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FIFTEENTH INSTALMENT. 
Temperament. 

In olden times physicians believed that 
in every human body four fluids existed 
—blood, phlegm, yellow bile (or choler) 
and black bile (or melancholy). On the 
relative. proportions or quantity of these 
fluids, they believed a person’s tempera- 
ment and even life depended. The idea 
still remains, although in a greatly modi- 
fied form. 

Nowadays, we say a fellow given to 
wotry, imagining trouble, with a yellow 
complexion, has a bilious temperament— 
his system being full of yellow bile. Or, 
if one is ambitious, hopeful, clouds lined 
with silver, smiles that won’t come off, 
he has a sanguine temperament—full of 
blood. You are certainly familiar with 
such form of temperament as choleric, 
belligerent, artistic, musical, mechanical, 
religious, roving, etc., all such terms ap- 
plying to the person who feels, deter- 
mines and does certain peculiar things 
so well that they make him distinct from 
his fellows. Is there a life insurance 
temperament? Are some men peculiarly 
qualified for this business? 

“O, he’s a born insurance man!” said 
"© Copytight, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with 
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a man at lunch recently, referring to a 
very successful solicitor. So? Did he 
know it when he was born? Did he know 
it when a young man or when engaged in 
some other work? Did he know it when 
he began to sell insurance? Does he 
know it now? When did it dawn on 
him, if at all? He has acted all along 
exactly as if he were not “To the manner 
born” —working away for all he’s worth, 
trying to develop the best there is in him. 
If he fancied he knew it, one day when 
three big failures stared him in the face, 
he was much in doubt. There have been 
times when his friends said so, and other 
times when they were not so sure. 

Now, I’ll admit that the great lights in 
the insurance firmament shine brightest 
in some phases—they seem to possess 
certain qualities which have united to 
give them added brilliancy. Call it tem- 
perament, if you will—say “They are 
born for this business,” if you insist. No 
one knew it before they started and tried 
it out. They could be compared to a 
complex engine of many parts—never 
tested. Examine every bearing, tighten 
every nut, oil every part, now turn on the 
steam. Hurrah! it runs.. It was “born” 
that way. You are just such a piece of 
machinery. Who knows whether you will 
run smoothly and do the work well, until 
the steam is turned on? Nobody! You 
don’t know it yourself. You may havecer- 
tain qualities in your make-up in embryo 
—latent—that, if developed and tried out 
in this business, will give you great suc- 
cess. Maybe not! There is absolutely 
no way to tell except to “try it out.” Men 
giving promise of success have failed in- 
gloriously. Others very unprepossessing 
and unpromising have won distinction. 

I have always believed that however 
well qualified by “temperament” a man 


might be for this business, another may 
by will and work approximate. 

Advice again—when you start in this 
business, whatever may be your opinion 
of yourself, don’t “throw up the sponge” 
until you’re licked good and plenty! Give 
it a fair trial at least—fair to yourself, 
fair to the business and fair to your com- 
pany. How silly that young man was 
who thought to learn this, the greatest of 


all businesses, in three months—when he 


spent years learning to read and write 
well! How long should the trial last? 
Say, two years of hard study and patient 
work —by that time you will know 
whether you are “born for the business,” 
or not. 

Some qualities that might be construed 
as temperamental are worthy a thought 
or two. Take Personal Magnetism. You 
cannot mistake the man who possesses it. 
He seems charged with electricity—a 
bundle of live wires, a storage battery 
with tremendous voltage. It is perfectly 
natural—not a bit of it assumed—he just 
cannot help it. Others are drawn to him 
like iron filings to a magnet. Little chil- 
dren climb on his knee, friends hang on 
his words, near strangers give him their 
confidences and then wonder why. There 
exhales from his person a mysterious, 
psychic force—some call it mesmerism or 
hypnotism—whatever it is, it overturns 
powerful wills and sometimes wins vic- 
tories before a word is said. 

Then there is the Desire for Society— 
mixing—the man who likes to mix, likes 
friends, the social circle, the club, the 
lodge, the church. He is a good traveler 
—a summer and winter resorter, enjoys 
a day on field and stream, but not alone. 
It is as natural for him to seek the society 
of others as it is for a duck toswim. He 
feels the call of society as the caged wolf 
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feels the call of the wild. Denied com- 
panionship, he would die. He is no an- 
chorite or hermit. Do not look for him 
in the cloisters of a monastery or apart 
from the world like some religious as- 
cetic. He is a hale fellow without getting 
under the table; companionable without 
being boisterous ; laughs at other fellows’ 
stories; shakes hands as if he meant it. 
He has no trouble to mingle with college 
professors, theologians, business men, 
horny-handed farmers, artisans, politi- 
cians, and he can even break in on Wall 
Street. 

Once more, the Gift of Tongues—the 
command of language. Notice I say 
“Command”—control! Just like an en- 
gineer with a strong hand on the throttle 
—fast or slow, but perfect control. 
Again, take notice I say “Language.” I 
mean thoughts expressed in words, not 
mere words strung out into talk—parrots 
and phonographs not wanted. Words 
fitly spoken are like apples of gold in pic- 
tures of silver. Silence is frequently 
golden, too. Back of language used must 
be brains—of silence, self-control. Too 
much talk oftentimes leads to too hasty 
action. The best talkers do not always 
get the business ; but the best talkers with 
the best trained intellects and the best 
use of all inherent faculties seldom fail 
to get the business. A good listener finds 
reason for changing the line of argument 
—a good listener learns a lot—a good 
listener is able to make helpful sugges- 
tions. At the psychic moment the right 
talk is like driving the nail through the 
wood and clinching it. A rapid-fire gun 
isn’t worth a penny in manceuvre, but 
planted on some vantage point at the 
right moment, it is indispensable and will 
turn the tide of battle. 

Dear reader, if you enter this business 
you will be sanguine, sure! Zealous, too! 
It will take crucible steel to stand the hot 
shot of your so-called temperamental na- 
ture. Within you is great power. The 
moment you begin work, tremendous dy- 
namics are created—you have marvelous 
skill—practice makes your work a fine 
art—you have power with men—you are 
tactful in shaping events—you find your- 
self accumulating sufficient wealth, and 
it may dawn on you some day, just after 
you have written a man for half a million 
of insurance, that you were born for the 
business—a thoroughbred, so to speak— 
the ideal insurance man. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PAST YEAR A CONSTRUCTIVE 
PERIOD IN LIFE INSURANCE— 
LISTS OF NEW COMPANIES LI- 
CENSED AND PROJECTED AND 
OLD COMPANIES RETIRED. 


The first quinquennium since the Armstrong 
investigation is closed, and with it doubtless 
the mass of ever-recurring legislation inimical 
to the life insurance business, As a matter of 
fact, since about 1909 very little hot-headed 
strike legislation has found its way into the 
statute books of the several States, so that the 
year 1910 may be said to mark the beginning 
of a new era for the business, an era of big 
production divided among many companies. 
This has been further developed during 1911, 
when the business as a whole was so substan- 
tial in its increase as to favorably attract the 
local capital in many parts of the country, 
notably in the West and South, into new or- 
ganizations. Although the unscrupulous pro- 
moter is still present in the business, the field 
has been very successful during the past 
twelve months in eliminating his baneful 
activities to a large extent. Thus the mortality 
of companies during the year has been com- 
paratively slight, and not sufficient to deter 
investors from placing their funds in the 
many new concerns which have been organ- 
ized to bid for recognition and fight for busi- 
ness under the hottest sort of competition. 
During 1911 thirty-three companies, with an 
aggregate capital and surplus which represents 
an investment of at least five million dollars, 
have been licensed and entered the field. Sixty 
companies whose proposed capital and surplus 
calt for an amount of over $20,000,000 have 
been projected. Eleven companies, represent- 
ing an aggregate capital of $1,025,275, have re- 
tired, mostly by reinsurance and merger, with 
no loss to policyholders and comparatively 
little to stockholders. The following list gives 
the details of new, projected and retired com- 
panies during IQII: 


LICENSED, 

Anchor Life Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Kan., March, capital $100,000. 

Arkansas Life Insurance Company, Little 
Rock, Ark., March 1, capital $100,000. 

Bankers and Citizens Co-operative Life In- 
surance Company, Fort Worth, Tex., Novem- 
ber 1, mutual. 

Bankers International Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Denver, Col., October 26, capital $250,- 
000, surplus $80,000, 

Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Ia. 
(reorganized), October, mutual. 

California National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, San Diego, Cal., February 15, capital 
$84,010. 

Central Life Insurance Company, Louisville, 
Ky., December 12, capital $100,000. 

Central States Life Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., January 2, capital $300,000. 

Continental Assurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., July, capital $100,000. 

Detroit Life Insurance Company, Detroit, 
Mich., January 4, capital $250,000. ~ 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Seattle, 
Wash., January 7, capital $501,920. 
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Employees Life and Casualty Insurance 
Company, Hammond, Ind., March, capital 
$50,000. 

Farmers and Bankers Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan., April, capital $250,000. 

Forest City Life Insurance Company, Rock- 
ford, Ill, March, capital $100,000. 

Four States Life Insurance Company, Tex- 
arkana, Tex., March 4, capital $52,364. 

German-American Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Col., October, capital $250,000. 

Great Northern Life Insurance Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, April 4, capital $100,000. 

Home Life Insurance Company of Okla- 
homa, Oklahoma City, Okla. July 6, capital 
$100,000. 

Inter-Mountain Life Insurance Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, July 14, capital $78,680. 

Inter-Ocean Life and Casualty Company, 
Springfield, Ill. 

Lone Star Life Insurance Company, Dallas, 
Tex., January, capital $100,000. 

Midland Insurance Company, St. Paul, 
Minn., March, capital $100,000. 

National Life Insurance Company, Butte, 
Mont., August 9, capital $61,322. 

National Temperance Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Dallas, Tex., July, capital $100,000, 

New World Life Insurance Company, Spo- 
kane, Wash., June, capital $300,000. 

Peninsular Life Insurance Company, De- 
troit, Mich., April, capital $100,000. 

Prudential Life Insurance Company, San 
Antonio, Tex., May, capital $100,000. 

San Francisco Life Insurance Company, 
San Francisco, Cal., January 3, capital 
$250,000. 

Shawnee Life Insurance Company, Shawnee, 
Okla., July, capital $127,206. 

Standard Life Insurance Company of 
America, Pittsburg, Pa., April 1, capital $300,- 
000. 

Toledo Life Insurance Company, Toledo, 
Ohio, April 6, capital $100,000. 

Two Republics Life Insurance Company, El 
Paso, Tex., February, capital $150,000. 

Wichita Southern Life Insurance Company, 
Wichita Falls, Tex., April, capital $115,000. 


PROJECTED. 

Abraham Lincoln Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Muskogee, Okla., proposed capital 
$100,000. 

American Standard Life Assurance Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Arizona Life Insurance Company, Phcenix- 
Ari., proposed capital $100,000. 

Bankers Guarantee Life, Taylor, Tex. 

Bankers International Life, Austin, Tex., 
proposed capital $100,000. 

Birmingham Life Insurance Company, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., proposed capital $100,000. 

California State Life Insurance Company, 
Sacramento, Cal., proposed capital $500,000, 
proposed surplus $300,000. 

Central Life Insurance Company, Kansas 
City, Mo., proposed capital $200,000, 

Chicago Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., proposed capital $1,000,000. 

Citizens Life and Casualty Company, Phe- 
nix, Ariz., proposed capital $100,000, proposed 
surplus $150,000. 
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Citizens Union Life Insurance Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, proposed capital $100,000. 

Colorado Life Insurance Company, Trini- 
dad, Col., proposed capital $100,000 (organiza- 
tion virtually abandoned). 

Continental Life Insurance Company, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. 

Co-operative Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Cotton States Life Insurance Company, 
Tupelo, Miss., proposed capital $100,000. 

Dixieland Life Insurance Company, Tex- 
arkana, Ark., proposed capital $200,000. 

Duluth Insurance Company, Duluth, Minn., 
proposed capital $100,000. 

Empire Life and Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ii., proposed capital $1,000,000. 

Farmers and Bankers National Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, Bloomington, 
Ill, proposed capital $200,000. 

Farmers Life Insurance Company, Denver, 
Col., proposed capital $1,000,000. 

Federal Life and Casualty Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., proposed capital $500,000. 

First National Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md., proposed capital $200,000. 

First National Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill., proposed capital $100,000. 

Fort Dearborn National Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, IIl., proposed capital 
$200,000. 

Gem City Life Insurance Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, proposed capital $100,000. 

Gibraltar Life Insurance Company, Paris, 
Tex., proposed capital $100,000, proposed sur- 
plus $100,000. 

Gulf Coast Life Insurance Company, Gulf- 
port, Miss., proposed capital $500,000. 

Hamilton Life Insurance Company, Urbana, 
Ill., proposed capital $1,000,000. 

Ideal Life Insurance Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, proposed capital $100,000, 

Independent Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., proposed capital $200,000. 

Lexington Life Insurance Company, Leba- 
non, Ind., proposed capital $100,000, proposed 
surplus $25,000. 

Liquor Dealers Legal Reserve Life Insur- 
ance Company, Danville, Ill., proposed capital 
$200,000. 

Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La., proposed capital $250,000, pro- 
posed surplus $250,000. 

Masonic Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., proposed capital $500,000. 

National Assurance Company, Washington, 
Df 

North American Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, IIl., proposed capital $1,000,000. 

Northwestern Reserve Life, Seattle, Wash., 
proposed capital $100,000. 

Pan-American Life Insurance Company, 
New Orleans, La., proposed capital $1,000,000, 
proposed surplus $750,000. 

Pasadena Life Insurance Company, Pasa- 
dena, Cal. proposed capital and surplus 
$350,000. 

Prairie States Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill., proposed capital $100,000. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, 
Omaha, Neb. 





Royal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, 
Ill., proposed capital $100,000. 

San Jacinto Life Insurance Corporation, 
Beaumont, Tex., proposed capital $100,000, 
proposed surplus $50,000. 

Second National Life Insurance Company, 
Baltimore, Md., proposed capital $1,000,000. 

South Continent Life Insurance Company, 
Gulfport, Miss., proposed capital $1,000,000, 

Southern Central Life Insurance Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn., proposed capital $500,000, 
proposed surplus $500,000. 

Southern National Life Insurance Company, 
Los Angeles, Cal., proposed capital $500,000. 

Standard National Life Insurance Company, 
South Bend, Ind. 

Standard Reserve Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill., proposed capital $500,000. 

Star Life Insurance Company, Chicago, IIl., 
proposed capital $1,000,000. 

State Life Insurance Company, Enid, Okla. 
(organization virtually abandoned). 

Sterling Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, Toronto, Ont., proposed capital 
$1,000,000. 

Superior Life Insurance Company, Bay City, 
Mich., proposed capital $100,000. 

Temple Life Insurance Company, Belton, 
Tex., proposed capital $500,000. 

Twin City Life Insurance Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., proposed capital $100,000. 

Universal Life Insurance Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, proposed capital $100,000. 

Wabash life Insurance Company, Danville, 
Ill., proposed capital $100,000. 

Washington National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Spokane, Wash., proposed capital $100,- 
000. 

Western Central Life Insurance Company, 
Parsons, Kan., proposed capital $500,000. 

Western States Life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, IIl.,, proposed capital $300,000, pro- 
posed surplus $300,000. 

Wyoming Life Insurance Company, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., proposed capital $300,000. 


CHANGES AND RETIREMENTS. 


Bankers Life Insurance Company of New 
York, reorganized as Niagara Life Insurance 
Company of Buffalo, N. Y. 

Colorado National Life Insurance Company, 
Denver, Col., capital $100,000, reinsured by 
Columbian National Life Insurance Company, 
Boston, Mass. 

Commercial Life Insurance Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., amalgamated with Old Colony Life 
Insurance Company of Chicago as Old Colony- 
Commercial Life Insurance Company. 

Empire Life Insurance Company, Beaumont, 
Tex., capital $150,000, reinsured by Interna- 
tional Life, St. Louis, Mo. 

Golden State Life Insurance Company, Los 
Angeles, Cal., capital $200,000, merged with 
San Francisco Life of San Francisco, Cal. 

Liberty Life Insurance Company, New 
York, capital $100,000, liquidated. 

Modern Life Insurance Company, South 
Bend, Ind., capital $175,275, taken over by the 
Peoples Life Insurance Company of Chicago, 
Ill. 

Northern Life Insurance Company, Rock 
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Island, Ill., capital $100,000, receiver appointed, 
business reinsured in Federal Life of Chicago, 
Til. 

Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
capital $100,000, absorbed by the Postal Life 
Insurance Company, both of New York. 

Savings Life Insurance Company, Peoria, 
Ill., capital $100,000, absorbed by the Old Col- 
ony-Commercial Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, Ill. 

St. Louis National Life Insurance Company, 
St. Louis, Mo., changed name and location to 
Pioneer Life Insurance Company of Kansas 
City, Mo. 


ZOO-ILLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITING. 


IV. 


There are several varieties of cats—literal 
and figurative—but they are all self-seeking 
and dangerous. From the common, or house- 
hold variety, which cultivates your friend- 
ship and sympathy by its infinite patience and 
silent simplicity, and then viciously inserts 
from five to twenty claws in some wunpro- 
tected part of your anatomy, to the more effete 
little kitty which makes its home in clubs 
and robs you of your sleep and small change 
by the graceful proffer of pecuniary gain, the 
breed is treacherous and unscrupulous, No 
cat ever did any thing without first coldly cal- 
culating its consequences and results before- 
hand. The cat is an animal which never fights 
unless it can win, and is so resourceful that 
you can’t corner it. Its patience and persever- 
ance employed in attaining its ends are com- 
mendable; there has never been recorded an 
instance, and the memory of the chronicler 
runneth not back to a time, when a cat if 
thrown down did not land on its feet only 
with renewed determination to start over 
again and reach its goal. The cat is also some- 
thing of a mathematician. Its every move is 
calculated out beforehand to the utmost nicety. 
This animal is not addicted to displays of 
strenuous excess energy, but it always achieves 
its object by using its strength where needed 
most and saving it where unnecessary. For 
days a cat will lie around in a lack-a-day sort 
of lethargy, scarcely moving from its rest- 
ing place. But let some strange animal invade 
the particular domain which the cat holds to 
be its own and more trouble commences in 
one second than most beasts can conceive of 
in a week. Furthermore, the cat always wins. 
If he can’t effect a sweeping and complete vic- 
tory on account of the overwhelming size of 
his adversary, he makes it so all-fired uncom- 
fortable for him that he doesn’t linger long 
in that particular vicinity. To conclude, the 
cat is the most excellent faunal example of a 
very complete collection of first-class natural 
gifts, without the ethical appreciation of the 
eternal fitness of things to always direct them 
in the right direction. He is the “twister” 
of the feline family, for while his natural 
ability commands our respect, his treacherous 
self-seeking at the expense of others is to 
be considered nothing if not reprehensible. 
There are men like this who should either be 
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clubbed till they know better or shunned like 
a pestilence. The world is too big and too 
busy, and life is far too short to waste either 
admiration or sympathy on those who misuse 
innate ability with predatory intent. There 
are solicitors who in natural ability bear strik- 
ing resemblance to this feline example. They 
are strong producers, but they see only one 
object—big business and big commissions. 
They bend every talent and use every means 
at their command to achieve these ends. Like 
the cat, they are unscrupulous and are usu- 
ally to be classed among rebaters, twisters and 
promulgators of sharp practice. Every sphere 
of activity has its cats and could be improved 
by their elimination. They are hard to eradi- 
cate, but their presence in any profession is a 
detriment. Of recent years reputable life in- 
surance companies and. agents have recognized 
these facts, and by co-operative action have 
succeeded in freeing the business almost en- 
tirely from this self-seeking incubus. He is 
not extinct, however, but has only been driven 
to other fields, and, like his affinity the cat, 
he will come back unless the vigilant guardian- 
ship of the highest ideals of the profession is 
determinedly and unswervingly maintained. 


INJUSTICE OF TAXATION. 


At the recent annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, Fredric 
W. Jenkins, president of the Security Mutual 
Life of Binghamton, N. Y., presented a paper 
on the above topic, from which we make the 
following extracts: 


Unless and until we have a satisfactory Fed- 
eral system of supervision of life companies, 
the welfare of the companies themselves, as 
well as that of the policyholders, requires in- 
telligent State supervision along just and 
reasonable lines, and it is but just and proper 
that the expenses incident to such supervision 
should be a charge against, and be paid by, the 
companies supervised. * * * 

When the State levies and collects a tax from 
mutual companies based on premium income, 
this tax, of necessity, must be paid by the 
policyholders. This proposition has been so 
clearly stated by so many eminent authorities, 
that no discussion of this general principle 
seems necessary. * * * 

It is common knowledge that the burden of 
taxation placed on property and incomes in 
many European countries is exceedingly heavy. 
Enormous expenditures for many purposes make 
this necessary. Still, the taxes and fees 
charged life companies for licenses and other 
expenses in European countries average but 
a fraction of one per cent, and cover the 
total. expense of supervision. There is no 
tax on premiums for revenue purposes in Great 
Britain, Germany, France, Russia, Belgium, 
Austria, Italy or Spain. Great Britain even ex- 
empts from its general tax on private income 
that portion of a man’s income used to pay 
premiims on life insurance, not exceeding one- 
sixth. 

It seems to be a settled policy in our own 
country to say to our citizens: ‘‘Yes, you will 
be permitted to take out life insurance if you 
wish, that your dependents may not become 
public charges at your death, but if you do, the 
Government will appropriate something over 
$2 out of every $100 which you pay in pre- 
miums.’”’ Two dollars in one hundred, taken by 
itself, does not seem a large sum, but when it 
is remembered that over $12,000,000 is now be- 
ing taken annually out of the policyholders of 
the United States as a tax on premium income 
alone, the results are startling. On the average 
premium of $30 per thousand, the $12,000,000 
tax so taken would purchase $400,000,000 of in- 
surance annually; an amount in excess of the 


total insurance written by the three largest 
New York companies in 1910. 

The economic value to the States of such an 
enormous value of insurance would be hard to 
estimate in dollars and cents. * * * 

If the taxation of life insurance premiums 
were, under any conditions, morally justifiable 
beyond the point necessary to cover the reason- 
able cost of supervision, the taxation as actu- 
ally practiced in the United States is inequi- 
table and indefensible. * * * 

The taxation of life insurance premiums, as 
actually practiced, not only compels a violation 
of the principle of the anti-discrimination sta- 
tute as between policyholders of the several 
States, but such taxation is a State discrimina- 
tion between life companies and other corpora- 
tions in the State. * * * 

It is a slow and difficult matter to right 
wrongs and work out reforms, especially when 
reformations necessitate a loss of revenue to 
the States, and where favorable action must be 
secured in so many different jurisdictions; but, 
somehow and at some future time, conditions 
must be at least partially remedied. 

If our Insurance Departments had the power 
of legislation, more rapid results could be ex- 
pected; but it will be necessary to deal with 
many legislatures, made up of many members, 
mostly elected for a short term, having no spe- 
cial training in these matters, and often mani- 
festing little interest in a subject which will 
cause immediate loss of revenue to the State. 

* * * 

While many suggestions have been made, and 
will continue to be made, as to when and how 
life insurance companies can get appropriate 
relief, this one thing seems certain, that such 
relief cannot be expected unless and until there 
is a general awakening of interest in, and ac- 
tivity on the part of, the policyholders them- 
selves. 

No matter in what way, or under what guise 
life insurance is taxed, any sum collected from 
the companies or the policyholders in excess 
of an amount equal to one per cent on gross 
premiums is almost universally agreed to be ex- 
orbitant and unjustifiable. * * * 





Insurance Cannibals. 


In these days, no sooner does a policyholder 
find the instalments on. his insurance cost 
partly paid than he is surrounded by a hungry 
band of insurance cannibals with designs on 
the asset value of his policies. One represents 
that he “is not warranted” in continuing the 
policies because he can draw their cash value 
and begin all over again the laborious process 
of paying for life insurance under a new policy. 
Another has, for borrowing on the old policies 
to buy new insurance, a scheme that fails to 
emphasize the effect of interest accumulations. 
Each of these insurance cannibals ignores the 
fundamental fact that life insurance has to be 
paid for some time:—Northwestern Field Notes. 


Get the Money with the Apps. 


Of course, everybody knows that it is the best 
plan to get the cash, or its equivalent, when 
the application is signed. Tons of printed mat- 
ter has been sent to agents urging them along 
this line. Why should it be necessary to talk 
to the agent thusly? Don’t he know that it is 
only money that counts? Yes, verily. 

But there is another side to the subject. Lots 
of them are lacking in backbone when it comes 
to bringing a man down to cash in a transaction 
like life insurance. Why allow our fears to 
overcome us in: the money question? We are 
afraid that a persistent call for settlement 
might make the applicant throw up the trade. 
Well, sometimes a man will quit when he is 
urged too strongly for money before he gets his 
policy. On the other hand, if the right sort of 
diplomacy be used the money can often be se- 
cured upon the basis of a business proposition. 
Why should not life insurance be a cash trans- 
action? Why should not a man who has been 
worked up to the point of signing the applica- 
tion be in prime. position for completing the 
case by making settlement on the spot? That 
is the time when the iron is hot, and that is the 
time when a shrewd, diplomatic agent will get 
in his work and collect. Not only does an agent 
save an immense amount of time by getting set- 
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tlement along with the application, but he, by 
that stroke, gets entirely away from the possi- 
bility of having to do the work over again and 
maybe lose out after all. 

There are some agents who invariably get set- 
tlement with the application, while there are 
others who rarely do so, showing that the ques- 
tion is up to the man who writes the business. 
And, therefore, it is that companies are eter- 
nally hammering at agents to use more dili- 
gence in getting the money, or its equivalent, 
when the application is signed.—International 
Lifeman. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS FOR 10912. 


New England Mutual Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 























YEAR AGE aT ISSUE. 
Poticy abbas’ Ei Ae eee 
Was | ' 
Issuep. | 25 30 35 40 45 | 650 
| 
Premium..| 20.20 | 23.30 | 27.30 | 32.60 | 39.70 | 49.20 
1896...... 5.40 | 6.30] 7.70] 9.60] 12.10 | 15.55 
1897......| 5.15 | 6.00 | 7.30 | 9.10 | 11.50 | 14.75 
1898......| 5.10 | 5.90] 7.15 | 8.90 | 11.25 | 14.40 
TOR a3. 5.05 | 5.80] 6.95 | 8.65] 10.95 | 14.00 
1900...... | 4.95 | 5.70] 6.80] 8.45 10.70 | 13.65 
Premium..| 20.70 | 23.50 | 27.30 | 32.20 | 38.80 | 47.90 
1001... | 5.25} 5.85| 6.90| 8.20] 10.15 | 12.95 
1902...... | 5.00| 5.55 | 6.50) 7.80] 9.50 | 12.15 
1903...... | 4.90! 5.40] 6.30] 7.45] 9.15 | 11.70 
1904...... 4.80 | 5.30] 6.15 | 7.25] 8.85 | 11.25 
1905...... 4.70 5.15 | 6.00| 7.00] 8.55 | 10.85 
1906...... 4.60 5.05| 5.85 | 6.80] 8.25 10.45 
1907..." 4.50 | 4.95] 5.70} 6.60] 7.95 | 10.05 
| 
Premium..| 20.70 | 23.50 | 27.00 | 31.70 | 38.00 | 46.60 
1908...... 3.85 | 4.25] 4.75 | 5.45! 6.45 | 8.05 
1909...... 3.70 | 4.05| 4.55} 5.15 | 6.10| 7.60 
1910...... 3.60 | 3.90| 4.30} 4.90} 5.75 | 7.10 
Cae 3.45 3.75 | 4.15 | 4.65] 5.40| 6.65 
if 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium..| 28.10 | 31.40 | 35.40 | 40.40 | 47.10 | 55.70 
8.85 | 10.40 | 12.55 | 15.30 
8.40 | 9.90 | 12.05 | 14.75 
8.25 | 9.75 | 11.85 | 14.55 
8.10} 9.55 | 11.65 | 14.30 
7.90 | 9.85 | 11.45 | 14.05 
36.00 | 40.60 | 46.60 | 54.70 
8.10 | 9.30] 11.05 | 13.60 
7.55 | 8.65 | 10.30 | 12.75 
7.30} 8.35 | 9.95 | 12.30 
7.05 | 8.05 | 9.55 | 11.85 
6.85 | 7.80] 9.25 | 11.45 
6.60 | 7.50} 8.90 | 11.00 
6.40 | 7.25 | 8.55 | 10.60 
36.70 | 41.00 | 46.50 | 53.80 
5.40| 6.05| 7.00! 8.50 
5.05 | 5.65 | 6.55 | 7.95 
4.75 | 5.30] 6.10] 7.40 
4.45| 4.95] 5.65} 6.85 

















20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 








Premium..| 48.60 | 49.60 | 51.00 | 53.20 | 57.00] ..... 
| 
1896...... 10.80 | 11.05 | 11.50 | 12.20 | 13.45 | ..... 
1897...... 10.25 | 10.55 | 11.00 | 11.70 | 13.05 | ..°°: 
1898...... 10.10 | 10.40 | 10.85 | 11.60 | 12:95 | °°": 
1899...... 9.95 | 10.25 | 10.70 | 11.45 | 12.85 | |°. °° 
900...... 9.80 | 10.10 | 10.50 | 11.30 | 12.75 | | 
| 50.80 | 52.80 | 56.00] ..... 
| 10.45 | 11.20 | 12.40] ..... 
9.65 | 10.40 | 11.55 | |. ..: 
9.30 | 10.00 | 11.15 | 2°. .: 
8.90 | 9.60 | 10.75 | |...: 
8.55 | 9.25 | 10.35 | |...: 
8.20} 8.90| 9.95 | ...:: 
7.90 | 8.55 | 9.55} .°.7: 
50.00 | 51.80 | 54.80] ..... 
6.25| 6.75| 7.85| }.... 
5.75 | 6.25 | 6.95 
5.30 | 5.75 | 6.45 
4.80 | 5.25 | 5.90| ....: 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITING.* 





The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 





By CHARLES WARREN PICKELL. 





SIXTEENTH INSTALMENT. 


Polish. 


A mutual friend confided in me the 
other day that you were a trifle pe- 
culiar—a “little queer” at times. Per- 
haps others have accused you of act- 
ing strange, being funny or very odd. 
Don’t let it worry you. The same 
things are said of everyone—by some- 
one. It is barely possible you flatter 
yourself that you are a perfectly nor- 
mal, evenly balanced, uniformly devel- 
oped man. Eh? Well, take notice, this 
very flattery makes you somewhat pre- 
tentious—a trifle puritanical. A close 
observer might even say you were ec- 
centric. Anyway, the atmosphere you 
carry with you would give your opinion 
of yourself dead away. 

Diogenes with his lantern would find 
it very hard to locate a man who did 
not possess some mannerism or habit 
of look, talk or action. Sandy Mc- 
Tavish was right when he said, “All the 





* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with 
a view to encouraging new agents to enter the busi- 
ness. See THe Spectator for November 17, Decem- 
ber 15, 1910; February 9, March 16, March 30, April 
27, May 25, June 22, August 8, September 28, October 
26, November 23, December 7, December 21, 1911, 
and January 4, 1912. 


warld is queer but you and me, Jock, 
and sometimes | hae ma doots 0’ you.” 
Yes, it is true! Everyone is a little 
out of plumb, a little short of absolutely 
square, not exactly round. Now, do 
not misunderstand me. I do not mean 
to imply that you possess some unusual 
deformity or abnormal growth which 
makes your very presence obnoxious. 
[ am not referring to such unhappy 
possessions as a hare-lip—very large 
ears—six fingers—African blood—a bad 
prison record—or three divorced wives. 
No! For any one of these and a hundred 
others equally bad might be an insyper- 
able bar to your success in this busi- 
ness. 

But listen; there are some eccentric- 
ities not so pronounced, but which 
might hinder your development very 
materially. Without your knowing it 
you may be bizarre, out of tune, smug, 
self - conscious, pedantic, sentimental. 
You may overact, be given to flattery, 
be conceited, indulge in boasting, be too 
sensitive, be nervous, lose your temper 
easily, be too familiar, etc. What of it? 
Just this—a prophecy. The first month 
you are in this business you will lose 
two of your prominent corners, and pos- 
sibly your enlarged conceit will get a 
hard jolt—so suddenly and from such 
an unexpected source that you will be 
the most surprised man in the county. 
Your face will get very red, then the 
humor of it will dawn on you; you 
will make a careful examination of 
yourself, and it will never happen again. 
First lesson. 

A few weeks afterward, from an 
unlooked - for quarter, a censorious 
critic will make some caustic remark 
about one of your unduly exposed man- 


nerisms—nearly a lifelong habit—and 
you will succumb to weakness and cha- 
grin. Never agam will it be exposed. 
Second lesson. 

Then in an unguarded moment you 
will run squarely against your oppo- 
site—the negative pole. You will be 
charged with tremendous voltage. Re- 
sult—a powerful spark, a big noise, and 
a few minutes’ time before equilibrium 
is established. There was no harm 
done—nor business, either! Next day 
your batteries are not so_ heavily 
charged. ‘Third lesson. 

The keen edge of another’s genuine 
refinement cuts your boorishness to the 
quick. Ouch! <A storm of laughter 
sweeps your dignity temporarily into 
oblivion. Get off the pedestal—And 
the process goes on. In one way 
or another you are melted, moulded, 
ground, rubbed, electroplated and pol- 
ished—every day leaving you less angu- 
lar, less peculiar, less queer—with fewer 
foibles, fewer cranky notions—brighter, 
more attractive, more winsome, 

Of course, you may be obstinate and 
refuse to be polished. Time may leave 
you unchanged, an unfeeling world de- 
velop only bitterness, and experience 
find you unteachable. Nothing doing! 
Into the junk heap you go. If it is 
foreordained that you “Just won't 
stand for it, so now,” better never enter 
the business. Stay by your present 
job, where no one cares how you act— 
even you yourself don’t care, if no one 
cares. 

A word about polish. Who is a pol- 
ished solicitor? As I see him, he is 
just himself made natural, a gentleman 
who would grace any social or business 
function. If he has oddities, no one 
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easily sees them—they are so modified 
and concealed. He has a refinement 
which is the outgrowth of a purifying, 
sweetening, brightening, uplifting con- 
tact with thousands of others. He 
shines so clearly in conversation that 
listeners pay tribute. He is a cosmopo- 
lite—a citizen of the world. It is easy 
for him to be mayor of a city, president 
of a bank, or preside as chairman of a 
convention. In his presence you feel 
at ease. 

After all, it is rubbing up against the 
world that puts the finishing touches 
upon real manhood. 

That’s it! Hard rubbing. A polish- 
ing that puts a bright lustre on your 
nerve, your brain, your heart, your very 
soul. A grinding that removes the out- 
side roughness and reveals the spark- 
ling diamonds of your deeper inner na- 
ture. Don’t wince when the emery 
wheel of harsh and bitter experience 
shapes you into proper form and brings 
out qualities you never knew were 
there, but rejoice, rejoice-—except for 
the burnishings you would not have had 
a chance to shine! 

Hark back to the chap who broke 
his word repeatedly. How annoyed you 
were at first! But, after he did it 
seventeen times, your patience was the 
talk of the office. How it shone! 

Remember that day when you failed 
so disgracefully—had such _ splendid 
prospects, too? How those cuss words— 
oh, well! Since then failure to-day 
means more courage to-morrow —a 
smile, a set jaw! Bully! 

Once when business came with a rush 
you had to send to New York for a fit. 
Many successful days have shown you 
a nearby hat store where you can easily 
find your size. How such a jewel 
sparkles ! 

Now you can be calm when all about 
you are losing their heads—you can 
wait ten years and not be tired of wait- 
ing—you can be lied about and not lie 
back (too busy)—you can consort with 
princes and not get chestv—you can 
interview an obstinate fool as if he 
were your equal—and so on, until you 
have become a brilliant man, admired 
even by your competitors. The many 
finishing touches leaving you shining 
and bright could never have been done 
by any other business half so well. 


(To be continued. ) 


WOMEN WHO WORK AS AN ARGU- 
MENT FOR LIFE INSURANCE. 


A business writer recently produced the 
following : 

“A local insurance agency mails the follow- 
ing in the form of a well-printed card to pros- 
pective policyholders” : 

“‘Over 5,500,000 women in the United 
States are employed at earning their living. 
Many are forced to work because their fathers 
or husbands died without sufficient insurance. 
How much to you carry?” 

The writer then went on to criticise the 
agency sending out this matter in a severe 
manner, taking the ground that the modern 
woman works not because she has to, but 
because she wants to find an outlet for her 
abilities. He insisted that it was putting in- 
surance on the weakest possible ground to 
suggest to the prospect that if he didn’t leave 
sufficient provision behind him his wife or 
daughter would have to work. 

It sounds fine to talk about the economic 
independence of woman and the splendid 
qualities of self-respecting toil. Yet the writer 
who carped because the insurance agency was 
putting its argument upon that basis probably 
would not fancy the idea of having one of his 
feminine relatives working for wages, how- 
ever much he might honor the other woman 
for doing so. 

To tell the truth, the average human being is 
selfish. He wants himself and his own to 
enjoy life and to have its comforts to as large 
a degree as possible, and to miss the discom- 
forts and hardships altogether if it can be so 
arranged. That is instinctive. It is folly, 
therefore, to attempt to say that because a 
man may regard a young woman who is suc- 
cessfully battling with the world with ad- 
miration, and may commend her pluck, that he 
wants his own daughter to have to go through 
the same struggle. It is in human nature to 
desire to protect those who are near and dear 
from the ordeals of the primeval conflict, 
which every woman not independent of her 
own productive ability must undertake. 

It does not lessen the argument in favor of 
equipping women for industry to say that one 
should provide for his family so well that his 
womenfolk will not have to enter industrial 
life. It is well enough—and would probably 
be best for the entire community—for the 
woman to be able to do something besides 
domestic work; but the future the bread- 
winner pictures for his daughter is in her 
own home, and not pounding a typewriter in 
the office of some busy business man. 


THE AppEAL TO UNSELFISH SELFISHNESS. 


The modern desire for industrial efficiency, 
which demands that each individual get out of 
himself the most he is capable of producing, 
falls flat when it comes into contact with 
women. It fails to meet the situation, because 
instead of being confronted with dollars and 
cents, concrete business propositions, the 


theory must deal with sentiment and with the 
love of home and the home of family which 
are inherent in every human being. In fact, 
life insurance makes its surest and strongest 
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appeal because it goes to the selfishly unselfish 
side of a man’s nature, and says, “Provide for 
those whom you love; enable them to live 
without a desperate struggle for subsistence 
after you no longer are able to earn a living 
for them.” 

“T am glad to see all the new policies coming 
out,” said a well-known solicitor, recently. 
“They enable us to suit peculiar needs in an 
effective way, and I sell a lot of special forms 
where straight protection would not fill the 
bill. But when I total up my business for a 
given period I usually find that the bulk of it 
has been written not on a special proposition, 
not because I had an argument that happened 
to fit into the prospect’s peculiar business 
situation better than somebody’s else, but be- 
cause the good old fundamental proposition of 
protection is still worth while. 

“Now and then it occurs to me that we are 
likely to lose our grip on the situation if we 
do not bear strictly in mind just why life in- 
surance is. It was developed to fill the big 
need of providing protection for the widows 
and orphans, Put it up to the man just that 
way and in nine cases out of ten he will re- 
spond to it. He feels that he must, partly 
because of his love for his children and his 
wife, and partly because he’s selfish, make it 
possible for them to be taken care of when 
he is removed. I say selfish because it is a 
direct appeal to the self-interest of a man to 
solicit him for life insurance. The satisfaction 
and pride which he takes in the work are 
purely selfish, and no matter how altruistic the 
individual is it is not likely that much insur- 
ance would be written unless the proposition 
got next to that part of his nature. 

“But what I am driving at is that no matter 
how strongly we go after business of special 
kinds, nor- how well we do with income poli- 
cies, corporation insurance, or the other 
varieties of policies which the companies are 
issuing, we weaken our case if we let our- 
selves or our prospect forget the big, funda- 
mental issue, that of protection for the de- 
pendent members of one’s family.” 

That being the case, the 5,500,000 women 
who are earning their own living constitute a 
pretty big argument in favor of life insurance, 
all the theorizing poltitical economists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


THE VALUE OF PERSONALITY IN 
SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING. 


A prominent life underwriter, in analyzing 
the successful solicitor, recently emphasized 
the value of personality. He defined this 
quality as “confidence in ourselves, enthusiasm 
in the presentation of what we have to offer, 
and sympathy with him we are dealing with.” 

To this statement could well be added the 
quality of sincerity, although this is to a cer- 
tain extent suggested in sympathy. The pros- 
pect who is convinced that the solicitor who 
approaches him is absolutely sincere in’ his 
statements, and is actually trying to help him 
—as indicated by the element of sympathy— 
is going to come close to “opening up,” and 
that is the first step necessary in writing 
business. 
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The word sincere is derived from two Latin 
words, sine, without,.and cera, wax. It was 
applied in connection with communications 
which were sent unsealed. Thus the man who 
is sincere is open, non-secretive, easy to read 
and understand. This does not require that 
sincerity be possessed only by those who are 
shallow or superficial, nor that the sincere 
agent wears his heart :upon his sleeve. But it 
does require that when the solicitor says any- 
thing, he says it not because he thinks it will 
sound well, but because he really means it. 
Words of good will, strung together no matter 
how well, sound but poorly unless they are in- 
spired by the convincing sincerity of tone and 
manner that can seldom be imitated. 

There is such a thing as cultivating per- 
sonality. The man who feels that his weak- 
ness in approaching others is that he does not 
impress them with his own personality can 
achieve much in the right direction by careful 
study of himself and others. What makes 
personality, or, to put it more narrowly, what 
makes an attractive personality? Since it is 
confidence, enthusiasm, sincerity and sym- 
pathy, it is plain that by developing any or all 
of these qualities in ourselves we .add just that 
much to the value of our personality. 


ConFIDENCE FounpEep oN Goop EQuipMENT. 


Real confidence is founded on the belief that 
its possessor has the ability to cope with what- 
ever situation arises. It is hardly conceivable 
that a man, no matter how well developed 
physically, would enter the arena to battle with 
a lion feeling confident that the outcome would 
be favorable. But if he were properly 
equipped with spear, net and sword, or, to 
bring the illustration down to date, with an 
express rifle carrying a heavy charge, he would 
be confident in the outcome. 

In other words, an essential of confidence is 
the proper equipment. The life insurance 
solicitor who has only a vague idea of what 
the business amounts to, and who is merely 
able to find the proper figure in the rate book 
in an emergency, is only poorly equipped. He 
must be ready to analyze not only his own 
proposition—which is of great importance— 
in the first place, but in the second he must 
have the ability to see the determining factors 
in the case of the prospect, and from them 
decide the kind of insurance which would best 
suit that particular proposition. Such an 
ability and such confidence come not from 
wishing to possess those characteristics, but 
from concentration, study and a determination 
to find out all that it is possible to know about 
one’s company, the kind of contracts it is issu- 
ing and the theory of life insurance in gen- 
eral on the one hand, and everything it is pos- 
sible to learn about the prospect, before ap- 
proaching him, on the other. 


ENTHUSIASM, THE CHILD oF CONFIDENCE. 

From this knowledge, which produces con- 
fidence, naturally flows enthusiasm, because 
there can be no enthusiasm of an effective 
kind without a reason behind it. The college 
rooter who is so enthusiastic that after each 
football game his throat is out of commission 


probably could not analyze his motives; but 
the enthusiastic life insuranee salesman must 
not only have the courage of his convictions, 
but reasons for them. After he is impreg- 
nated, so to speak, with knowledge about in- 
surance and about his own particular proposi- 
tion, enthusiasm, the dynamic of salesmanship, 
will be a natural and almost inevitable de- 
velopment. 

The unenthusiastic solicitor usually pos- 
sesses that condition because he has not thor- 
oughly mastered his subject. In view of the 
immensity of the insurance interests, this is 
not so hard to understand, particularly in the 
case of country agents, who have not the bene- 
fit of mingling with other solicitors employed 
by the company and getting their ideas as to 
the best methods of approaching prospects, 
the most effective arguments to use under 
given conditions, etc. That is why many man- 
agers of ability make a point of keeping in 
close personal touch with their men in the 
field, as well as sending them literature calcu- 
lated to increase their knowledge of and in- 
terest in life insurance. That sort of thing 
produces and maintains enthusiasm, which, 
after all, is the force that makes the wheels go 
round. 


Service DEPENDENT ON SYMPATHY AND 
SINCERITY. 


Is it possible always to feel sympathy for 
the prospect? Is it good logic to say that one 
should express only sincere sentiments in deal- 
ing with a case of this kind? Unless the 
solicitor feels that he can sincerely and sympa- 
thetically enter into a discussion of the case 
with his prospect, he is the wrong agent to 
handle that particular prospect. Since the 
foundation of life insurance soliciting must 
be service, and since service pre-supposes 
thorough knowledge of the case, which cannot 
be had without a sympathetic interpretation of 
all the facts available, the agent who cannot 
give himself in a whole-hearted manner to the 
individual prospect cannot develop sympathy 
and is not able to serve him as he should be 
served. 

But the agent who realizes what his proposi- 
tion can do for each individual; what it 1s 
accomplishing for others; the great need that 
exists for it, and the want which it fills, can 
hardly help being sincere in talking to other 
people about it. There is no need for him to 
resort to shallow or meaningless terms in dis- 
cussing the matter, because the sound, whole- 
some arguments are ready to hand. And the 
man who is enthusiastic about his business, 
and who is confident that he can actually serve 
and help the prospect, will easily assume a 
sincere attitude of sympathy which will do 
much in winning the confidence of the pros- 
pect, without which the case cannot be closed. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY STATE- 
MENTS FOR 1or1. 

The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1911 have been made 
public thus far this year. Corresponding figures 
for 1910 are given in parentheses: 
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Central Life, Des Moines, la.—Premiums, $640,356 
($578,250); total income, $748,303 ($677,351); paid 
to policyholders, $148,643 ($206,218); income saved, 
$347,559 ($224,161); assets, $1,952,407 ($1,594,162); 
surplus, $383,146 ($259,351); new business, $6,239,900 
($5,395,425); insurance in force, $20,565,597 ($17,- 
924,885); increase in amount in force, $2,640,712 
($2,511,571). 


Columbus Mutual, Columbus, Ohio (including acci- 
dent branch).—Premiums, $156,983 ($91,860); total 
income, $168,440 ($110,720); paid policyholders, $27,- 
209 ($21,075); income saved, $45,338 ($30,241); assets, 
$224,830 ($157,327); surplus, $147,144 ($116,709). 


Continental Life, Wilmington, Del.—Assets, $380,173 
($287,307); surplus, $223,000 ($155,779); insurance in 
force, $7,509,689 ($5,187,048); increase in amount in 
force, $2,322,641 ($1,906,258). 


Equitable Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $1,961,- 
562 ($1,753,894); total income, $2,519,005 ($2,221,- 
578); paid policyholders, $762,398 ($644,838); income 
saved, $1,219,043 ($1,083,003); assets, $11,200,764 
($9,941,907); surplus, $1,192,832 ($1,056,817); new 
business, $10,195,686 ($8,816,924); insurance in force, 
$57,212,054 ($50,619,360); increase in amount in force, 
$6,592,694 ($5,939,919). 


Lincoln National, Fort Wayne, Ind,—Premiums, 
$225,642 ($183,429); assets, $638,211 ($492,991); sur- 
plus, $260,975 ($220,340); insurance in force, $6,500,- 
000 ($5,400,000); increase in amount in force, $1,100,- 
000 ($700,000). 


Manhattan Life, New York.—Paid policyholders, 
$2,187,363 ($2,306,348); assets, $21,983,104 ($21,563,- 
460); surplus, $2,339,287 ($2,305,829); insurance in 
force, $68,630,595 ($68,432,975) ; increase in amount in 
force, $197,820 ($847,182). 


National Life, Montpelier, Vt.—Premiums and an- 
nuities, $6,762,055 ($6,641,902); total income, $9,156,- 
451 ($8,854,007); death claims paid, $1,580,405 ($1,- 
615,293); endowments, $786,211 ($703,855); annuities, 
$453,044 ($891,025); surrender values, $1,216,695 ($1,- 
083,456); dividends, $878,871 ($771,254); total pay- 
ments to policyholders, $4,915,226 ($4,564,884); in- 
come saved, $2,880,106 ($2,965,109); assets, $63,445,- 
290 ($60,440,519); surplus, $7,569,718 ($6,961,288); 
insurance in force, $172,678,655 ($169,733,600); in- 
crease in amount in force, $2,945,055 ($8,073,348). 


New York Life, New York.—New premiums, $7,- 
410,347 ($6,516,106); renewals, $73,858,825 ($72,368.- 
472); total premiums, $81,269,172 ($78,879,578): in 
terest and rents, $28,674,173 ($26,797,298); total in- 
come, $112,669,667 ($107,546,059); paid death lasses, 
$24,833,302 ($23,726,135); endowments, $5,643,774 
($6,468,831); surrender values, $12,331,582 ($13,084,- 
647); dividends, $9,259,106 ($8,625,322); annuities, 
$1,583,183 ($1,659,508); total to policyholders, $63,- 
650,847 ($53,564,443) ; assets, $684,684,686 ($637,876,- 
567); new business paid for, $176,344,000 ($157,162,- 
000); insurance in force, 1,022,726 policies for $2,102,- 
106,746 (996,049 for $2,089,868,031); increase in 
amount in force, $62,242,715 ($37,053,804). 


Northern Assurance, Detroit, Mich.—Income, $216,- 
066 ($170,028); assets, $420,466 ($324,800); surplus, 
$134,226 ($140,502); new business, $2,868,618 ($2,- 
056,900); insurance in force, $7,104,631 (5,264,688) ; 
increase in amount in force, $1,839,943 ($1,268,742). 


Provident Life and Trust, Philadelphia,—Premiums, 
$9,421,407 ($8,733,931); total income, $12,720,432 


882); endowments, $2,686,362 ($2,658,616) annuities, 
$168,346 ($140,904); dividends, $1,593,042 ($1,312,- 
160); assets, $76,639,287 ($73,329,121); surplus, $9,- 
095,927 ($8,996,108); new business, 12,983 policies for 
$39,288,484 (11,820 for $34,740,766); insurance in 
force, 95,421 for $258,647,955 (87,912 for $237,161,- 
110); increase in amount in force, $21,486,845 ($19.- 
382,301). 


Security Mutual, Lincoln, Neb.—Premiums, $209,- 
641 ($200,081); total income, $259,657 ($243,988); 
paid to policyholders, $62,226 ($68,719); income 
saved, $134,262 ($107,642); assets, $872,026 ($729.,- 
523); surplus, $205,112 ($158,977); new business, 
$985,692 ($1,177,662); insurance in force, $6,611,190 
($6,284,608); increase in amount in force, $326,582 
($245,869). 
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limited themselves to weddings and births. 
Not long ago the thought occurred to read the 
home newspaper with a view to keeping tab 
on life insurance prospects, and in a short 
time there was cause for astonishment at the 
amount of interesting and valuable informa- 
tion which was immediately available. By way 
of illustration, one issue of the paper con- 
tained a list of all the taxpayers in the city 
who pay taxes on $10,000 or more. This list 
was immediately clipped into pages, arranged 
alphabetically and bound. The list includes 
over 2000 individuals and corporations; and if 
there is a man in the city who has local in- 
vesuments it is possible to get some track 
of him, If he happens to be connected with 
a corporation one can get some idea as to 
the quality of the financial atmosphere which 
surrounds him, and this list‘of taxpayers alone 
is of great help. 

Three or four times a year the banks and 
trust companies of the city publish statements 
and these contain the names of officers and 
directors. Almost the first time the news- 
paper was scanned with a new purpose there 
was secured the names of ninety officers and 
directors of banks and trust companies. Upon 
reducing them to a system it was also found 
that these officers and directors were asso- 
ciated in various enterprises and had connec- 
tions all over the city. The director of a 
trust company was president of this, vice-pres- 
ident of that, and treasurer of something else. 
Having an acquaintance in one financial in- 
stitution, it is easily possible to investigate 
a prominent business man in a very short time. 

After having arranged the system of bank 
and trust company directors and officials, the 
names of many of them are easily remem- 
bered, and every night on looking over 
the paper it is surprising to find how largely 
their doings made up the local news of the 
day. Clubs and society elections were re- 
counted and it soon appeared that the bankers 
and financiers on the list not only belonged 
to all the best clubs in town, but served as 
officers and committeemen. Here is a record 
of a single prospect that was entirely taken 
from the newspaper: 

J. W. L., director F. Trust Co., director C. 
Nat. Bank, president L. and S. Co., member 
Y. M. C. A., member F. P. Church, deacon 
sane church, superintendent Sunday school 
same church, member Country Club, member 
Commercial Club, treasurer Red Cross Tu- 
berculosis Committee, member board of trus- 
tees Southeastern Hospital Insane, appointed 
commissioner to sell certain property with 
bond at $100,000. 


GRASPING THE BusINESS SITUATION. 

This very busy man also carries a $10,000 
policy, and an agent calling on him should 
certainly be able to find something to talk 
about in connection with his many business 
and social interests. As one progresses with 
such a list of newspaper prospects he must 
get a pretty good grasp upon the business 
situation in his own community. 

Lists of incorporations are published in all 
good newspapers. Here is a record of the 
incorporation of a million dollar motor car 
company, Three local managers are named 





and the company will begin an advertising 
campaign from coast to coast. A general 
agency would find it a good plan to clip all 
incorporations and send them out to the dif- 
ferent fields where local or special agents 
might be at work. It might even be well 
to establish a regular information bureau in 
connection with the general agency and more 
or less keep in touch with the doings of the 
prominent business men of my field. 

Doubtless some information will accumulate 
merely for the pleasure it affords me, but the 
plan is of practical help in the following ways: 
One does not lose time by calling on men who 
had gone to Europe for several months, nor 
waste energy by trying to see men who had 
gone into bankruptcy or into the hands of a 
receiver. With just a little help from the 
city directory it would be possible to find 
all the prospects one needed in the daily 
newspapers. 


LOANS ON LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES. 

The subject of policy loans has come very 
much to the front during the past year owing 
to the possibility of a dangerous run upon 
the life insurance companies in the event of 
a period of financial stress. Company offi- 
cials and Insurance Commissioners are urg- 
ing that a specific provision be placed in policy 
contracts, allowing the companies at least 
ninety days in which to meet demands for 
such loans. In their annual reports to policy- 
holders the company officers are commenting 
upon the question as shown by the following 
extracts :-— 

State Mutual Life (Mass.),—Policy loans have 
become a prominent feature in modern life in- 
surance. Such loans availed of to continue the 
insurance in the absence of other means to meet 
the premiums are beneficent in their operation. 
The free use of policies, as borrowing collateral 
for business purposes, we believe to be inimical 
to the principles of insurance and subversive of 
the interests of the insured. 

Massachusetts Mutual.—For many years the 
company has made to its policyholders loans 
upon the security of their policies. Whenever 
a loan is made upon a policy the amount se- 
cured to a beneficiary is to that extent im- 
paired, and unless paid by the policyholder such 
loan must be deducted from the face of the 
policy in settlement of the claim. The extinc- 
tion of these liens against policies may be facil- 
itated by partial payments, which the company 
is ready to receive at any time. Such payments 
may be made in large or small sums, and should 
be persistently made in order that the benefi- 
ciaries may receive the full amount originally 
provided for their protection. 

Berkshire Life.—The demand for policy loans 
continues to increase. These loans often lead 
to the cancellation of policies and disappoint- 
ment when policies become a claim and the ex- 
isting loans are deducted from the proceeds. It 
is recomended that policyholders do not bor- 
row on their policies, except it be to meet 
emergencies. The company will accept partial 
payments on these notes to assist the policy- 
holders in paying them more quickly and easily. 

Union Mutual.—The habit is spreading rather 
than diminishing of borrowing on account of 
policies for whatever necessities may arise, 
trivial though they may be, and thus, most 
often for insufficient cause a mortgage is placed 
upon the future happiness of the family. Loans 
which are made for the purpose of meeting pre- 
miums, when no other means are available, are 
to be commended, but indiscriminate borrowing, 
because it is possible under the terms of the 
policy, is an inadvisable procedure. While the 
company can readily make these advances on 
account of the insurance, the harm lies, from the 
standpoint of the policyholder, in taking that 











much of the protection away from the bene- 
ficiary, whose later necessity for it is likely to 
surpass the requirements of the present. 


PROTECTION BEFORE INVEST- 
MENT. 


“Oh, I don’t consider life insurance very 
much of an investment,” said the business 
man who was being solicited by a keen so- 
licitor from one of the big city agencies. 

“Who ever told you that it was?” in- 
quired the agent coolly. 

“Oh, lots of agents,” was the answer. “All 
of them try to make me believe I can make 
more by buying insurance—in their companies 
—than by keeping at my own business.” 

“The information you have received,” re- 
turned the underwriter, “is not very good. 
It’s really time you met a real life insurance 
man, so that you could get your p’s and q’s 
on this proposition. Life insurance is pro- 
tection, not an investment. Whatever invest- 
ment features it has are incidental to the 
fundamental question of protection; and if 
you buy it simply for an investment you will 
not make anything. 

“Now, if you happen to have in mind in- 
vesting for your estate, and not for your- 
self, that is a different proposition. Then we 
have the question of facility in realizing upon 
the amount invested, ease in winding it up, 
safety of the principal and other important 
considerations which are not paramount with 
a man who is actively engaged in business. 

“Most of our big business men buy in- 
surance by the millions, and take as much 
as they can get; but it is not as an invest- 
ment, but simply for the protection of their 
estates. It’s an anchor to leeward, which 
will protect their families even if there should 
come a time when department stores and steel 
mills fail to make any money.” 

“But insurance has some investment value, 
hasn’t it?” the business man queried, inter- 
ested in the way the thing had been pre- 
sented, 

“Oh, yes,” replied the solicitor. “Life in- 
surance companies are the best-managed and 
best-organized financial institutions in the 
world, and they are earning huge sums on 
their investments, which are returned to the 
policyholder, after the expenses of operation 
and the losses are paid. But it stands to 
reason that after paying about a third of its 
income for losses, the company cannot make 
enough to be able to hand back to holders 
of maturing policies a sum which would com- 
pare with the ordinary commercial invest- 
ment.” 


Tue Savincs BAanx IpEa. 


“Savings banks are sometimes referred to 
by insurance men,” said the prospect, “and I’m 
told that an insurance policy makes a better 
showing than the bank.” 

“Well, in a case of that kind, what would 
you figure the life insurance protection 
worth?” queried the insurance man. “If not 
the full amount of the premium, which it 
is, as a matter of fact, wouldn’t it be worth 
fifty per cent of it?” 
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“Certainly that,” agreed the business man. 

“Assuming that is the case, an investment 
in life insurance is better than a savings ac- 
count, and I’ll show you.” 

And he did. 

The point of this little conversation is sim- 
ply this: Don’t let inquiries from prospects 
as to “investment values” get you away from 
the main idea. You are selling life insurance 
—protection—-and the prospect should be so- 
licited on that basis. If the investment fea- 
ture can be used to make the contract seem 
more attractive, well and good, but don’t put 
the investment cart before the protection 
horse. 


Third Supplement to The Handy Guide for 
IQgIlI. 

The third supplement to the 1911 edition of 
The Handy Guide to Premium Rates, Applica- 
tions and Policies, containing the new rates 
and policies for a number of companies which 
changed their plants with the opening of the 
new year, has been issued by The Spectator 
Company. 

This supplement includes new data for the 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, Pittsburgh Life and Trust and Reliance 
Life of Pittsburgh. 

Every agent to keep posted must have this 
supplement, copies of which will be furnished 
to those subscribers to The Handy Guide 
whose names appear on our books at twenty- 
five cents each. 

The price to non-subscribers is fifty cents, 
or on receipt of $3.25 (cash down) this sup- 
plement will be forwarded at once; the 1912 
edition of The Handy Guide, in April, and the 
three supplements to that edition when issued, 
at intervals during the year. Address orders 
to The Spectator Company, 135 William street, 
New York. 


The Money Value of a Productive Life. 


The evidence is unmistakable that there is 
coming to be a clearer understanding that a pro- 
ductive life has a money value which can be 
measured with as much accuracy as can other 
classes of property. Fluctuations occur in all 
values, for accidents and changes take place in 
all those things which are the subjects of pur- 
chase and sale. The income derived from every 
form of investment varies either with changes 
in earning capacity or from an increase or de- 
crease in the market price of the principal. A 
bond with a fixed rate pays its owner a varying 
return if its value varies from time to time. 

If the probable future length of a human life 
can be foretold and its earning capacity meas- 
ured, then the present value of its earnings 
can easily be ascertained. This is the founda- 
tion of life insurance, and the principle involved 
does not differ from that which is the basis for 
other forms of insurance. The owner of a build- 
ing or stock of goods estimates the money loss 
which he would suffer in case of fire and de- 
cides how much of this risk he will transfer 
to a fire insurance company and how much he 
will carry himself. In the same way, if he care- 
fully considers the question, he will measure 
the value of his life and determine how much of 
that risk he will place in a life insurance com- 
pany and what portion shall be carried by those 
who are dependent upon him. 


COMMERCIAL INSURANCE. 


Life insurance for family protection has been 
and doubtless always will be the chief part of 
the business. Those who have charge of com- 
mercial enterprises, however, are rapidly com- 
ing to realize that life insurance can relieve 


them of risks which cannot be escaped through 
any other means. In many profitable undertak- 
ings success depends largely upon the skill of 
certain individuals, the premature termination 
of whose lives would entail unexpected loss or 
even financial embarrassment. Banks often- 
times make loans more readily and on better 
terms if the borrower carries life insurance to 
protect his creditors. Hence this protection is 
being sought for more than heretofore, by those 
whose interests will in any way suffer by the 
loss of a life whose continuance is valuable to 
them in accordance with its earning power.— 
John M. Holcombe, president Phenix Mutual 
Life. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAID IN 1ozz. 
Aetna Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 




















YEAR AGE aT IssuE. 
Pouicy |_— : ‘ j BAINES 
Was | 
IssUED. 25 30 DO ct | 40 | 45 50 
_| 
| | | 
Premium..| 21.75 | 24.41 | 27.95 | 32.59 | 38.86 | 47.20 
| Lee 3.46 3.81 4.31 5.00 | 5.73 | 6.75 
1908...... 3.42 3.73 4,20 4.79 | 5.46 6.41 
1909...... 3.38 3.66 4.10 4.60 | 5.20 6.06 
1010... ... 3.34 3.59 4.00 4.40 | 4.94 5.73 
}\ ) } See 3.30 3.55 3 92 | 4.238 | 4.69 5.40 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Bas 7 
Premium..| 31.53 | 34.17 37.33 | 41.43 | 46.87 54.04 
1907...... 4,29 4.62 | 5.03 5.64 | 6.31 7,24 
1908...... 4.11 4.42 4.81) 5.32 | 5.93 | 6.82 
Radi, 3.95 4.23 4.59; 5.03 | 5.57 6.40 
1910...... 3.80 4.06 | 4.38 4.74 | 5.23 5.98 
SOSAs cies 3.66 3.90 4.18 4.46 | 4.90) 5.58 
| | 


20-YEAR E NDOWMEN T. 





Premium .| 49.25 | 49.71 | 50.49 51.95 | 54.52) 59.00 
5.90; 6.10} 6.45) 6.81) 7.51 
5.52} 5.71 | 6.01) 6.36 | 7.02 
5.15 | 5.34] 5.59) 5.90| 6.54 
4.79 | 4.98 5.18 | 5.47| 6.07 
4.47| 4.65| 4.80} 5.06| 5.61 








Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 














Premium..| 21.49 | 24.38 | 28.11 | 33.01 | 39.55 | 48.48 
1902...... 5.26 | 6.06 7.07 | 8.39 | 10.05 | 12.22 
1903...... 5.01 5.76 | 6.73 | 7,96 | 9.57 | 11.64 
1904...... 4.76 | 5.48 | 6.39 | 7.56| 9.09 | 11.07 
Ug SOC 4.52; 5.19| 6.05} 7.16 | 8.61 | 10.50 
1906...... 4.29 | 4.92 | 5.72| 6.76) 8.13] 9.93 
2007, 22s 4.06 | 4.64) 5.39 | 6.37 | 7.66) 9.37 
1908...... 3.83 | 4.37 | 5.07; 5.98| 7.19] 8.81 

4h ALRLEE 3.60} 4.11 | 4.76 | 5.60 | 6.73 | 8.25 
1910...... 3.38 | 3.85 | 4.45 | 5.23 | 6.28 | 7.69 
IGE. 6 5.0: 3.16 | 3.59; 4.14; 4.86 | 5.83; 7.14 





20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


Premium... 31.83 | 34.76 | 38.34 | 42.79 | 48.52 | 56.17 
1902...... | 7.71| 8.51 | 9.51} 10.72 | 12.21 | 14.10 
1903......| 7.27 | 8.03 | 8.97 | 10,12 | 11.55 | 13:36 
1904...... 6.84 | 7.56 | 8.44) 9:53 | 10.90 | 12.64 
1905... | 6.42 | 7.09| 7.93} 8.96 | 10.26 | 11.93 
1906... 6.01 | 6.64| 7.43| 8.39, 9.63 | 11.23 
1907... | 5.61} 6.19) 6.03) 7-84) 9.01 | 10.53 
1908......| 5.22 | 5.76| 6.45| 7.30| 8.40| 9.84 
1909... | 4.84) 5.34) 5.98] 6.77) 7.80] 9.16 
1910... | 4:46 | 4.92| 5.51| 6.25) 7.21 | 8.50 
1911... | 4:10 | 4.52 | 5.06] 5.74) 6.63| 7.83 











20- ‘YE AR E NDOWMENT. 








Premium..| 50.53 | 51.31 52.47 | 54.31 57.32 | 62.34 
1902...... 12.14 | 12.45 | 12.86 | 13.47 | 14.32 | 15.60 
1903...... 11.35 | 11.65 | 12.06 | 12.65 | 13.49 | 14.74 
1904,..... 10.59 | 10.88 | 11.28 11,86 | 12.67 | 13.90 
1905...... -84 | 10.13 | 10.51 | 11.08 | 11,87 | 13.08 
1906...... 9.12; 9.40 {| 9.77 | 10.32 | 11.09 | 12.26 
1907...... 8.42/) 8.68 | 9.04; 9.58 | 10.33 | 11.46 
1908...... 7.73 | 7.99| 8.34| 8.85| 9.58 | 10.67 
Premium..| 49.33 | 50.43 | 51.91 | 54.06 | 57.34 | 62.55 
| 
1909...... 5.89 6.45] 7.10) 7.90 8.86 | 10.10 
1910...... 5.24| 5.79| 6.48) 7.21) 8.14] 9%.34 
Co) ee 4.60, 5.15) 5.77 6.54 7.43} 8.59 
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ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 
THE YEAR z1or1. 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1911 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for 1910 are given in parenthesis. 
(See also THE SPECTATOR of January 18, 1912.) 


tna Life, Hartford.—All departments: Premiums, 
$17,171,884 ($16,695,501); total income, $21,994,696 
($21,506,587); paid policyholders, $12,550,729 $12,- 
251,253); income saved, $3,491,433 ($3,508,872); 
assets, $104,755,535 ($101,018,143); surplus, $10,573,- 
887 ($10,102,001); life insurance in force, 172,978 
policies, for $318,604,631 (170,208, for $307,102,649); 
increase in amount in force, $11,501,982 ($13,579,416). 

American Bankers, Chicago.—Assets, $562,955 
($401,688); surplus, $432,259 ($289,988); insurance in 
force, $8,421,840 ($917,490); increase in amount in 
force, $2,504,350 ($917,490). 

American Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiunis, $239,- 
693 ($214,223); total income, $301,464 ($254,444); 
paid policyholders, $129,044 ($42,760); income saved, 
$37,909 ($111,721); assets, $751,605 ($659,398); sur- 
plus, $192,651 ($146,925); new business, $2,061,730 
($1,710,942); insurance in force, $7,240,909 ($6,022,- 
380); increase in amount in force, $1,218,529 ($1,- 
*153,590). : 

Bankers Reserve, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, $1,048,- 
497 ($978,871); total income, $1,183,573 ($1,090,808) ; 
paid policyholders, $271,285 ($266,087); assets, $3,147,- 
872 . ($2,601,542); surplus, $655,963 ($543,163); new 
business, $5,234,348 ($4,482,725); insurance in force, 
$28,118,915 ($26,351,700); increase in amount in force, 
$1,767,215 ($1,103,058). 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass.—Premiums, $2,405,- 
868 ($2,387,150); total income, $8,526,737 ($3,304,- 
516); paid policyholders, $1,864,887 ($1,908,653); in- 
come saved, $1,017,726 ($844,825); assets, $19,804,891 
($18,886,877); surplus, $1,625,287 ($1,398,988); new 
business, $6,304,470 ($4,738,026); insurance in force 
$68,227,607 ($66,040,828) ; increase in amount in force, 
$2,186,779 ($777,248). 

Central Life, Ottawa, Ill._—Premiums, $210,803 
($158,378); income saved, $95,594 ($68,287); assets, 
$430,780 ($336,413); surplus, $188,181 ($134,471); in 
surance in force, $6,269,180 ($5,037,112); increase in 
amount in force, $1,242,018 ($1,297,125). 

California National, San Diego, Cal.—(Commenced 
business February 15, 1911.) Assets, $292,925; sur- 
plus, $285,761; insurance in force, $1,010,973. 

Citizens National, Anchorage, Ky.—Assets, $2,182,- 
734 ($2,012,708); surplus, $707,997 ($672,387); paid 
policyholders, $269,989 ($219,958); insurance in force, 
$19,304,650 ($17,662,668) ; increase in amount in force, 
$1,641,982. 

Cleveland Life, Cleveland, Ohio.—Assets, $476,963 
($388,961); surplus, $235,460 ($234,709); total in- 
come, $187,136 ($152,290); new business, $2,516,154 
($1,437,895); insurance in force, $6,585,280 ($5,140,- 
879); increase in amount in force, $1,444,901 ($197,- 
879). 

Connecticut Mutual, Hartford.—Premiums, $6,426,- 
780 ($6,158,018); payments to policyholders, $7,416,415 
($7,001,494); assets, $68,842,290 ($68,374,910); sur- 
plus, $3,357,852 ($3,570,840); new business, $19,799,- 
043 ($17,823,757); insurance in force, $199,154,900 
($191,089,777); increase in amount in force, $8,065,- 
123 ($6,541,919). 

Dakota Mutual, Watertown, S. D.—Total income, 
$298,835 ($232,618); paid policyholders, $35,562 ($13,- 
302); assets, $629,832 ($424,948); surplus, $339,241 
($252,810); new business, $8,304,126 ($2,561,344); in- 
surance in force, $6,580,588 ($1,375,394); increase in 
amount in force, $1,375,394 ($1,283,844). 


Fidelity Mutual, Philadelphia.—Paid policyholders, 
$2,447,141 ($2,310,184); assets, $24,142,952 ($21,673,- 
571); surplus, $865,239 ($816,289); insurance in force, 
$128,290,057 ($126,218,844); increase in amount in 
force, $2,071,213 ($1,652,029). 

Florida Life, Jacksonville, Fla.—Premiums, $219,958 
($151,118); death claims paid, $52,000 ($20,444); 
assets, $655,625 ($479,073); new business, $4,014,854 
($3,001,930); insurance in force, $8,542,692 ($6,318,- 
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608); increase in amount in force, $2,224,089 ($2,529,- 
823). 

Great Southern, Houston, Tex.—Assets, $1,128,792 
($1,038,051); surplus, $935,158 ($958,138); new busi- 
ness, $6,753,749 ($5,456,180); insurance in force, $10,- 
057,082 ($5,456,160); increase in amount in force, $4,- 
600,922 ($4,464,160). 

Greensboro Life, Greensboro, N. C.—Premiums, 
$386,224 ($342,144); income saved, $163,765 ($1654,- 
052); assets, $968,295 ($796,588); surplus, $243,238 
($221,927); insurance in force, $11,629,870 ($10,022,- 
289); increase in amount in force, $1,607,581 ($1,590,- 
818). 

Guarantee Life, Houston, Tex.—Assets, $745,317 
($529,567); surplus, $200,187 ($178,647); income 
saved, $187,470 ($148,575); new business, $3,016,104 
($3,484,827); insurance in force, $18,708,388 ($18,001,- 
892); increase in amount in force, $706,496 ($629,287). 

Home Life, New York.—Assets, $26,377,420 ($26,- 
026,299); surplus, $1,868,494 ($1,794,612); insurance 
in force, $105,047,760 ($100,214,968); increase in 
amount in force, $4,832,792 ($7,682,435). 

International Life, St. Louis, Mo.—Income, $631,- 
236 ($506,416); assets, $1,268,020 ($1,023,082); sur- 
plus, $832,816 ($816,550); insurance in force, $16,004,- 
867 ($12,757,006); increase in amount in force, $3,- 
247,861 ($4,916,233). 

Inter-Southern Life, Louisville, Ky.—Assets, $668,- 
246 ($272,931); surplus, $595,305 ($218,374); insur- 
ance in force, $5,418,949 ($8,182,597); increase in 
amount in force, $2,231,352 ($1,520,597). 


Life Insurance Company of Virginia, Richmond.— 
Premiums, $2,943,748 ($2,765,787); total income, $3,- 
804,874 ($8,062,146); paid policyholders, $1,072,301 
($966,186); assets, $7,378,967 ($6,338,574); surplus, 
$1,408,682 ($1,225,382); insurance in force, including 
industrial, 568,462 policies, for $78,499,874 ($542,293, 
for $72,440,374); increase in amount in force, $6,059,- 
500 ($4,102,761). 

Mid-Continent Life, Muskogee, Okla,—Premiums, 
$95,858 ($26,275); death claims paid, $14,200; assets, 
$606,248 ($565,180); surplus, $288,870 ($278,272); 
new business, $3,301,294 ($1,826,982); insurance in 
force, $3,973,586 ($1,826,932): increase in amount in 
force, $2,646,654 ($1,826,932). 

Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn.—Premiums, 
$668,784 ($656,545); total income, $831,666 ($798,- 
988); paid policyholders, $407,089 ($890,790); income 
saved, $261,112 ($260,080); assets, $3,427,702 ($3,- 
156,075); surplus, $164,432 ($164,463); new business, 
$2,510,600 ($2,865,000); insurance in force, $20,124,- 
097 ($19,478,579); increase in amount in force, $650,- 
518 ($386,589). 

Massachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass,—Pre 
miums, $9,563,919 ($8,947,788); total income, $12,726,- 
802 ($11,874,549); death claims paid, $2,578,350 ($2,- 
616,604); endowments, $308,286 ($295,884); sur- 
renders, $969,304 ($998,735); dividends, $1,739,498 
($1,587,304); total payments to policyholders, $5,580,- 
488 ($5,348,477); income saved, $5,069,066 ($4,627,- 
204); assets, $64,730,642 ($59,599,378); surplus, $5,- 
020,992 ($4,616,799); new business, 18,966 policies, for 
$34,922,672 ($18,052, for $82,778,071); insurance in 
force, 124,776 policies, for $288,660,270 ($115,866, for 
$262,497,288); increase in amount in force, $21,168,032 
($20,081,726). 

Mutual Life of New York —Total income, $84,913,- 
851 ($88,981,242); dividends paid policyholders, $13,- 
681,858 ($12,801,770); total to policyholders, $57,353,- 
726 ($66,751,062); income saved, $16,525,714 ($17,- 
634,686); assets, $587,130,268 ($572,859,068); surplus, 
$102,059,174 ($99,048,618); new business, $141,014,- 
$71 ($120,783,166); insurance in force, $1,504,974,662 
($1,464,024,896); increase in amount in force, $40,- 
950,266 ($22,700,548). 

National Life, Montpelier, Vt.—.n the issue of Tue 
Spectator for January 18 the surplus of this company 
at the end of 1911 was reported at $7,569,718, and for 
the end of 1910 at $6,961,288. In both cases the 
amount of dividends payable in the ensuing year was 
included, viz.: $994,972 for the 1911 statement, and 
$881,687 for the 1910 statement, The increase in in- 
surance in force for 1911, stated at $2,945,055, should 
have been $5,417,429, taking the statements of both 
years on the paid-for basis.. 











New England Mutual, Boston, Mass.—Premiums, 
$7,846,806 ($7,830,886); total income, $10,644,455 
($9,601,881); paid policyholders, $5,080,611 ($4,887,- 
745; income saved, $38,915,496 ($3,136,247); assets, 
$58,440,119 ($54,437,184); surplus, $4,581,307 ($4,- 
328,734); new business, $30,709,682 ($27,485,861); 
insurance in force, $282,817,782 ($213,730,176); in- 
crease in amount in force, $19,087,556 ($16,237,404). 


Oklahoma National, Oklahoma City.—Death claims 
paid, $18,500 ($3000); assets, $426,629 ($858,738); 
surplus, $358,331 ($848,211); new business, $3,085,748 
($2,565,000). 

Old Colony-Commercial, Chicago.—Assets, $548,701 
($281,493); surplus, $228,864 ($165,107); total income, 
$302,945 ($202,609); insurance in force, $8,174,000 
($5,244,000); increase in amount in force, $2,930,000 
(—$2,764,756). 

Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis.—Premiums, $67,- 
454 ($24,650); total income, $111,888 ($267,140); in- 
come saved, $48,773 ($228,826); assets, $959,535 
($908,982); surplus, $924,297 ($899,912); new busi- 
ness, $1,400,500 ($775,500); insurance in force, $2,- 
088,000 ($770,500); increase in amount in force, $1,- 
262,500 ($770,500). 


Oregon Life, Portland.—Premiums, $188,478 ($155,- 
850); total income, $208,804 ($169,872); income saved, 
$92,681 ($76,468); assets, $391,834 ($298,291); new 
business, $1,723,000 ($1,509,656); insurance in force, 
$5,222,000 ($4,270,605); increase in amount in force, 
$951,395 ($1,003,656). 

Penn Mutual, Philadelphia, Pa.—Premiums, $19,- 
636,495 ($18,529,896); total income, $25,937,787 ($24,- 
431,257); death claims paid, $5,557,828 ($5,469,366) ; 
endowments and annuities, $2,189,381 ($2,073,319); 
surrender values, $2,684,500 ($2,329,493); dividends, 
$2,849,155 ($2,079,985); total paid policyholders, $12,- 
680,364 ($11,952,163); assets, $126,855,296 ($117,230,- 
960); surplus, $8,571,272 ($7,914,819); new business, 
$78,134,801 ($67,747,884); insurance in force, $532,- 
550,097 ($499,563,062); increase in amount in force, 
$32,987,035 ($27,779,949). 

Phenix Mutual, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $5,- 
024,455 ($4,689,218); total income, $6,672,928 ($6,- 
262,384); paid policyholders, $8,257,402 ($3,008,560) ; 
income saved, $2,131,441 ($2,088,901); assets, $32,- 
313,102 ($30,096,861); surplus, $2,158,660 ($2,015,- 
253); new business, $18,958,122 ($16,267,786); insur- 
ance in force, $135,897,216 ($126,350,616); increase in 
amount in force, $9,546,600 ($7,847,028). 


Royal Union, Des Moines, Ia.—Income, $1,122,837 
($1,020,041); assets, $3,482,067 ($2,970,984); surplus, 
$260,258 ($214,690); insurance in force, $25,547,644 
($23,088,186); increase in amount in force, $2,459,458 
($2,064,158). 

Southeastern Life, Greenville, S. C,—Premiums, 
$142,411 ($104,458); total income, $158,756 ($120,- 
111); paid policyholders, $25,976 ($27,850); income 
saved, $49,254 ($42,372); assets, $305,687 ($246,258) ; 
surplus, $89,260 ($89,186); insurance in force, $4,- 
965,813 ($3,297,168); increase in amount in force, 
$1,668,645 ($745,213). 

Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.—Total 
income, $200,046 ($185,431); paid policyholders, $47,- 
375 ($43,012); income saved, $83,424 ($69,553); assets, 
$590,095 ($501,674); surplus, $279,238 ($261,868); in- 
surance in force, $5,621,100 ($5,106,862); increase in 
amount in force, $514,288 ($962,785). 

Standard Life, Pittsburg, Pa.—Reorganized March 
$1, 1911, Premiums, $185,382; death claims paid, $21,- 
750; dividends to policyholders, $24,563; assets, $552,- 
310; surplus, $342,080; insurance in force, $6,000,000, 

State Mutual, Worcester, Mass.—Premiums, $5,402,- 
862 ($5,068,767); tota. income, $7,206,296 ($6,754,- 
808); death claims paid, $1,604,794 ($1,414,903); other 
payments to policyholders, $2,148,748 ($2,292,448); 
total to policyholders, $3,753,542 ($8,707,346); income 
saved, $2,288,288 ($1,998,148); assets, $38,777,450 
($36,627,079); surplus, $8,325,702 ($2,955,238); new 
business, $19,178,418 ($18,255,700) ; insurance in force, 
$149,704,815 ($140,710,898); increase in amount in 
force, $8,993,917 ($8,140,884). 

Tennessee Life, Nashville, Tenn.—Assets, $250,603 
($217,839); surplus, $207,164 ($195,698); insurance in 
force, $2,610,500 ($1,909,500); increase in amount in 
force, $701,000 ($783,000). 
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Travelers, Hartford.—All departments: Total assets, 
$79,924,203 ($75,296,005); surplus, $12,048,251 ($11,- 
018,179); premiums income, $18,309,165 ($16,701,286) ; 
total income, $21,795,921 ($19,921,488); paid policy- 
holders, $10,741,893 ($8,971,563). Life department: 
Premiums, $7,726,095 ($6,641,329); paid policyholders, 
$4,427,391 ($8,647,029); assets, $68,029,979 ($58,605,- 
445); reserve funds, $57,464,526 ($53,790,118); new 
business, 14,177 policies, for $88,668,104 ($12,420, for 
$38,117,244); insurance in force, $249,729,584 ($228,- 
892,236); increase in amount in force, $20,887,348 
($19,591,462). 

Union Mutual, Portland, Maine.—Premiums, $2,- 
251,028 ($2,289,273); total income, $8,025,004 ($2,984,- 
118); paid policyholders, $1,685,205 ($1,396,984); in- 
come saved, $784,750 ($1,084,008); assets, $17,978,645 
($17,176,688); surplus, $1,633,444 ($1,558,446); new 
business, $5,242,246 ($4,520,885); insurance in force, 
$62,104,245 ($61,345,358) ; increase in amount in force, 
$758,887 ($661,158). 


PROGRESS OF NEW COMPANIES. 


California State Life Insurance Company, 
Sacramento, Cal.—Chartered December 3, 1910, 
with authorized capital of $500,000; closed stock 
books November 17, 1911, with about $30,000 
oversubscribed. Licensed December 27, 1911, 
with $500,000 capital and $302,210 surplus, fully 
paid up. Began business January 9, 1912, and 
has since written nearly $600,000 of paid-for 
business, 

Colorado Life Insurance Company, Trinidad, 
Col.—Capital, $100,000 (fully subscribed). Com- 
pany proposes to write life, health and accident 
lines. H. J. Egan is secretary. 

Federal Life and Casualty Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.—Authorized capital, $500,000. Will 
write life, accident and health insurance. Of- 
ficers have recently been elected as follows: 
Jno. T, Landis, president; E. M. Kelley and 
S. S. Lord, vice-presidents; B. B. Coffey, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Wm. Hume, counsel, and 
Dr. W. A. Bryan, medical director. 

Liquor Dealers Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, Danville, Ill.—Chartered June 10, 1910. 
Proposed capital, $200,000. Incorporators: T. G. 
Murphy, organizer (now deceased); S. W. Jones, 
M. D.; EB. F. Royse, D. A. Robbins, Chas. J. 
Leverenz, A. G. Elliott, Edward Blankenburg, 
John Reynolds, Ed. Puzey. Company has not 
yet made statutory deposit or applied for 
license. 

Louisiana State Life Insurance Company, 
Shreveport, La. — Capital, $250,000; surplus, 
$125,000, fully paid up. Licensed January 13, 
1912. Officers: W. T. Crawford, president; L. D. 
Prewitt, vice-president and general manager; 
R. M. Henderson, secretary. 

Pan-American Life Insurance Company, New 
Orleans, La. — Authorized capital, $1,000,000; 
authorized surplus, $750,000. Net sales up to 
January 9 aggregated $1,308,900, 3500 shares 
having been sold since bringing the total up to 
nearly $1,400,000. On January 16 the company 
had $820,047 cash and $350,000 6 per cent notes, 
mostly maturing before February 1, in bank. 
The company expects to qualify for license un- 
der Louisiana laws by April 1, with about 
$1,000,000 cash collected. Non-participating bus- 
iness exclusively will be written. The company 
was incorporated March 28, 1911, and has lately 
elected the following officers to serve three 
years: Crawford H. Ellis, president; S. Locke 
Breaux, W. B. Thompson, A. Dumser, vice-pres- 
idents; P. M. Lamberton, treasurer; James L. 
Wright, secretary, and Eugene L. McGivney, 
counsel, 

Universal Life Insurance Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio.—Capital, $100,000 (nearly subscribed), to 
be increased later to $1,000,000. Officers: George 
M. Fox, president; J. B. Madison, vice-president; 
J. A. Stevenson, secretary and treasurer; Dr. 
Joseph F. Hobson, medical director; Sanders, 
Squire & Dempsey, general counsel. 

Wyoming Life Insurance Company, Cheyenne, 
Wyo.—Capital, $300,000 (fully paid in); surplus, 
$37,500 (paid in). Will apply for license about 
February 1, and expects to begin business by 
February 15, 1912.. The officers are: Wm. R. 
Schnitger, president; Anson Higby, vice-presi- 
dent; Edward W. Stone, treasurer; Wm, E. 
Mullen, general counsel; Geo. P. Johnson, M. D., 
medical director. 
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WHY ONE SHOULD ENGAGE IN 
THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 
UNDERWRITING.* 


The Subject Considered from Every Point 
of View—Invaluable Hints to Field 
Men and Thought-Food for Managers— 
An Educational Series of Articles. 


By CHartes WARREN PICKELL. 
SEVENTEENTH INSTALMENT. 
Influence. 

Life is universal. There is no death— 
what seems so is separation. If a man 
thinks to isolate himself from his fel- 
low-men (an impossible thing)—first, 
he stagnates, then dries up, just like 
some lagoon the shifting sand has cut 

off from the main body of the ocean. 

Mixing with the world develops en- 
ergy—touching elbows starts dynamics. 
Contact of mind and heart creates a 
subtle but no less far-reaching power. 
Every man carries an atmosphere, the 
diameter of which is simply the attrac- 
tion he unconsciously exerts. Wherever 
he goes, whatever he does, this in- 
tangible, immeasurable force touches 
other lives. 

Radiating from his personality, liv- 
ing particles (like radium) burn their 
way into the intelligence, the will, the 
affections of others, shaping and mould- 
ing them more and more like his own. 
This wonderful thing common folks call 
influence. 

By this force, strong men, silently but 
surely, compel the weak ones to follow. 
By this force, the wise and prudent 





* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
York, This series of articles will be published later 
in book form, as inspiration to old agents and with a 
view to encouraging new agents to enter the business. 
See THe Spectator for November 17, December, 15, 
1910; February 9, March 16, March 30, April 27, May 
25, June 22, August 38, September 28, October 26, 
November 23, December 7, December 21, January 4 
and January 18, 1912. 
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easily secure the support of the sim- 
ple. By ‘this force, the courageous dis- 
arm the cowardice and indecision of 
the fearful and hesitant. By this force, 
the righteous get a grip on the wanderer 
and bring him back into a right line of 
action. 

Behold! Whoever enters the great 
business of life underwriting must neces- 
sarily invest everything he is in it.—/s, 
[ said! Jnvest, I said!—His influence 
must go in—all of it! Jmvesting in- 
fluence—risky? Say, if your own life 
doesn’t radiate the right kind of power, 
keep out! You don’t need a surgeon’s 
knife to open your understanding. 

To be more specific—Hear ye! In 
practice, the bright, winsome solicitor 
who secures the application 1s the com- 
pany. He stands for it. What does 
the applicant care about the great cor- 
poration whose name is so beautifully 
engraved on his policy? What does he 
care about the company’s history, stand- 
ing, rating, reserve, assets, surplus— 
pother! An upright man_ represents 
these several things. He is sponsor. 
He vouches for them all by his word 
and look. A spark from his life burned 
its way into the applicant’s, and he was 
all ablaze—There you are! 

But this is only one little corner. 
Breathe here a minute, dear reader! I 
affirm that nowhere else in the world is 
there a field offering so wide a range 
for your radioactive influence. If one 
is seized with a desire to live a useful 
and educational life (and all should be), 
where you are is the place, now is the 
time, life insurance is the business. 

How would you like the job of mak- 
ing better husbands—wiser and more 
tender fathers—more useful citizens? 
Help yourself. 








How would you feel if you knew 
that, while singing at your work, the 
lives you touched would be full of 
song? And the smile you dispensed as 
you held a shield over the widow and 
orphans, would you like to see it come 
back a hundred times sweeter? Help 
yourself. 

And, oh, yes! Would you like to be 
adopted into many homes as a member 
of the family, with your name loved— 
a plate at the table and a chair at the 
fireside? Help yourself. 

These are a few of the dividends 
from the proper investment of this un- 
limited, expansive thing we sometimes 
flippantly call “influence.’—There are 
many others. 

Cut loose from the home a minute. 
Did you ever think that the life solicitor 


” 


was the most powerful single agency 
employed to do away with the poor- 
houses and close up the criminal courts— 
making life everywhere worth living? 
Influence. Did you ever attempt to 
calculate the vast sums he was con- 
stantly adding to the nation’s wealth and 
so to its prosperity? Influence. 

Believe me, this solicitor may be 
called intelligence in motion, and, there- 
fore, the schoolmaster to thousands who 
cherish his tuition; or, better still, char- 
acter electrified, charging the lives he 
touches with every element he himself 
possesses, 

If, perchance, he is a manly man, 
from his manhood there pours a living 
crystal stream of real nobility, which 
helps to better every human standard. 
He knows men. He meets thousands 
of them. He persuades them. His in- 
fluence reaches and touches every phase 
of social, business and political life. If 
you ever “get into the game,” you will 
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comprehend the tremendous power a 
life solicitor exerts—you, yourself, will 
be such a magnet to draw men. You 
will also realize that the proper exer- 
cise of this force will react to make you 
a stronger personality and a better citi- 
zen. You will find your genius expand- 
ing—your art more admired—your lead- 
strategic—your thinking 
less shallow—your labor more produc- 


ership more 
tive. 

Don’t sneer. These are not merely 
Influence—in, ‘luo — Latin, 
Watch the indicator. 


platitudes. 
“flowing into,” 


(To be continued. ) 


THE PROPORTION OF THE WHITE 
POPULATION INSURED TO 
THOSE INSURABLE IN THE SEV- 
ERAL STATES OF THE UNITED 
STATES.* 


A New Table Based on the Ordinary Busi- 
ness in Force December 31, 1910, 
and the United States 
Census of 1910. 


By Lucitus McApAm, Actuary. 

About two years ago I published, in 
the columns of THe Specrator (blue 
Supplement), a table showing the pro- 
portion of lives insured to those insur- 
able in the United States, separated by 
States, 

Although the table attracted a great 
deal of attention, it was criticised at 
the time by some of the life insurance 
managers of the Southern States on the 
ground that it failed to take account 
of the large proportion of colored per- 
sons in certain States who are prac- 
tically uninsurable. 

It appeared, also, that some of the 
home office managers of life insurance 
companies had used the table in pre- 
paring the apportionment of new busi- 
ness expected from each State, thereby 
demanding miracles from the Southern 
managers, as compared with their North- 
ern and Western brethren. By the 
courtesy of the Director of the United 
States Census of 1910 I have been fur- 
nished with advance sheets, showing the 
population of the several States, sep- 
arated into white, negro and other races. 

From these reports I have made up 


* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. y 
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TABLE.—SuHowino ProportioN oF WHITE PoPpULATION INSURED TO NUMBER INSURABLE IN THE SEVERAL STATES. ORDINARY 
Lire InsurANCE IN Force DecemBer 31, 1910, Unirep States Census or 1910: 
Semonnennse rea pacar 5 
Total } White White | White 
STATE, Popula | Popula- | Persons Persons Per Cent. 
tion tion. | Insurable. Insured. 

| | 

| | 
Alabama 2,138,093 | 1,228,841 614,421 80,000 13.02 
Arizona. ..;. +. 204,354 171,499 85,750 8,853 10.32 
Arkansas. . 1,574,449 1,131,030 565,515 45,546 8.06 
California. . . 2,377,549 2,259,822 1,129,911 193,938 17.34 
Colorado 799,024 783,539 391,770 5,767 16.74 
Connecticut . 1,114,756 | 1,098,932 549,466 84,232 15.33 
oO PRR ee 202,322 | 171,103 85,552 12,124 14.17 
District of Columbia..... 331,069 | 236,128 | 118,064 39,629 33.57 
is 752,619 | 443,646 221,823 39,546 17.83 
2,609,121 1,431,816 715,958 141,352 19.74 
325,594 319,302 159,651 13,946 74 
5,638,591 5,526,982 2,763,491 503,636 18.22 
2,700,876 2,640,033 1,320,017 160,556 12.16 
2,224,771 2,209,0 1,104,548 113,016 | 10.23 
Seis dahelee Sack die 1,690,949 1,633,883 816,942 73,093 8.95 
Kentucky. ....:...... 2,289,905 2,027,955 1,013,978 111,624 | 11.01 
LouiG@@na,...: 60655 1,656,388 941,125 470,563 644 5.86 
NE ee a 742,371 740,017 370,009 48,621 13.14 
Maryland.......... 1,295,346 1,062,645 531,323 88,634 | 16.68 
Massachusetts . .. 3,366,416 3,325,053 1,662,527 317,810 | 19.12 
Michigan... . 2,810,173 2,785,258 1,392,629 152,008 10.92 
Minnesota. . 2,075,708 2,059,253 1,029,627 120,459 11.70 
Mississippi. . 1,797,114 786,119 393.060 58,353 14.85 
Missouri... . . 3,293,335 3,134,945 1,567,473 211,545 13.50 
Montana... 376, 360,587 180,294 27,075 15.02 
Nebraska . 1,192,214 1,180,311 590,156 62,278 10.55 
Nevada....... TER, nae fea ae hate 81,875 74,371 37,186 5,992 16.11 
DOW CE os inn shah she ins s veeded 430,572 429,909 214,955 26,576 12.36 
New Jersey......... Fa Vi abe wie oad Ow ikl 2,537,167 2,445,927 1,222,964 197,179 | 16.12 
DON INN 5 our Pp lecerG sito aeiee MTS poe ee 327,301 304,602 152,301 11,080 | 7.28 
OW: SOUR iio ee king ve be ieee foe 9,113,614 8,966,921 4,483,461 929,744 | 20.74 
Wri CUrOtNa Sneath Rotten bbw te hee? 2,206,287 1,500,513 750,257 78,0 10.40 
UOC EPMO eh icc OR ae ok on TE Rye Oa a bg e Eb 577,056 569.855 284,928 27,602 9.69 
6 SG SR RR ee ee rT rE SL eT AR Sry 4,767,121 4,654,907 2,327,454 345,607 14.85 
IN eh oN ae Oy pad ie nk arenes a ald 1,657,155 1,444,535 722,268 9,846 | 5.52 
IONS isso. 0 ES te See a Pee sdas 672,765 55,094 327,547 38,005 | 11.60 
POMMAON i) io seh aie an cdg adda. Vahoreeey hed 7,665,111 7,467,760 3,733,880 620,933 16.63 
ede TNE 3. ss Poets cee eine eee 542,610 532,498 266,249 2,532 15.97 
PS CNG) 5 6.6 Sse rs NSS py ep eF 1,515,400 679,162 339,581 64,870 19.10 
SOUT POMMOA Sis ise Ve Var Seren cee cies 583,888 + 563,771 | 281,886 31,780 | 11.27 
I ite hig go 5b ko AWd aie nale CP ebay oid 2,184,789 1,711,433 | 855,717 85,816 | 10.03 
OMAR igo lice Fos Sika rads covihen ears GG 3,896,542 3,204,896 1,602,448 131,354 8.20 
LO CNRS Sea Ee ain eC) fan a Neg INE Sih 1 RR 373,351 366,602 | 183,301 | 21,303 11,62 
WROD ek ta Giey siersouele ye wedene ne lee 355,956 354,298 177,149 28,803 16.26 
OTR OEE AEE Oe RE EM aW Ie ay: 2,061,612 | 1,389,809 694,905 90,103 12.97 
Washington... i ie ie sss sne reese ce tapeen ones 1,141,990 | 1,109,157 554,579 63,292 11.41 
WVOSE VR BING | 255 ji vests tiojeres.s unas a Hie coves 1,221,119 1,156,817 | 578,409 47,427 8.20 
WON Ein CEU TG dea be 8 Reb EDs eines 2,333,860 2,320,557 1,160,279 112,119 | 9.67 
Wyoming............. 145,965 140,373 70,187 8,436 | 12.02 
TRIN yo cris beep bea eotee bl tie ah ov bate +o f hs UO 81,732,687 40,866,349 | 5,899,153 14,44 





columns 2 and 3 of the table accom- 
panying this article. 

Column 4 contains an estimate of the 
number of insurable WHITES in each 
State taken as fifty per cent of the to- 
tal white population. 

This estimate excludes children be- 
low age 15, old persons above age 65, 
and others not insurable for physical 
reasons, 


Column 5 gives the number of WHITE 
lives insured, and was found by taking 
the amount of insurance in force in 
each State December 31, 1910, as shown 
by The Spectator Year Book of 1911, 
and dividing the amounts by $2,000, as- 
sumed as the average amount of each 
policy. This column contains only ordi- 
nary business, and does not include 
either industrial or fraternal insurance. 


Column 6 gives the percentage of 
lives insured to those insurable among 
the WHITE population of each State. It 
will here be noted that the figures of 
the Census and the number of lives in- 
sured are given for the same year, which 


is a signal advantage of this new table, 
as it makes a proper comparison of fig- 
ures, besides bringing them down to 
the latest practicable date. 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 
THE YEAR 1or11. 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1911 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for I910 are given in parentheses. 
(See also THE Spectator of January 18 and 
February I, 1912.) 


American Central, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, 
$897,238 ($887,049); total income, $1,063,425 ($1,039,- 
882); income saved, $311,008 ($865,256); assets, $3,- 
205,000 ($2,840,000); new business, $8,941,000 ($8,- 
008,000); insurance in force, $30,124,000 ($26,776,- 
000); increase in amount in force, $3,348,000 ($1,- 
760,000). 

American Home, Fort Worth, Tex.—Premiums, 
$93,566 ($65,504); total income, $135,773 ($115,888); 
paid policyholders, $11,138 ($1000); income saved, 
$25,635 ($22,659); assets, $618,189 ($586,918); sur- 
plus, $549,031 ($553,934); new business, $1,800,660 
($1,834,846); insurance in force, $3,109,923 ($2,125,- 
846); increase in amount in force, $984,077 ($1,622,- 
846). 

Ameriean National, Lynchburg, Va.—Premiums, 
$225,196 ($204,128); assets, $484,298 ($387,843); sur- 
plus, $195,617 ($196,403); insurance in force, $7,082,- 
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187 ($5,383,536); increase in amount in force, $1,698,- 
651 ($1,020,327). 

Amicable Life, Waco, Tex.—Premiums, $200,974 
($67,407); total income, $653,349 ($329,078); paid 
policyholders, $33,961; income saved, $381,719 ($254,- 
848); assets, $1,369,389 ($823,258); surplus, $855,- 
469 ($546,390); new business, $4,363,000 ($1,830,206) ; 
insurance in force, $5,544,706 ($1,830,206); increase 
in amount in force, $3,714,500 ($1,830,206), 

Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md.—(Including indus- 
trial): Premiums, $788,326 ($738,813); total income, 
$876,666 ($818,544); paid policyholders, $301,448 
($283,827); income saved, $230,524 ($205,865); assets, 
$2,039,928 ($1,800,505); surplus, $354,206 ($334,752); 
new business, $7,175,401 ($7,415,536); insurance in 
force, $17,739,644 ($16,421,471); increase in amount 
in force, $1,318,173 ($1,788,755). 

Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, Ia.—Paid 
policyholders, $3,605,689 ($3,212,738); assetg, $17,148,. 
637 ($15,410,455); surplus, $348,589; insurance in 
force, $491,104,000 ($451,148,000); increase in amount 
in force, $39,956,000 ($41,158,000). 

Boston Mutual, Boston, Mass.—(Including indus- 
trial): Premiums, $691,236 ($655,052); insurance in 
force, $17,007,693 ($15,895,163); increase in amount 
in force, $1,112,530 ($720,773). 

Colonial Life, Jersey City, N. J.—Premiums, $935,- 
240 ($873,522); total income, $1,071,195 ($987,752); 
paid policyholders, $320,049 ($304,623); income 
saved, $239,966 ($200,891); assets, $1,806,969 ($1,555,- 
318); surplus, $265,088 ($261,843); new business, in- 
dustrial included, $10,270,290 ($10,351,096); insur- 
ance in force, $26,673,914 ($24,958,731); increase in 
amount in force, $1,715,183 ($1,527,965). 

Columbian National, Boston, Mass.—Total income, 
$2,017,529 ($1,483,959); assets, $7,448,325 ($5,686,- 
486); surplus, $1,445,918 ($1,480,000); insurance in 
force, $51,025,951 ($37,220,289); increase in amount 
in force, including reinsurance, $13,805,662 ($363,542). 

Commonwealth, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, $72,681 
($25,276); total income, $88,547 ($132,956); paid 
policyholders, $9200; income saved, $13,789 ($108,- 
891); assets, $300,094 ($283,177); surplus, $276,241 
($279,988); new business, $1,536,870 ($648,000); in- 
surance in force, $2,111,870 ($648,000); increase in 
amount in force, $1,463,870 ($648,000). 

Connecticut General, Hartford.—Premiums, $1,783,- 
060 ($1,587,264); total income, $2,295,392 ($2,054,- 
655); paid policyholders, $861,782 ($240,032); income 
saved, $957,753 ($838,767); assets, $10,955,027 ($9,- 
907,053); surplus, $1,372,839 ($1,247,016); new busi- 
ness, $11,619,808 ($8,350,961); insurance in force, 
$56,367,863 ($49,044,372); increase in amount in force, 
$7,323,491 ($4,475,708). 

Dakota Western, Watertown, S. D.—Premiums, 
$64,783 ($37,637); total income, $92,729 ($53,390); 
paid policyholders, $3065 ($8000); income saved, $21,- 
469 ($5927); assets, $172,529 ($136,968); surplus, 
$152,605 ($127,615); new business, $1,445,000 ($1,046,- 
000); insurance in force, $1,920,500 ($1,265,500); in- 
crease in amount in force, $655,000 ($914,000). 

Franklin Life, Springfield, I1l.—Premiums, $1,317,- 
490 ($1,285,166); total income, $1,586,648 ($1,607,- 
762); paid policyholders, $843,627 ($904,809); income 
saved, $301,484 ($284,765); assets, $5,732,086 ($5,430,- 
805); surplus, $1,001,077 ($969,635); new business, 
$8,909,860 ($10,798,819); insurance in force, $42,410,- 
962 ($40,021,110); increase in amount in force, $2,- 
389,852 ($3,167,500). 

Great Western, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, $481,- 
746 ($432,507); total income, $539,761 ($555,094) ; 
paid policyholders, $90,961 ($186,638); income saved, 
$250,378 ($204,305); assets, $1,091,951 ($840,516); sur- 
plus, $161,545 ($165,181); new business, $3,171,936 
($2,534,443); insurance in force, $14,740,652 ($13,- 
006,075); increase in amount in force, $1,734,577 ($1,- 
520,585). 

Guaranty Life, Davenport, la.—Premiums, $74,544 
($119,372); total income, $117,196 ($213,762); paid 
policyholders, $20,470 ($23,238); income saved, $19,- 
170 ($23,123); assets, $306,951 ($284,964); surplus, 
$155,007 ($149,224); new business, $487,572 ($1,- 
298,119); insurance in force, $2,195,823 ($3,809,227) ; 
increase in amount in force, —$1,184,404 ($501,241). 

Hartford Life, Hartford, Conn.—Premiums, $2,342,- 
870 ($2,291;277); total income, $2,635,112 ($2,510,- 
013); paid policyholders, $1,663,647 ($1,759,276) ; in- 
come saved, $320,125 ($235,090); assets, $5,502,211 
($5,002,429); surplus, $1,018,932 ($997,744); new 
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business, $6,797,015 ($4,620,053); insurance in force, 
$52,691,720 ($51,608,084); increase in amount in force, 
$1,083,686 (—$1,046,684), 

Inter-Southern, Louisville, Ky.—Premiums, $68,280 
($48,535); total income, $256,929 ($146,600); paid 
policyholders, $5378 ($8643); income saved, $139,103 
($25,620); assets, $607,536 ($272,931); surplus, $539,- 
595 ($227,548); new business, $3,850,852 ($2,134,500) ; 
insurance in force, $5,413,949 ($3,182,597); increase 
in amount in force, $2,231,352 ($1,520,507). 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo.—Premiums, 
$1,204,930 ($1,049,826); total income, $1,370,656 ($1,- 
176,563); paid policyholders, $306,480 ($272,825); in- 
come saved, $527,568 ($435,451); assets, $2,523,590 
($2,017,377); surplus, $381,271 ($274,514); new busi- 
ness, $12,002,887 ($10,728,731); insurance in force, 
$33,289,000 ($28,881,000); increase in amount in force, 
$4,407,000 ($3,850,000). 

John Hancock Mutual, Boston.—(Including indus- 
trial): Premiums, $22,212,355 ($20,744,094); total in- 
come, $25,759,147 ($23,925,223); paid policyholders, 
$9,552,688 ($9,354,222); income saved, $9,365,488 
($7,936,676); assets, $82,269,172) ($73,093,946); sur- 
plus, $9,735,078 ($9,556,453) ; insurance in force, $613,- 
469,276 ($570,838,770); increase in amount in force, 
$42,630,506 ($42,961,440). 

La Fayette Life, La Fayette, Ind.—Assets, $604,476 
($479,677); surplus, $84,639 ($65,191); insurance in 
force, $8,261,809 ($7,460,738); increase in amount in 
force, $801,071 ($212,861). 

Meridian Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, $474,- 
512 ($409,580); total income, $587,997 ($518,162); 
paid policyholders, $114,384 ($109,677); income saved, 
$208,250 ($199,030); assets, $1,934,476 ($1,715,274); 
surplus, $366,458 ($333,558); new business, $9,039,726 
($8,169,278); insurance in force, $20,406,095 ($17,- 
043,574); increase in amount in force, $3,362,521 ($5,- 
256,222). 

Michigan Mutual, Detroit, Mich.—Premiums, $1,- 
437,492 ($1,451,865); total income, $2,018,906 ($2,- 
030,517); paid policyholders, $1,487,048 ($1,399,648); 
income saved, $100,852 ($192,825); assets, $11,651,439 
($11,539,427); surplus, $886,268 ($860,431); new 
business, $6,506,069 ($6,060,964); insurance in force, 
$47,978,271 ($47,460,155); increase in amount in 
force, $518,116 ($669,563), 

Midland Mutual, Columbus, Ohio,—Premiums, $277,- 
633 ($213,593); total income, $305,080 ($231,407); 
paid policyholders, $29,782 ($24,499); income saved, 
$147,870 ($81,343); assets, $594,849 ($443,490); sur- 
plus, $265,811 ($240,917); new business, $2,754,219 
($3,001,537); insurance in force, $7,876,212 ($6,092,- 
356); increase in amount in force, $1,788,856 ($1,899, 
869). 

Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb.-—-Premiums, $112,730 
($85,528); total income, $127,261 ($98,001); paid 
policyholders, $12,909 ($15,044); income saved, $63,- 
573 ($45,127); assets, $292,873 ($236,730); surplus, 
$132,832 ($126,794); new business, $1,353,775 ($882,- 
662); insurance in force, $3,587,519 ($2,641,084); in- 
crease in amount in force, $946,485 ($628,583). 

Missouri State Life, St. Louis, Mo.—Premiums, $1,- 
058,310 ($962,703); total income, $1,247,151 ($1,092,- 
253); paid policyholders, $352,093 ($244,073); income 
saved, $471,356 ($421,186); assets, $3,085,122 ($2,- 
584,469); surplus, $609,992 ($554,289); new business, 
$9,119,511; insurance in force, $30,610,632 ($27,5382,- 
011); increase in amount in force, $3,078,621 ($4,242,- 
997). 

Montana Life, Helena, Mont.-Premiums, $109,489 
($49,270); total income, $183,166 ($245,146); paid 
policyholders, $11,815; income saved, $75,326 ($195,- 
188); assets, $525,838 ($421,617); surplus, $459,072 
($404,229); new business, $1,844,000 ($1,144,500); in- 
surance in force, $2,840,000 ($1,144,500); increase in 
amount in force, $1,695,500 ($1,144,500). 

Mutual of Baltimore.—-Premiums, $356,950 ($338,- 
693); total income, $392,019 ($369,644); paid policy- 
holders, $143,968 ($148,876); income saved, $112,321 
($90,077); assets, $846,357 ($734,228); surplus, $242,- 
738 ($198,764); new business, industrial, $3,563,812 
($2,536,380); insurance in force, $10,237,391 ($9,138,- 
603); increase in amount in force, $1,098,788 ($1,106,- 
797), 

National of U, S. of A., Chicago, Il.—Premiums, 
$1,868,928 ($1,821,034); total income, $2,382,678 ($2,- 
405,555); paid policyholders, $2,116,498 ($1,479,430) ; 
income saved, —$398,577 ($359,975); assets, $9,616,- 
336 ($9,961,913); surplus, $1,401,183 ($1,336,417); 


new business, $8,349,260 ($7,346,686); insurance in 
force, $46,363,046 ($44,985,035); increase in amount in 
force, $1,378,011 ($1,408,730). 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis, Minn,—Paid 
policyholders, $1,714,055 ($988,826); assets, $5,487,- 
738 ($6,085,427); surplus, $335,271 ($294,719); insur- 
ance in force, $27,806,369 ($26,841,937); increase in 
amount in force, $964,432 ($1,815,799). 

Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Cal.—Premiums, 
$229,805 ($191,821); assets, $630,536 ($529,816); sur- 
plus, $282,087 ($278,173); new business, $2,316,610 
($2,265,830); insurance in force, $6,495,619 ($5,296,- 
313); inerease in amount in force, $1,199,306 ($1,239,- 
389). 

Pacific Mutual, Los Angeles, Cal.—-Premiums, $4,- 
622,390 ($4,384,479); total mcome, $5,784,452 ($5,384,- 
036); paid policyholders, $1,887,678 ($1,928,244); in 
come saved, $2,561,816 ($2,218,648); assets, including 
accident branch, $23,363,287 ($20,771,995); surplus, 
$2,459,968 ($2,144,547); new business, $22,966,567 
($20,656,363); insurance in force, $126,280,772 ($117,- 
513,574); increase in amount in force, $8,767,198 ($5,- 
973,789). 

Peoples Life, Chicago, Ill—Premiums, $89,504 
($33,699); total income, $89,111 ($40,427); paid 
policyholders, $9206 ($6064); income saved, $55,360 
($13,974); assets, $196,015 ($145,502); surplus, $107,. 
033 ($100,276); new business, $2,522,300 ($456,000); 
insurance in force, $2,788,520 ($854,970); increase in 
amount in force, including reinsurance, $1,928,550 
($217,570). 

Preferred Life, Grand Rapids, Mich.—Premiums, 
$65,546 ($34,715); total income, $120,662 ($63,088); 
income saved, $58,951 ($26,517); assets, $186,308 
($127,211); surplus, $155,894 ($119,204); new busi- 
ness, $1,364,601 ($1,206,249); insurance in force, $2,- 
325,130 ($1,206,249); increase in amount in force, 
$1,118,881 ($1,206,249), 

Presbyterian Ministers Fund, Philadelphia,—Pre- 
miums, $594,292 ($564,400); total income, $819,757 
($735,042); paid policyholders, $246,853 ($196,254); 
income saved, $519,952 ($485,016); assets, $5,001,632 
($4,487,801); surplus, $754,050 ($605,585); new busi- 
ness, $1,847,249 ($1,789,859); insurance in force, $16, 
652,998 ($15,410,390); increase in. amount in force, 
$1,242,608 ($1,076,409). 

Protective Life, Birmingham, Ala.—Premiums, $1238,- 
546 ($93,263); total income, $139,480 ($106,498); 
paid policyholders, $12,444 ($20,711); income 
saved, $55,747 ($26,005); assets, $286,879 ($223,020); 
surplus, $170,651 ($164,317); new business, $1,466,- 
241 ($1,123,875); insurance in force, $3,620,116 ($2,- 
808,375); increase in amount in force, $811,741 ($478,. 
125). 

Reliance Life, Pittsurg, Pa.—Premiums, $1,034,559 
($824,356); total income, $1,181,809 ($963,552); paid 
policyholders, $219,490 ($245,781); income saved, 
$195,691 ($142,147); assets, $3,174,314 ($2,957,677); 
surplus, $1,275,242 ($1,479,089); new business, $13,- 
380,290 ($10,662,912); insurance in force, $30,782,885 
($23,642,935); increase in amount in force, $7,139,960 
($6,119,225). 

Reserve Loan Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Premiums, 
$638,393 ($582,532); total income, $756,633 ($688,. 
797); paid policyholders, $193,360 ($203,095); income 
saved, $232,267 ($166,727); assets, $2,541,351 ($2,. 
292,563); surplus, $258,880 ($252,176); new business, 
$7,572,244 ($5,140,098); insurance in force, $20,304,- 
040 ($17,788,755); increase in amount in force, $2,516,- 
285 ($2,266,033). 

Rockford Life, Rockford, Ill.—Premiums, $27,549 
($11,055); total income, $34,508 ($63,860); paid 
policyholders, $1459 ($643); income saved, —$1595. 
($39,919); assets, $139,637 ($139,102); surplus, $126,- 
001 ($183,704); new business, $887,000 (>378,500); 
insurance in force, $1,102,600 ($351,000); increase in 
amount in force, $751,500 ($351,000). 

San Antonio Life, >an Antonio, Tex.—Premiums, 
$136,269 ($87,891); total income, $168,030 ($273,603); 
paid policyholders, $6830 ($2000); income saved. $54,- 
761 ($150,648); assets, $485,700 ($426,085); surplus, 
$405,845 ($401,252); new business, $2,710,550 ($2 
981,400); insurance in force, $4,083,650 ($2,629,020): 
increase in. amount in foree, $1,454,630 ($2,629,020). 

Scandia Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $476,030 
($406,538); total income, $524,988 ($447,265); paid 
policyholders, $216,807 ($177,885); income saved, 
$141,033 ($124,972); assets, $1,166,718 ($974,468); 
surplus, $542,079 ($515,100); new business, $3,228,335 
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($3,357,059); insurance in force, $15,974,329 ($14,- 
074,402); increase in amount in force, $1,899,927 ($2,- 


647,839) 


Scranton Life, Scranton, Pa.—Premiums, $670,128 
($512,005); total income, $742,259 ($591,422); paid 
policyholders, $133,262 ($104,827); income _ saved, 
$264,944 ($207,768); assets, $1,100,404 ($808,557); 
surplus, $397,199 ($382,756); new business, $8,384,808 


($6,609,566); insurance in force, $17,211,194 ($13,148,- 


046): increase in amount in force, $4,063,148 ($2,- 
807,021). 

Southern States Life, Atlanta, Ga.—Premiums, 
$537,051 ($446,374); assets, $902,410 ($702,029); sur- 


plus, $170,528 ($170,281); insurance in force, $14,801,- 
487 ($12,500,486); increase in amount in force, $2,- 
801,001 ($2,636,396). 

Southern States Mutual, Charleston, W. Va.—Pre- 
miums, $164,893 ($149,615); total income, $200,046 
($177,456); paid policyholders, $47,375 ($43,012); in. 
come saved, $83,424 ($61,577); assets, $571,897 ($479,- 
189); surplus, $279,238 ($253,288); insurance in force, 
$5,621,100 ($5,106,862); increase in amount in force, 
$514,228 ($958,091). 

State Life, Indianapolis, Ind.—Assets, $10,863,513 
($9,653,191); surplus, $1,502,054 ($1,288,048); insur- 
ance in force, $88,148,378 ($82,334,290); increase in 
amount in force, $5,814,088 ($4,263,005). 

Sun Life of Canada, Montreal.-—-Premiums, $8,276,- 
713 ($7,485,409); total income, $11,362,323 ($10,300,- 
226); paid policyholders, $3,888,528 ($3,024,999); in- 
come saved, $5,498,728 ($5,252,932); assets, $43,900,- 
886 ($88,164,790); surplus, $4,967,074 ($4,202,438) ; 
new business, $27,047,007 ($28,759,789); insurance in 
force, $162,037,383 ($141,172,681); increase in amount 
in force, $20,864,702 ($13,012,204). 

United States Annuity and Life, Chicago, Ill.—Pre- 
miums, $810,342 ($245,962); total income, $344,608 
($276,005); paid policyholders, $49,218 ($27,002); in- 
come saved, $134,847 ($93,530); assets, $747,071 
($596,616); surplus, $318,883 ($280,745); new busi- 
ness, $3,848,801 ($3,301,456); insurance in force, $9,- 
768,254 ($7,947,451); increase in amount in force, 
$1,805,803 ($1,341,560). 

Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, Tenn,—Pre- 
miums, $523,544 ($455,895); total income, $585,959 
($504,455); paid policyholders, $169,708 ($115,591) ; 
income saved, $194,755 ($208,248); assets, $1,169,881 
($958,817); surplus, $184,718 ($162,914); new busi- 
ness, $4,648,007 ($3,830,944); insurance in force, $16,- 
795,790 ($14,392,965) ; in amount in force, 
$2,402,825 ($1,984,384). 

Western and Southern, 
cluding industrial): Premiums, $2,301,350 ($2,096,- 
387); total income, $2,580,274 ($2,303,268); paid 
policyholders, $872,305 ($566,674); income saved, 
$507,988 ($742,365); assets, $6,122,365 ($5,614,765) ; 
surplus, $176,733 ($128,808); new business, $21,905,- 
780 ($16,706,720); insurance in force, $56,060,715 
($49,245,028); increase in amount in force, $6,815,687 
($4,464,121), 

Western States Life, San Francisco, Cal.—Pre- 
miums, $200,099 ($42,936); total income, $260,950 
($450,936); assets, $1,366,378 ($1,372,068); new busi- 
ness, $4,356,575 ($1,555,350). 


increase 


Cincinnati, Ohio,—(In- 


Maryland Life’s New Rates. 


The Maryland Life of Baltimore, Md., has 
issued new and reduced rates on several of its 
non-participating forms as follows: 

“ 








25 | 30 36 | 40 | 45 | 50 


Ordinary Life........ ..|16.91) 19.25/22 .30/26. 32) 31, 75)39.19 
20-Payment Life........|24.71/27.15 80. 16)33.93/38.81 45.31 


20-Year Endowment... ./42.15 42.69/43 52/44. 88/47 .22'51.23 
| | 


AGE. 


Metropolitan Life Adopts Disability Clause 
and Reduces Intermediate Rates. 


The Metropolitan Life of New York has 
adopted the “Disability Clause” among other 


features of its latest policies. This clause 
provides waiver of premiums in the event of 
total and permanent disability occurring to the 
insured before attaining age sixty. This clause 
is optional, must be asked for in the applica- 
tion, and will not be issued on intermediate 
or special policies. The additional premiums 
charged for this feature are in part as follows: 


AGE AT Issug. 


Pouicy. FA HRRER EE SE LPe OAR BE EY, 

25 | 30; 35 | 40| 45 | 50 

Whole Life, $5000. . . | 65 | .85) 1.15 |1.60) 2.30 |3.50 
Endow. at »ge 85, $1000! .14 18 24 33 47 72 


10-Payment Life, $1000 07 | .09' .13 | .19 30 | .52 
15-Payment Life, $1000) .08 | .10) .14] .22; .36| .71 
20-Payment Life, $1000; .08 11} .16| .40) .45)| .72 
10-Year Endow., $1000) .16 | .19| .23 |] 32) .45 | .72 
15-Year Endow., $1000) .16) .17| .23 | .32) .48 | .87 
20-Year Endow., $1000) .13 | .17| .23] .33) .54)| .81 











The company has also materially reduced 
its rates on intermediate policies, as the fol- 
lowing table shows in condensed form: 


PREMIUMS PER $500 INSURANCE, 


AGE aT IssuE. 

Po.icy. | 

| 25] 30| 35| 40| 45] 50 
| 


8.90110.42 11.14/14, 88) 18.12/22 34 


Whole Life............ 


10-Payment Life........ 20.76/23. 16)24 24/29. 26/33 08/37 .54 
15-Payment Life........ 15 36/17 20/18 04/22 .02|25, 18/29 .04 
20-Payment Life........ 12.76) 14.34/15 08) 18.64/21. 58)25.32 


2. 
10-Year Endowment... .|45 77/45 .94|46. 44/47. 24/48 .42/50.18 
15-Year Endowment... .|29.06/29 .30)29.98'30 94/32. 42/34. 62 
20-Year Endowment... .| 20.93 21.32/22. 14)23 34/25. 12)/27.78 











PROGRESS OF NEW LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANIES. 


Prairie Life and Trust Company, Omaha, Neb. 
—This company is being launched by the Prairie 
Finance Company of Omaha and will not be or- 
ganized before July 1, 1912. 

Royal Corporation, Chicago, Ill.—Authorized 
capital, $1,000,000. Will act as a holding com- 
pany for the amalgamation of life insurance 
companies. Permanent organization to be ef- 
fected in March. George W. Riggs & Co., fiscal 
agents. 

Shawnee Life Insurance Company, Muskogee, 
Okla.—This company was licensed in July, 1911, 
but wrote no business during that year owing to 
a general financial depression. It has recently 
elected new direcors and moved from Shawnee 
to Muskogee. 

Standard Reserve life Insurance Company, 
Chicago, Ill.—Authorized capital, $500,000. Or- 
ganization not yet completed. 

Western Central Life Insurance Company, 
Parsons, Kan.—Projection abandoned. 

Lexington Life Insurance Company, Lebanon, 
Ind.—Entire $100,000 capital and $25,000 surplus 
paid up on January 15; license granted, Janu- 
ary 30. The officers are: Chas. F. S. Neal, pres- 
ident; Wm. T. Hooton, vice-president; James 
E. Morrison, treasurer; Guy M. Voris, secre- 
tary, and Henry N. Coons, medical director. 
The company will write participating business 
only and will confine its operations to Indiana 
for the present. 

Toledo Travelers Life Insurance Company, 
Toledo, Ohio.—To be organized by the Toledo 
Traveling Mens Association. 


DIVIDENDS. 


The Standard Dictionary gives two definitions 
of “dividend.’”” In mathematics it is a quantity 
to be divided into equal parts. In commercial 
usage it is defined as a sum of money resulting 
from division, to be distributed according to 
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some fixed scheme; as, for example, a dividend 
of assets pro rata among creditors. In life in- 
surance an annual dividend is a sum resulting 
from the division of the total excess premium 
payments distributed or apportioned according 
to the contribution plan devised for that pur- 
pose a half century ago by an eminent actuary. 
fhe inventor of the contribution plan en- 
deavored to charge against each premium the 
actual mortality and expense cost of carrying 
the insurance, taking interest in excess of re- 
serve assumptions into account, and to return 
to the policyholder whatever might be left un- 
used from the gross premium paid. Thus divi- 
dends in life insurance are not business profits 
but rather economies arising from management 
ewciency. The Laconic Encyclopedia of Insur- 
ance defines the word as the unused portion of 
premium returned to the policyholder, and not 
in any sense a profit, but existing solely because, 
by skill and economy, the management has car- 
ried onthe business at less cost than that as- 
sumed in computing the premiums. In an old 
booklet published by the Northwestern dated 
1869 it is stated that the company ‘‘makes the 
dividends on the contribution’ plan of giving to 
each member his share of the surplus in propor- 
tion to his overpayments.’’ The word dividend 
may not be the best descriptive term for the 
purpose, because it has come to be understood 
by some only in its limited sense as ‘‘a dividend 
of commercial profits,’ but it is clearly a better 
word to describe a dividend of overpayments 
than its British equivalent, ‘‘bonus.” An at- 
tempt is now being made to secure the cur- 
rency of some other word on the ground that 
“dividend” is a misnomer. The word “refund” 
has been suggested.—Field Notes of North- 
western Mutual Life. 


CONSERVATION. 


It seems to be the nature of men to run to 
extremes, The era of new business, regardless of 
expense, of size, forgetful of quality, having 
passed, we now hear much of ‘‘conservation.”’ 
When we go to market to buy ‘‘conservation”’ 
we keep step with the best of the world’s 
thought. Conservation is a fine idea, and use- 
ful so far as it can be made to work. Of course, 
nobody will deliberately wish to pay $100,000 for 
$50,000 worth of conservation, If the so-called 
“conservation of life’? movements can show per- 
manent savings in mortality cost at least equal 
to the sums to be expended then conservation 
ceases to be a social question and becomes at 
once a business problem. Few men will wholly 
disregard their moral obligation as individuals 
to support the fight against preventable infec- 
tious disease. But to what extent, as a business 
proposition, will the expenditure of considerable 
sums by a life insurance company be a profit- 
able and therefore justifiable investment? It 
seems probable that the possibilities of con- 
servation are much overestimated in the case 
of insured and insurable lives. Voluntary com- 
pany practice has advanced payment of claims 
an average of six months before mathematically 
due, yet the fact is seldom mentioned. It will 
take a tremendous amount of ‘‘conservation’’ to 
extend the expectation of insured lives by six 
months. 

Business being business we are not unmindful 
of the advertising value of ’’conservation,’’ but 
it has yet to be proved that the expendi- 
ture of the funds of provident policyholders 
in providing nurses and sanatoriums or pop- 
ular education along sanitarian lines, is justi- 
fiable. Every man has a right to spend his 
own money on such worthy projects, and he 
should give them aid and support, but such ex- 
penditure of other people’s money is a business 
and not a moral question. 

With all due respect to the motives of those 
life companies engaged in conservation activi- 
ties at this time we think they are beginning at 
the wrong place. It seems to be assumed that 
they are under some moral obligation to spend 
money in efforts to reduce the mortality of the 
general population, whereas it is probable that 
the real obligation of a ‘‘company” is limited 
to its own membership. From that point of 
view, what is the logic of popular conservation 
activity by a company whose system of agency 
and medical selection is so poorly organized 
that its mortality is twenty-five per cent 
higher than it need be.—Field Notes of North- 
western Mutual Life. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMENT. 


The agitation which has been prevalent for 
many years concerning the dating back of life 
insurance policies has now crystallized into a 
bill designed to prevent such practices here- 
after. Recently the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners considered the 
question and drafted a bill providing that a 
policy shall not take effect at an age lower than 
the age of the applicant at his nearest birth- 
day at the time of the original written applica- 
tion. This bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature as an amendment to the anti- 
discrimination or anti-rebate law, and _ will 
doubtless be passed. Much has been said pro 
and con as to the relative advantages or dis- 
advantages of dating back policies, and the 
practice has been defended by some of the best 
companies, They argued that inasmuch as the 
insured paid for insurance during a time when 
it was not actually in effect the company was 
benefited rather than injured by the transac- 
tion, and the benefit offset the slightly in- 
creased premium charge for the correct age at 
the date of the application. Many applicants 
found the plan a convenience in fixing a more 
suitable date for the payment of their pre- 
miums, and consequently there has been no 
particular objection on their part. 

* * * a 

Loans on life insurance policies were origi- 
nally devised for the purpose of enabling the 
insured to keep up his premium payments in 
case of adversity. As the policies became more 
liberalized this feature was extended so as to 
permit the borrowing of sums equal to the full 
reserve value, thereby placing the policyholder 
who took advantage of this condition in a 
position where he had to pay interest on the 
loan and the full premium for the next year. 
This liberal provision has been availed of to 
such an extent as to become almost alarming, 
mainly from the fear that in times of financial 
stress the companies might be overwhelmed 
with applications for loans. In such an event 
there would be grave danger of loss to the 
companies through their being forced to sell 
secttrities on a falling market in order to 
secure the necessary cash wherewith to meet 
the demands for loans by their policyholders. 
An attempt to lessen this danger is now pro- 
posed in a provision that the companies may 
defer the granting of loans or the payment of 
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cash surrender values for a period of sixty 
days aiter application. A bill has been intro- 
duced in the New York Legislature to this 
effect, and will doubtless appear also in other 
legislative bodies. Officers of companies, in 
their annual reports during the past two or 
three years, have warned their policyholders 
concerning the danger they run in borrowing 
upon their contracts of losing their protec- 
tion. As one agent aptly puts it, “borrowing 
upon your life insurance policy is borrowing 
from your widow and orphans.” The com- 
panies and agents must keep up a continuous 
campaign of education along this line, to the 
end that the value of the family protection fur- 
nished by insurance be not impaired, 
* K ok 

In Great Britain, where the life insurance 
companies are not bound by any strict rule of 
net premium valuation, the reports of the 
various companies from time to time contain 
references to the strengthening of the policy 
reserves. The companies are only required to 
report their valuations to the Board of Trade 
at intervals of five years, although some make 
more frequent valuations and are permitted to 
use their own standards. Most of them value 
at three and one-half per cent, some at three 
per cent, and a few at two and one-half per 
cent, the latter being a lower rate than is used 
by any American company, or is even per- 
mitted. By strengthening the reserves the com- 
panies mean that they are either adopting a 
lower rate of interest or valuing by a more 
stringent mortality table, and of late years this 
practice has been very generally followed. In 
this country the process of strengthening re- 
serves is annually receiving more attention, 
and there are now quite a number of com- 
panies valuing old contracts by a higher stand- 
ard than their terms call for. A few months 
ago a table in Tue Specrator showed that 
eight companies were valuing all their business 
on a higher standard than four per cent, while 
since that time the New York Life has raised 
all its business from the three and one-half 
to the three per cent standard, and the Mutual 
Benefit has placed its old four per cent busi- 
ness on the three and one-half per cent basis. 
Two other companies have now announced a 
strengthening of their reserves by placing such 
preliminary term business as they had in force 
on the straight net valuation plan. Conse- 


quently the Pittsburgh Life and Trust and the 
Security Mutual Life of Binghamton will here- 
after issue no policies on any form permitting 
preliminary term valuation. By thus strength- 
ening their reserves these companies place 
greater financial strength back of their con- 
tracts, a move which should meet the appro- 
bation of all their policyholders, 
cS a * cd 

The special $5000 whole-life policy issued by 
the Metropolitan Life of New York attracts 
considerable attention on the part of agents of 
other companies, and it is therefore interesting 
to note what the company itself has to say 
about it. Recently Third Vice-President Geo. 
B, Woodward, who devised the policy, stated 
that over $2,000,000 a month is being applied 
for on this form, and that there is on the books 
$66,000,000 with an annual premium income of 
$1,250,000. The agents are advised to solicit 
only the very best physical risks in order to 
avoid the disappointment of rejection. Last 
year the company issued over seventy-three 
per cent on the applications received, and only 
offered other forms in nine per cent of the 
cases. The persistence of this form is shown 
by the fact that it is higher than the general 
issues of the company. Thus in 1911 of the 
1909 issues 79.68 per cent renewed and 81.78 
per cent of the 1910 issues, while the com- 
pany’s general average for the two years was 
66.64 and 71.76 per cent, respectively. 


Analysis of Policy Conditions. 

The 1912 edition of the handy little pocket 
work, Analysis of Policy Conditions of Ameri- 
can and Canadian Life Insurance Companies, 
just issued by The Spectator Company, deals 
with the leading policies issued by eighty-eight 
companies operating on the American con- 
tinent, showing in concise form their various 
restrictions and benefits under the headings 
given below. The non-forfeiture laws and the 
anti-discrimination laws of the several States 
are given in full and will prove a valuable fea- 
ture for reference purposes. This important 
information is found in no other single publi- 
cation. The book is brought down to January 
I, 1912, and is practically an official publication, 
as each company has approved the matter re- 
lating to itself. A specially valuable feature 
of this work is a compilation of preliminary 
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ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAID IN 1g1z. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
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Phoenix Mutual Life. Register Life and Annuity Company. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 











ORDINARY LIFE. 



































AGE AT Issue. YEAR | AGE At Issue, 
bine 7 Poxicy GES VV AL Se IN 
IssuE. | 3 f , ' Phat: | Poe NGS Ys Se gs La 
| 25 30 35 40 45 50 SSUED. 2 | 30 35 40 | 45 50 
ae PPR: See Gree f | Sigs (spe Va Ree 
Premium..| 21.02 | 23.86 | 27.54 | 32.36 | 38.83 | 47.68 § Premium..| 19.86 | 22.59 | 26.17 30.85 | 37.08 | 45.49 
1902. | 4.60) 5.33 6.30/ 7.54{ 9.24 | 11.51 1909, 4.46| 4.77| 5.19 5.82/ 6.82) 8.60 
1903. 4.44| 5.13 6.04] 7.23) 8.86 | 11.04 1910. | 4.29) 4.55) 4.90 5.47| 6.34 7.90 
1904, | 4:28, 4:93 5:80) 6.92 8.48 | 10.59 1911. | 4.03} 4.21| 4:47) 4°89] 5.58 6.89 
1906...2..| 3:07} 4:65 | Bae | Ore | 78 p68 | | | 
1907.....:| 3.74 4:20| 5.03] 5.97) 7:28| 9.09 _ 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
. 3. é ° 0. . ’ i | 
hed 309 | 3:63| 413 | 4:90, $8.08) 1043 Premium..| 30.08 | 32.78 | 36.03 | 40.05 | 45.19 | 52.02 
1911...... 2.88 | 3.29) 3.85 | 4.56) 5.54 6.90 1909......} 4.838! 6.11] 5.51 | 6.08| 7.02| 8.68 
1910......| 4.49 4.72 | 5.07 | 5.57} 6.40| 7.88 
1911......) 4.038) 4.21] 4.47/ 4.89| 5.58| 6.89 
ark 20-PAYMENT LIFE. ; 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium..| 30.77 | 33.65 | 37.16 | 41.54 | 47.19 | 54.73 Premium..| 47.43 | 47.84 | 48.52 | 49.73 | 51.91 | 58.76 
| | 
1902. 5.99 | 6.73 | 7.65 | 8.85 | 10.40 | 12.44 1909......| 5.41] 5.58] 5.87 | 6.33] 7.12] 8.63 
4g ees | os Eas | :. ah es 1910... +2 4.95 | 5.23) 5.66| 6.37| 7.77 
ioe re) Pee teen | eee) oeeed ebeee 91l......| 4.03 | 4.21 447 | 4.89 | 5.58] 6.89 
1906. 4.70} 5.29] 6.05 | 7.04/| 8.37] 10.18  —————————— Ce 
ime] 488 | bee) | Be ar em 
‘ 96 | 4.48] 5.15] 6. . . 
1900 3-00 | 4.09 73 | 5.4 0-65 | sar ADVANTAGES OF THE INSURANCE 
1911.0... 2.91 | 3.33} 3.88| 4.61| 5.58) 6.92 PROFESSION AND THE SPIRIT 
OF LIFE INSURANCE. 














Willard I. Hamilton, secretary of the Pru- 

‘ ie dential Insurance Company, addressed the stu- 

20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. dents of the Western Reserve University at 
o 3 ee i Ot et ee ak Cleveland on life insurance recently. Among 
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Premium..| 48.33 | 49.16 | 50.38 | 52.27 | 55.32 60.33 Other things he said: 
| “Tt has been suggested that before going to 
fo a 7-2 oe e 5 i PR a. ae war we should pray once, before going to sea 
trees . : 3 | 8. -60 | 1d, pray twice, and before getting married pray 
oon cit] 72h | 7.67 | 8.25 | 9.06 | 10.20 | 11-86 three times. The attitude of some men toward I 
1906...’ | 604 | 6461 7.04! 7.841 896 10,58 the business of insurance is indicated by the } 
1907......| 5.40 | 5.82 | 6.39! 7.17 8.25 9.82 third statement, and the feeling has prevailed 
1908.. 4.78 | 5.20] 5.76| 6.51 | 7.56 | 9.07 to some extent that only after failure in other j 
1909...... 4.17 | 4.58 5.13 | 5.88 | 6.89 | 8.35 occupations, and then only as a last resort, 
aot pe Be ae | . 4 [= : = should one seek an opening in some branch of a 
it Aenea urd ER pie tae ihe abe insurance. That this impression is erroneous 
—— 7 has been amply demonstrated by the success of € 
many thousands of men in all parts of the r 
country under varying conditions of employ- 
: ment, Vv 
New York Life. “The field of life insurance is no place for 
ORDINARY LIFE. drones, and if a man will not work, neither shall I 
CO eat, especially if he is engaged in life insur- 
“s ance, but, to the conscientious, faithful worker, a 
Beni AcE at ISSUE. whether his ability be mediocre or exceptional, r 
Was : it may be said, with emphasis, the only limit to 
IssuED. | | l his ambition is his capacity for developing his a 
25 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 50}. own faculties, obtaining a wider knowledge of ‘ 
; ap ie affairs, a more thorough insight into human 
Premium..! 21,49 24.38 28.11 | 33.01 | 39.55 | 48.48 nature, a broader culture, and a firmer grasp of te 
1906.,....| 4.05| 4.65 | 5.40] 6.40! 7.68| 9,49 business principles. ; 
| aS 3,91 | 4.48 | 5.20) 6.17] 7.389) 9.05 “A college is an organized mind, a church is 
1908,.....| 3.78 | 4.32 5.01 5 93 | 7.10; 8.71 an organized conscience, a benevolent institu- ‘ 
1909...... | 3.65 4.18 | 4.83) 5.70) 6.83 8.37 tion is an organized heart, but life insurance has 1 
1910......| 3.54) 4.02 4.64) 5.48 / 6.55 8.05 drawn its inspiration from all three, for it has 
ato | Ag Lo peger fant sae | 2 Thay faith eats Die ly taken the keenest intellectual power, the pro- 
-  foundest regard for the rights of the present e 
and future generations, and the most discrim- 
sae inating benevolence to bring insurance to its s 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. present state of magnificent development, where A 
| | y ; l its beneficence is almost universally recognized. f 
| 31.83 | 34.76 | 38.34 | 42.79 | 48.52 | 56.17 The central thought of life insurance is to en- 3] 
| able men to provide for both the certainties and 
2-4 iS oe a Rye the uncertainties which will or may assail their ce 
| 5:80 6.48 | 7°33 | 8 41 9 82 families in the future, and in the accomplish- 3 
| 651 6.161 6.96) 8.02 9138 ment of this purpose each man contributes what q' 
| §.23 5.84] 6.62 |. 7.62 8.95 he is able to the common fund, in proportion to 5 
| SU peelheca ee Miata Oy siph vat Liab, dee his age and the amount of insurance purchased, ST 
i Ree Ta at with the absolute certainty that when his policy a 
matures by death or otherwise it will be paid. ; 
“Insurance is, therefore, first concentration a’ 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. and then distribution. Each man bears a share 
p i leet aba - Pe Ai AE SMSC é wae’ of the common burden for the privilege of 
‘ | | | adding his personal load to the general aggre- ; 
Premium..; 50.53 | 51.81 | 52.47 | 54.31 | 57.32 | 62.34 gate, and the co-operation of a vast number of | 3 tl 
1906...... | 9,02 | 9.27) 9.59 10.09 | 10.76 | 11.80 peoples, linking together not alone the strength SE 
1907...... | 8.48 | 8.72 | 9.04 | 9.53 10.20] 11.26 of individuals, but the power of generations, 
; | results in doing for everyone concerned what he to 
Premium,.| 49.33 | 50.43 | 51.91 | 54.06 | 57.34 | 62.55 could not do for himself. This is the highest at 
form of social co-operation, and it is within the 
1006..----) 6.78 | 7-33 7-98) 8-76 (8-69 10-91 truth to say that there is no institution or “ 
1910......) 6.77.| 6.32 | 6.95 | 7.74) 8.67:| -.9.88 agency under the sun which comes so near to s 
RDB ode Sah Gotan o'sd ere elec mh ecnioh iad wise ch were ty bebe a realization of that ideal condition where) each : ye 
man contributes according to his ability and re- 
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FINALs,INSTALMENT. 
Short Toots. 

How about your health? Nothing 
more important. Certainly one in poor 
health has no business soliciting. Are 
you tuberculous, subject to sick head- 
aches, indigestion—or ailing in any way 
enough to make the corners of your 
mouth droop? And you can’t get over 
whatever it is; by all means, stay out! 
Here is the place where good health 
and high spirits count. Yes, sir! Rich 
red blood, a clear eye, a pure breath, 
a clean skin—a dozen other things 
akin—give color and flavor to every in- 
terview. 

True,*the open air and much walk- 
ing give added physical training—come 
vigor and strength. If you can prop- 
erly conserve your time and labor, you 
should live to be a hundred. Why not? 
Anyway, if vou have been shut up in 
shop or office, this work will clear your 
complexion, improve your digestion, 
quicken your citculation and put new 
springs into your activities. Believe me, 
all imaginary ills will quickly “fade 
away.” 

And get rid of another foolish idea— 
the disqualifying of old age. Pure non- 
sense! <A life solicitor is like a good 
tool—improves with age and use. Value 
attaches to conditions within rather than 
elements without. Keep the heart 
young, and the happy owner never 
grows old. Ten talents ttsed are not 
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wasted, but foot up twenty in due sea- 
son. Unlike the professions and many 
occupations, life underwriting develops 
a buoyancy and virility which keeps 
one off the shelf even at ninety—if at 
all successful. 

It is an interesting scientific fact that 
pearls laid aside and unused soon lose 
their lustre and ere long crumble and 
decay. Good! Now, take a square look 
at yourself and then make a list of the 
faculties and qualities you possess. 
This is your string of pearls! They 
gather strength and beauty as you em- 
ploy them or disintegrate and rot when 
folded in a napkin and laid away. What 
a pity, if a single excellence you are 
“seized with” should not be more mani- 
fest in growth! 

You are not you, if only half en- 
gaged in the struggle for success. 
Ergo, be fair to yourself, by putting 
your time, energy, brains, heart, spirit— 
every whit, every bit—into your ap- 
prenticeship, so that you get the largest 
petcentage of efficiency. Much depends 
upon your start. A year’s experience 
will give you a better control, but your 
start needs a square deal. 


* * * ca * 
Then—be fair to the business. Why 
not? It’s no infant’s rattle, to be 


shaken for a moment and tossed aside 
for a more attractive toy. Nay verily! 
Men spend years’ preparing themselves 
for law, medicine, engineering, farm- 
ing, manufacturing, railroading. <A 
great painter said it took him all his 
life to paint a certain picture. Now 
take heed! There is no work, of any 
kind, in all the world requiring more 
thought, greater genius, better training, 
larger expérience, superior skill. I am 
wide awake, and realize what I am 
saying. Far be it from me to belittle 
the three great professions, or cast any 
slur upon labor of any kind however 
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exalted or humble; but I will not stand 
for any cheapening of this princely em- 
ployment, this very acme of human en- 
deavor.—You will find my opinion of 
this business running like a thread all 
through this book. No apologies, thank 
you!—So! Study it faithfully, prac- 
tice it thoroughly—give it time, thought, 
effort which you ought to develop the 
very best there is in it. Who knows 
what new stars you might discover 
while searching the heavens for possi- 
bilities? Who knows what new pro- 
cesses you might invent while experi- 
menting in the great laboratory of big 
business? Who knows what rich veins 
of pure gold you might uncover while 
digging into financial affairs? 

If you possess half the ability I be- 
lieve you have (because you have read 


_every word of this book so far), you 


can win and win big—but it will take 
longer than ninety days, more thought 
than a moving-picture show, and more 
hard work than you have ever given 
any other job. What of it? You have 
all the time you need, you have plenty 
of gray matter, and it is not beyond 
you to get a vice-like grip on the job.— 
Anything else needed? No! 

But, here is a red light: Some one 
of your overwise friends or sympa- 
thetic relatives will shake his head and 
sadly observe, “I told you so,” “Was 
afraid you did wrong to change,” 
etc.! Smile a big smile! Keep a run- 
ning! Knocking only makes a_ shoe- 
maker’s knee less sensitive—harder, 
more resilient. Be a knee! 

It won’t be long before you can fling 
the lie back into his face. When you 
have your “second wind” you will strike 
a pace you can maintain. The’ business 
is worth all the first cost and overhead 
charge. Play the game fair! 

* *” * 1K * 

What will be your measure? You 

have asked me to prophesy. Can’t do 
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YEAR | AGE AT Issue. 
OF } 
Issue. 
25 30 35 40 45 50 
— |—--——_-— | mm ne | ee 
Premium,.| 21.02 | 23.86 | 27.54 | 32.36 | 38.83 | 47.68 
1902...... | 4.60} 5.33 6.30/ 7.54| 9.24) 11.51 
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1906. 3.97! 4.55 | 5.34| 6.34! 7.75 | 9.69 
1907. | 3.74] 4.29] 5.03 | 5.97 | 7.28) 9.09 
1908. | 3.52 | 4.03 4.72 | 5.60 | 6.82) 8.52 
1909. 3.30| 3.78 | 4.42| 5.24) 6.38 7.97 
1910. | 3.09| 3.53 | 4.13 | 4.90; 5.95 | 7.43 
1911 2.88 | 3.29 5:85 | 4.56 | 5.54! 6.90 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium..| 30.77 | 33.65 | 37.16 | 41.54 | 47.19 | 54.73 
1902. 5.99 | 6.73 | 7.65 | 8.85 | 10.40 | 12.44 
1903. 5.65 | 6.35 | 7.23 | 8.38 9.87 | 11.86 
1904. 5.32 | 5.99| 6.83) 7.92) 9.36 | 11.29 
1905. 5.01 | 5.63 | 6.43 | 7.47 8.86 | 10.73 
1906. 4.70} 5.29| 6.05| 7.04| 8.37 | 10.18 
1907. 4.33 | 4.88 | 5.59) 6.53! 7.78 | 9.49 
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20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium..| 30.08 | 32.78 | 36.03 | 40.05 | 45.19 | 52.02 
1909...... 4.83 6.11| 5.51! 6.08| 7.02| 8.68 
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ADVANTAGES OF THE INSURANCE 
PROFESSION AND THE SPIRIT 
OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Willard I. Hamilton, secretary of the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company, addressed the stu- 
dents of the Western Reserve University at 
Cleveland on life insurance recently. Among 
other things he said: 

‘Tt has been suggested that before going to 
war we should pray once, before going to sea 
pray twice, and before getting married pray 
three times. The attitude of some men toward 
the business of insurance is indicated by the 
third statement, and the feeling has prevailed 
to some extent that only after failure in other 
occupations, and then only as a last resort, 
should one seek an opening in some branch of 
insurance. That this impression is erroneous 
has been amply demonstrated by the success of 
many thousands of men in all parts of the 
country under varying conditions of employ- 
ment. 

“The field of life insurance is no place for 
drones, and if a man will not work, neither shall 
he eat, especially if he is engaged in life insur- 
ance, but, to the conscientious, faithful worker, 
whether his ability be mediocre or exceptional, 
it may be said, with emphasis, the only limit to 
his ambition is his capacity for developing his 
own faculties, obtaining a wider knowledge of 
affairs, a more thorough insight into human 
nature, a broader culture, and a firmer grasp of 
business principles. 

“A college is an organized mind, a church is 
an organized conscience, a benevolent institu- 
tion is an organized heart, but life insurance has 
drawn its inspiration from all three, for it has 
taken the keenest intellectual power, the pro- 
foundest regard for the rights of the present 
and future generations, and the most discrim- 
inating benevolence to bring insurance to its 
present state of magnificent development, where 
its beneficence is almost universally recognized. 
The central thought of life insurance is to en- 
able men to provide for both the certainties and 
the uncertainties which will or may assail their 
families in the future, and in the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose each man contributes what 
he is able to the common fund, in proportion to 
his age and the amount of insurance purchased, 
with the absolute certainty that when his policy 
matures by death or otherwise it will be paid. 

“Insurance is, therefore, first concentration 
and then distribution. Each man bears a share 
of the common burden for the privilege of 
adding his personal load to the general aggre- 
gate, and the co-operation of a vast number of 
peoples, linking together not alone the strength 
of individuals, but the power of generations, 
results in doing for everyone concerned what he 
could not do for himself. This is the highest 
form of social co-operation, and it is within the 
truth to say that there is no institution or 
agency under the sun which comes so near to 
a realization of that ideal condition where each 
man contributes according to his ability and re- 
ceives according to his need as life insurance.” 
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FINAL sINSTALMENT. 
Short Toots. 

How about your health? Nothing 
more important. Certainly one in poor 
health has no business soliciting. Are 
you tuberculous, subject to sick head- 
aches, indigestion—or ailing in any way 
enough to make the corners of your 
mouth droop? And you can’t get over 
whatever it is; by all means, stay out! 
Here is the place where good health 
and high spirits count. Yes, sir! Rich 


red blood, a clear eye, a pure breath,. 


a clean skin—a dozen other things 
akin—give color and flavor to every in- 
terview. 

True,*the open air and much walk- 
ing give added physical training—come 
vigor and strength. If you can prop- 
erly conserve your time and labor, you 
should live to be a hundred. Why not? 
Anyway, if vou have been shut up in 
shop or office, this work will clear your 
complexion, improve your digestion, 
quicken your citculation and put new 
springs into your activities. Believe me, 
all imaginary ills will quickly “fade 
away.” 

And get rid of another foolish idea— 
the disqualifying of old age. Pure non- 
sense! A life solicitor is like a good 
tool—improves with age and use. Value 
attaches to conditions within rather than 
elements without. Keep the heart 
young, and the happy owner never 
grows old. Ten talents tsed are not 
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wasted, but foot up twenty in due sea- 
son. Unlike the professions and many 
occupations, life underwriting develops 
a buoyancy and virility which keeps 
one off the shelf even at ninety—if at 
all successful. 

*« * * * * 

It is an interesting scientific fact that 
pearls laid aside and unused soon lose 
their lustre and ere long crumble and 
decay. Good! Now, take a square look 
at yourself and then make a list of the 
faculties and qualities you possess. 
This is your string of pearls! They 
gather strength and beauty as you em- 
ploy them or disintegrate and rot when 
folded in a napkin and laid away. What 
a pity, if a single excellence you are 
“seized with” should not be more mani- 
fest in growth! 

You are not you, if only half en- 
gaged in the struggle for success. 
Ergo, be fair to yourself, by putting 
your time, energy, brains, heart, spirit— 
every whit, every bit—into your ap- 
prenticeship, so that you get the largest 
percentage of efficiency. Much depends 
upon your start. A year’s experience 
will give you a better control, but your 
start needs a square deal. 

x * 7 * oe 

Then—be fair to the business. Why 
not? It’s no infant’s rattle, to be 
shaken for a moment and tossed aside 
for a more attractive toy. Nay verily! 
Men spend years’ preparing themselves 
for law, medicine, engineering, farm- 
ing, manufacturing, railroading. <A 
great painter said it took him all his 
life to paint a certain picture. Now 
take heed! There is no work, of any 
kind, in all the world requiring more 
thought, greater genius, better training, 
larger expérience, superior skill. I am 
wide awake, and realize what I am 
saying. Far be it from me to belittle 
the three great professions, or cast any 
slur upon labor of any kind however 
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exalted or humble; but I will not stand 
for any cheapening of this princely em- 
ployment, this very acme of human en- 
deavor.—You will find my opinion of 
this business running like a thread all 
through this book. No apologies, thank 
you!—So! Study it faithfully, prac- 
tice it thoroughly—give it time, thought, 
effort which you ought to develop the 
very best there is in it. Who knows 
what new stars you might discover 
while searching the heavens for possi- 
bilities? Who knows what new pro- 
cesses you might invent while experi- 
menting in the great laboratory of big 
business? Who knows what rich veins 
of pure gold you might uncover while 
digging into financial affairs? 

If you possess half the ability I be- 
lieve you have (because you have read 
every word of this book so far), you 
can win and win big—but it will take 
longer than ninety days, more thought 
than a moving-picture show, and more 
hard work than you have ever given 
any other job. What of it? You have 
all the time you need, you have plenty 
of gray matter, and it is not beyond 
you to get a vice-like grip on the job.— 
Anything else needed? No! 

But, here is a red light:: Some one 
of your overwise friends or sympa- 
thetic relatives will shake his head and 
sadly observe, “I told you so,” “Was 
afraid you did wrong to change,” 
etc.! Smile a big smile! Keep a run- 
ning! Knocking only makes a. shoe- 
maker’s knee less sensitive—harder, 
more resilient. Be a knee! 

It won’t be long before you can fling 
the lie back into his face, When you 
have your “second wind” you will strike 
a pace you can maintain. The’ business 
is worth all the first cost and overhead 
charge. Play the game fair! 

* *x * * * 

What will be your measure? You 

have asked me to prophesy. Can’t do 
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it. Am not the seventh son of a seventh 
But, | illustrate. Look at 
your house thermometer. Notice its 
graduated scale. Now, you know. abso- 
lute cold is a long way below zero, and 
absolute heat is a long way above the 
violet rays in the hottest flame yet pro- 
Illustrates success 


son! can 


duced. Exactly! 
pretty well, doesn’t it? 

Absolute failure—absolute success! 
Never! No such things!—But, listen! 
Somewhere between the “down-and-out” 
point and the “up-and-shout” point the 
historian will find your record.—It may 
be 32 degrees—or 212 degrees; who 
knows? 

There will be plenty near the bulb. 

Satisfied with 
Not a_ horrible 
Just 


Never were very warm. 
rations for one day. 
brilliant 
ordinary—very ordinary ! 

But look a little higher up. 
a fellow you used to know as a boy. 
Never was very bright in school. But 
you well remember how he used to hang 
by his teeth to a strap while suspended 
in air. Showed his character. Had 
great strength in his set teeth—strong 
nerve, strong spirit, too! Letting go 
meant death!—He wouldn’t let go, if 
it took him ten years to win. He is 
100 per cent pure efficiency. He has 
gone as high as he can, but he stays 
there—no going back for him. Don’t 
you admire the man who does his best, 
the “cuts his 


failure—not a success. 


There’s 


wherever in scale he 
niche’? I do. 
Still higher up is the boiling point. 


Many have reached it. Takes seven 


figures to measure their production. 
Observers say they are “wondgrs”! 
But who ever estimated the time, 


thought and work contained in a “won- 
They were climbers, self-emu- 
They rose by expan- 


der”? 
lators, that’s all. 





sion—radiation—easily, naturally, Al- 
lowed no one to pass them. Maybe 
you are like that. Nobody knows, 


However, your correct measure will be 
exactly where you look for it—never 
above. 

2k * * * * 

Who handed you this book to read? 
Probably some wide-awake, up-to-date 
insurance man. Good! I hope so. 
Just the same, look him up, whether 
you know him or not. By every honor- 
able means investigate him to the limit— 
his character, financial standing, busi- 
ness ability, social record, etc. If it is 
generally reported that “He is all 


right,” believe nothing commonly re- 
tailed. Find out for yourself. Go 
slowly. Take no chance you can cir- 
cumvent. Begin right—no regrets, In 
this business you can choose the man 
you work for; so if your contract re- 
lations are not satisfactory it will be 
largely your own fault. 

And, what company does he repre- 
sent? Lots of good ones. No trouble 
to select one you will be proud to be 
identified with. Undoubtedly, he is with 
a first-class, legal reserve, “old-line’’ 
company, with a splendid history, mod- 
ern policies, and all that. Good! I 
hope so.—But, take nothing for granted. 
Make further and searching inquiries. 
You will waste much time in undoing 
far more than neces- 





a wrong choice 
sary to make a wise and right choice at 
the start. 

Well, now, if the man himself is 
“true blue” and his company “AAAt1,” 
sign up and go to work. 


EPriroMEs. 

Don’t think you will fail as a life insur- 
ance solicitor simply because you have 
never been a large success at anything 
else. It doesn’t follow. Maybe you have 
just been waiting for this. Prove up! 
Surprise your friends. 

Every word in this book is intended 
for women as well as men. Some of 
the most successful field-workers (I 
like the term) in the life insurance 
business to-day are women. God bless 
‘em! Hats off, boys! It has taken one 
generation for the gentler sex to learn 
that, in this business, they are the equal 
of men—that here is a large field—a 
lucrative field in. which their brains, 
their industry and their social standing 
bring splendid returns. A toast to the 
noble women who have already shown 
their mettle by entering the contest with 
men! They have made records any 
man might envy. They have helped to 
dignify the business. There is room 
for more. 

Just a word in private: If you have 
been doing nothing for a whole year— 
if you have been well and strong enough 
to take “three square’ every day at 
someone else’s expense—if you are con- 
sumed with the idea that the world 
owes you a decent living without per- 
spiration—if you have peculiar views 
about the equal distribution of wealth 
and other great economic questions—if 
you don't believe in life insurance as 
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one of the greatest blessings ever de- 
vised for the human race—if oh, 
what’s the use? Keep out, Keep out, 
Keer Our! Join the I. W. W. Club. 

There! I knew you would think of 
a dozen. Plain Reasons, which have not 
been discussed on the preceding pages. 
Glad of it! Shows your “wires” are 
working. But, remember I warned you. 
Read first page over again. 

Permit me, however, to thank you 
for the very great compliment such a 
discovery has been to the author, 

When I was a bare-footed boy sharp 
stones would bruise my feet—bumble- 
bees would sting my eyes—a neighbor’s 
angry bull would chase me from the 
meadow where wild strawberries grew— 
some of the school children would make 
fun of me—occasionally I interviewed 
father in the shed—there were measles, 
chicken pox, mumps—troubles, disap- 
pointments, tears! But, I kept on 
growing, | continued learning, I! whis- 
tled, I sang, | romped, I laughed— 
every day was so filled with joyous 
activity that sorrows were completely 
submerged, every big 
with promise there was no room for 
pain or regrets. 

Get the idea? You are about to start 
in this great business. You will be a 
child in it before you become a man. 
There will come into your experience 
many trivial things that, considered 
alone, might be discouraging or cleter- 
ring. They come to everyone, in every- 
thing. Charge them up to develop- 
ment. Whistle, sing, laugh! Dwell on 
the joys! Get larger visions! Learn 
to meditate upon the successes you have 
achieved and not the paltry failures 
that have only added strength to your 
manhood, 





to-morrow so 


ANNUAL STATEMENTS OF LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES FOR 
THE YEAR i1o11. 


The following statements of life insurance 
companies for the year 1911 have been made 
public during the past two weeks. Correspond- 
ing figures for I910 are given in parentheses. 
(See also THe Spectator of January 18, Feb- 
ruary I, February 15 and February 29, 1912): 

Amarillo National, Amarillo, Tex.—Premiums, 
$108,533 ($86,967); total income, $124,442 ($189,- 
770); paid policyholders, $6006; income saved, $6,- 
002 ($147,885); assets, $305,011 ($293,068); surplus, 
$262,714 ($285,526); new business, $,2,642,500 ($952,- 
500); insurance in force, $3,192,000 ($952,500); in- 
crease in amount in foree, $2,239,500 ($952,500). 

American Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $38,570 
($2833); total income, $65,658 ($39,012); paid 
policyholders, $10,478 ($29); income saved, —$6072 
($16,779); assets, .$117,996 ($120,430); surplus, 
$101,648 ($115,217); new business, $558,500 ($269,- 
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- 600); insurance in force, . $635,250 ($269,100); in- 
crease in amount in force, $366,150 ($269,100). 

p American National, Galveston, Tex. (including. in- 

- dustrial).—Premiums, $832,577 ($1,045,070); total 
income, $953,993 ($1,087,790); paid policyholders, 

‘3 $222,984 ($298,066); income saved, $173,261 ($281,- 

f 459); assets, $1,384,137 ($1,053,069); surplus, $490,- 
853 ($266,529); new business, $13,850,364 ($8,248,- 

t 831); insurance in force, $29,367,775 ($22,009,896) ; 


a increase in amount in force, $7,357,579 ($3,123,963). 


Anchor Life, Indianapolis, Ind,—-Vremiums, $55,- 

c 864 ($45,873); total income, $62,012 ($52,886); paid 
a policyholders, $2671 ($6130); income saved, $14,518 
($13,850); assets, $176,376 ($152,282); surplus. $106, 


$648,500 ($679,000); 
($1,353,762) ; 


959 ($104,631); new business, 


1 insurance in force, $1,671,022 increase 





in amount in force, $316,700 ($328,180). 

a Bank Savings National, Topeka, Kan,—Premiums, 
$74,699 ($61,448); total income, $94,665 ($75,548); 
paid policyholders, $5290 ($7500); yeteegncs havc 

P $32,285 ($9352); assets, $325,384 ($293,37 sur- 

- plus, $268,517 ($260,990); new business, se canle 
($1,429,649); insurance in force, $2,415,697 ($2,008,- 

S 621); increase in amount in force, $407,176 ($706,- 

- 747). 

Capitol Life, Denver, Col.—Premiums, $412,079 

Py ($382,513); total income, $468,418 ($420,586); paid 
policyholders, $125,180 ($58,880); income saved, 

1 $137,824 ($167,940); assets, $962,234 ($824,917); 
surplus, $215,926 ($242,222); new business, $3,345,- 

K 887 ($8,429,623); insurance in force, $11,104,822 
($10,018,291); increase in amount in force, $1,086,- 


531 ($1,588,370). 
1 Central Life, 
715 ($98,088); 


Fort Scott, Kan.—Premiums, $95,- 
total income, $106,103 ($105,771); 
paid policyholders, $19,197 ($15,740); income saved, 
~ $48,572 ($46,445); assets, $181,504 ($169,139); sur- 
plus, $28,632 ($48,214); business, $462,750 
($729,080); insurance in $2,661,416 ($2,761,- 
256); increase in amount in force, —$99,840 ($116,- 
056). 
Central 
ness in 


new 


w 


force, 


~~ 


Mo.—(Commenced busi- 
$78,969; total 
$3011; income 


States, St. 
1911): Premiums, 
$99,040; paid policyholders, 
—$20,7738; assets, $511,469; surplus, $482,277; new 
t business, $2,288,500; insurance in force, $2,274,500. 
Detroit Life, Detroit, Mich.—(Commenced business 
in 1911): Premiums, $49,553; total income, $341,- 
248; income saved, $156,396; assets, $224,306; sur- 
plus, $209,558; new business, $1,772,970; 
in force, $1,729,970. 
| Equitable Life of PD. C., Washington.—-(Indus- 
trial business): Premiums, $193,330 ($170,618); 
total income, $221,460 ($184,416); paid policyholders, 
- $64,731 ($55,281); income saved, $17,894 ($22,758); 
assets, $310,670 ($290,935); surplus, $137,523 ($124.,. 
254); new business, $2,765,443 ($2,505,912); insur- 
l ance in $5,187,242 ($4,689,265) ; 
amount in force, $497,977 ($482,135). 
Equitable Life, San Antonio, Tex.—Premiums, 
$38,132 ($8101); total $53,951 ($96,706); 
paid policyholders, $18; income saved, $13,335 
($72,395); assets, $251,132 ($250,177); surplus, $231,- 
r 570 ($244,788); new business, $1,175,000 ($307,000); 
insurance in force, $1,374,000 ($307,000); 
amount in force, $1,067,000 ($807,000). 
First National L. and A., Pierre, S. 
miums, $100,499 ($88,148); total income, 
4 ($220,517); paid policyholders, $34,505 ($30,618); 
income saved, $66,035 ($68,439); assets, $484,527 
($454,361); surplus, $212,822 ($243,271); new busi- 
ness, $955,000 ($659,901); force, $2,- 
751,088 ($2,488,779); force, 
$317,309 ($80,589). 
Forest City Life, Rockford, III. 
business in 1911): Premiums, $26,365; 


Louis, 


= OS 


income, 
saved, 


insurance 


force, increase in 


‘= 


income, 


we 


increase in 


D,—Pre- 
$217,893 





insurance in 
increase in amount in 
(Commenced 
total income, 


u $51,249; paid policyholders, $38; income saved, $37,- 

r 147; assets, $133,185; surplus, $101,932; new busi- 
ness, $1,494,500; insurance in force, $1,414,500. 

Georgia Life, Macon, Ga.—-Premiums, $96,153 

‘ ($75,589); total income, $119,907 ($247,779); paid 

Z policyholders, $5794 ($5000); income saved, -—$17,- 

3 944 ($66,112); assets, $877,163 ($611,155); surplus, 


$644,115 ($519,967); new business, $2,228,992 ($2,- 
053,491); insurance in force, $3,374,665 ($2,225,991) ; 
increase in amount in force, $1,048,674 ($1,927,991). 





" German-American, Denver, Col.—( Commenced 
j business in 1911): Premiums, $5165; total income, 
$43,161; income saved, $16,877; assets, $216,014; 
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surplus, $185,772; new business, $140,000;  insur- 
ance in force, $140,000. 

German-American, Omaha, Neb.—Premiums, 
586 ($176,824); total income, $180,083 ($180,630); 
paid policyholders, $40,028 ($2 4,380) income saved, 
$93,275 ($85,905); ($178,328); sur- 
plus, $14,481 ($34,101); new arid, $426,500 ($1,- 
991,750); insurance in force, $5,658,600 ($5,786,250) ; 
increase in amount in force, $127,650 ($1,368,750). 
National, Chicago, Ill—-Premiums, $57,177 
($47,373); total income, $126,944 ($131,387); paid 
policyholders, $32,157 ($21,800); income saved, $42,- 
198 ($76,829); assets, $245,120 ($179,651); surplus, 
$131,723 ($102,886); new business, $1,237,599 ($2,- 
904,688); insurance in force, $1,447,433 ($1,806,972); 
increase in amount in force, —$359,539 ($1,806,972). 


$170,- 


assets, $268,250 


German 


Great Northern, Grand Forks, N. D,—-Premiums, 
$20,465 ($3017); total income, $24,626 ($10,622); 
paid policyholders, $2000; income saved, $3802 
($714); assets, $63,793 ($39,188); surplus, $57,170 
($38,671); new business, $668,000 ($133,000); insur 
ance in force, $772,000 ($133,000); increase’ in 
amount in force. $639,000 ($133,000), 


Wausau, Wis. 
income, $81,691 


Great Northern, 
($32,158); total 
policyholders, $8,073 ($1015); 
($10,371); assets, $304,965 ($271,000); surplus, 
$233,853 ($249,229); new business, $1,401,000 ($703,- 
125); $2,182,700 ($1,108,175); in- 
crease in amount in force, $1,074,575 ($556,625). 


Premiums, $65,673 
($42,676); paid 
income saved, $29,756 


insurance in force, 


Great Southern, Birmingham, Ala.—-Premiums, 
$106,210 ($77,804); total income, $124,058 ($89,- 
483); paid policyholders, $22,853 ($20,305); income 


saved, $38,697 ($13,756); assets, 
surplus, $189,528 ($196,034); new 
500 ($1,287,500); 


$280,674 ($245,180) ; 
$1,389,- 
$3,175,000 


business, 


insurance in force, 





($2,758,000); increase in amount in force, $417,000 
($670,424). 

Home Mutual, Topeka, Kan.—-Premiums, $17,374 
($6293); total income, $29,617 ($16,304); paid policy- 
holders, $2285; income saved, $2126 ($8116); assets, 
$28,540 ($12,480); surplus, $15,500 ($1025); new 
business, $1,494,250 ($824,000); insurance in force, 
$816,750 ($851,000); increase in amount in force, 
$465,750 ($277,750). 

Illinois Life, Chicago, Ill.—Premiums, $1,883,536 
($1,754,651); totol income, $2,321,104 ($2,127,777); 
paid policyholders, $869,191 ($823,068); income 
saved, $680,591 ($568,912); assets, $8,971,267 ($8,- 
125,139); surplus, $864,065 ($683,668); new  busi- 
ness, $16,105,054 ($15,197,698); insurance in force, 
$60,215,906 ($54,119,042); increase in amount in 
force, $6,096,864 ($5,016,939). 


Tenn.—(Including in- 
($114,756) ; 
paid policyholders, $31, 
25,259 ($9150); assets, 


Independent Life, Nashville, 
dustrial): Premiums, $119,592 
come, $178,106 ($143,865); 
754 ($33,907); income saved, 
$276,217 ($249,994); surplus, 226,427 ($214,489); 
new business, $1,755,755 ($1,866,707); insurance in 
force, $3,479,486 ($3,224,438); 
force, $255,048 (—-$927,767). 

Indiana National, Indianapolis. $151,- 
348; total income, $224,226; paid policyholders, $39,. 
997; income saved, $85,126; assets, $560,893 ($251,- 
958); surplus, $246,153 ($80,509); new business, 
$2,245,399 ($1,596,447); force, $5,049,- 
587 ($3,753,193); increase in force, $1,- 
296,394 ($647,581). 

Jefferson Life, Oklahoma City.— 
145 ($238,274); total income, $39,154 


total in- 


increase in amount in 


Premiums, 


insurance in 
amount in 


-Premiums, $29,- 
($84,585); paid 


policyholders, $80; income saved, $7954 ($438,082); 
assets, $142,269. ($150,371); surplus, $127,141 ($145,- 
807); new business, $593,500 ($653,000); insurance 


in force, $988,500 ($658,000); increase in amount in 


force, $335,500 ($653,000). 

Louisiana National, New  Orleans.,—-Premiums, 
$172,674 ($144,420); total income, $199,062 ($159,- 
045); paid policyholders, $49,569 ($17,919); income 
saved, $50,802 ($51,471); assets, $467,125 ($421,- 
086); surplus, $257,885 ($266,474); new business, 
$1,831,871 ($1,719,469); insurance in force, $5,014, 
345 ($4,228,969); increase in amount in force, $785,- 
876 ($913,969). 

Majestic Life, Indianapolis.—Premiums, $63,686 
($115,144); total income, $79,700 ($153,272); paid 


income saved, $11,- 
($234,163); surplus, 
business, $545,715 ($1,- 
$2,872,070 ($4,029,020) ; 


policyholders, $27,794 ($25,750); 
999 ($86,229); assets, $259,998 
$122,743 ($118,746); new 

652,000); insurance in force, 








increase in amount in force, $1,156,950 ($976,440). 

Marquette Life, Springfield, Ill—Premiums, $55,114 
($38,016); total income; $63,428 ($57,567); 
policyholders, $16,691 ($11,396); 
—$286 ($13,928); assets, $274,815 
plus, $148,968 ($97,269); new 
($455,250); insurance in 
450); increase in amount in 


paid 
income saved, 
($205,447); sur- 
$779,500 
($1,179,- 
($352,- 


business, 
force, $1,715,000 
force, $535,550 
550). 

Maryland Life, 
131 ($313,568); 
paid 


Baltimore, Md.—VPremiums, $308,- 
total income, $481,537 ($478,841); 
policyholders, $280,273 ($219,489); 
saved, $111,476 ($172,982); assets, $3,378,812 
267,736); surplus, $589,669 ( 
ness, $787,212 ($656,158); 
308,313 ($9,282,629); 
$20,684 ($15,609). 


income 
($3,- 
$529,084); new  busi- 
force, $9,- 


Intamount in 


insurance in 


increase force, 


Mississippi Valley, Little Rock, Ark.—Premiums, 
$95,209 ($82,576); total income, $140,511 ($158,995) ; 
paid policyholders, $37,909 ($17,254); income saved, 


$3346 
plus, $251,861 
($1,704,680) ; 
617); 
144). 

Niagara Life, Buffalo, N. Y. tankers 
Life of New York): Premiums, $282,939 ($801,- 
108); total income, $348,099 ($367,436) ; 
holders, $277,684 ($279,043); income saved, 
384 (—-$21,786); assets, $1,380,719 ($1,389,25 
plus, $119,310 ($154,625); new 
($935,806); insurance in force, $7 
178); imcrease in amount in 
($330,961). 

Northern Life, Seattle, 
803 ($186,399); total 
paid policyholders, $61,143 
$78,041 ($57,812); assets, 
plus, $135,022 ($136,228); new 
($2,140,372); insurance in force, $6,662,257 
247); increase in amount in force, $1,953,010 
333,372). 

Northwestern National, Minneapolis,—Premiums, 
$1,190,913 ($1,225,352); total income, $1,515,629 ($1,- 
536,238); paid policyholders, $1,719,633 ($988,826) ;/ 
income saved, —$540,491 ($158,290); assets, $5,487,- 
738 ($6,085,427); surplus, $566,277 ($667,850); 


($27,685); $341,845 ($321,011); sur- 
($282,615); new $1,239,198 

insurance in force, $2,855,795 ar 357 ,- 

$198,178 ($1,313, 


assets, 
business, 


increase in amount in force, 
(Formerly 


paid policy- 
~$20,- 
>); sur- 
531,083 
$8,297,- 


$722,788 


business, $ 
,574,390 ( 


force, 


Wash.—-Premiums, $255,- 
income, $284,282 ($207,804); 
($40,983); income saved, 
$428,508 ($334,877); sur- 
$3,044,767 
($4,709,- 
($1,- 


business, 


new 


business, $6,853,525 ($6,965,102); insurance in force, 
$27,806,369 ($26,841,937); increase in amount in 
force, $964,432 ($1,815,799). 


Occidental Life, Albuquerque, N. M.-——-Premiums, 
$129,475 ($147,499); total income, $150,582 ($170,- 
957); paid policyholders, $34,407 ($12,073); income 
saved, $50,656 ($71,924); assets, $800.999 ( $288,- 
085); surplus, $160,057 ($153,523); new business, 
$1,264,975 ($2,453,745); insurance in force, $4,050,- 
600 ($4,409,465); increase in amount in _ force, 
-$358,865 ($1,261,275). 

Ohio Burial, Cincinnati, Ohio.—(Industrial busi- 
ness): Premiums, $60,539 ($48,453); total income, 
$69,055 ($73,261); paid policyholders, $18,232 ($12,- 


525); income saved, $10,015 ($26,464); assets, $155,- 
211 ($145,059); surplus, $123,509 ($130,409); new 
business, $846,825 ($851,728); insurance in 
$1,471,583 ($1,198,647); 
$277,936 ($300,295). 

Peninsular Life, 
1911): 
income 
$117,443; 
$409,804, 

Peoples Life, Frankfort, Ind.—-Premiums, $109,857 
($78,338); total income, $127,576 ($107,024); paid 
policyholders, $11,195 ($19,235); income saved, $49,- 
331 ($84,008); assets, $240,783 ($190,696); surplus, 
$139,140 ($125,418); new business, $1,586,500 ($1,- 
030,500); insurance in $3,506,722 ($2,473,- 
960); increase in amount in force, $1,032,762 ($460,. 
910). , 

Peoria Life, Ill.—(Including 
Premiums, $251,522 
371 ($199,561): 


force, 
increase in amount in force, 
-(Commenced business in 

total $44,464; 
assets, surplus, 


Detroit.- 
Premiums, $11,071; 
saved, $11,874; 
new business, $436,304; 


income, 
$121,591; 
insurance in force, 


force, 


industrial) : 
$265, - 
($28,- 


Peoria, 
($189,304); total income, 
paid policyholders, $40,633 
818); income saved, $84,005 ($58,029); assets, $322,- 
280 ($236,057); surplus, $143,868 ($146,087); new 
business, $4,254,660 ($4,436,389); insurance in force, 
$8,292,257 ($6,727,250); 


increase in amount in 


force, $1,565,007 ($1,911,600). 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia, Pa.—Premiums, 
$867,981 ($867,509); total income, $1,000,492 ($1,- 
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001,724); paid ‘policyholders, $839,052 ($265,361); 
income saved, $386,001 ($465,668); assets, $2,873,769 


($2,477,055); surplus, $858,147 ($845,663); new 
business, $4,460,468 ($4,333,357); insurance in force, 
$22,394,550 ($21,294,203); increase in amount in 


force, $1,100,347 ($1,043,289), 

Pioneer Life, Fargo, N. D.—Premiums, $124,602 
($89,323); total income, $135,909 ($98,121); paid 
policyholders, $4793 ($7996); income saved, $54,182 
($25,519); assets, $236,885 ($175,691); surplus, $136,-. 
025 ($128,749); new business, $2,087,330 ($2,195,- 
274); insurance in force, $4,376,614 ($2,998,774); 
increase in amount in force, $1,377,840. 

Postal Life, New York.—Premiums, $1,980,061 
($139,348); total income, $2,636,789 ($10,071,380); 
paid policyholders, $2,264,749 ($44,585); income 
saved, $231,989 ($9,989,481); assets, $10,618,384 
($10,854,272); surplus, $855,410 ($197,350); new 
business, $2,317,114; insurance in force, $53,750,22% 


($62,708,961); increase in amount in force, —$8,958,- 
788. 
Puritan Life, Providence, R. I.—Premiums, $71,- 


005 ($61,160); total income, $87,896 ($78,065); paid 
policyholders, $22,554 ($8083); income saved, $29,- 
500 ($39,418); assets, $305,750 ($265,608); surplus, 
$188,396 ($173,446); new business, $459,600 ($335,- 
412); insurance in force, $1,801,506 ($1,762,796); 
increase in amount in force, $38,710 ($12,062). 

Rome Insurance Company, Rome, Ga.—(Industrial 
business): Premiums, $206,874 ($104,982); total in- 
come, $348,480 ($235,660); paid policyholders, $104,- 
279 ($45,820); income saved, $11,405 ($78,561); 
assets, $301,864 ($223,063); surplus, $247,910 ($215,- 
500); new business, $15,572,768 ($5,969,048); insur- 
ance in force, $9,405,802 ($8,650,873); increase in 
amount in force, $5,754,929 ($2,081,342). 

Security Life and Annuity, Greensboro, N, C.— 
Premiums, $537,121 ($468,316); total income, $607,- 
909 ($530,080); paid policyholders, $135,572 ($126,- 
118); income saved, $294,946 ($251,343); assets, $1,- 
493,598 ($1,196,859); surplus, $228,498 ($184,167); 
new business, $4,105,868 ($8,117,198); insurance in 
force, $15,253,867 ($12,992,174); increase in amount 
4n force, $2,261,298 ($1,515,148). 

Security Life of America, Chicago.—Premiums, 
$498,161 ($495,801); total income, $588,527 ($572,- 
744); paid policyholders, $155,080 ($202,064); in- 
come saved, $163,072 ($51,596); assets, $2,246,256 
($2,058,566); surplus, $942,407 ($926,313); new 
business, $4,739,457 ($5,265,904); insurance in force, 
$15,127,839 ($15,077,402); increase in amount in 
force, $49.937 (—-$4,507,235). 

South Atlantic, Richmond, Va.—Premiums, $384,- 
839 ($318,676); total income, $471,699 ($407,140); 
paid policyholders, $97,480 ($98,284); income saved, 
$214,064 ($171,602); assets, $1,107,832 ($901,368); 
surplus, $266,597 ($248,527); new business, $3,860,- 
213 ($8,592,706); insurance in force, $13,370,108 
($10,905,650); increase in amount in force, $2,464,- 
458 ($1,984,189). 

South Bend Life, South Bend, Ind,—Premiums, 
$33,304 ($28,249); total income, $36,697 ($54,354); 
paid policyholders, $38,156 ($42); income saved, 
—$11,127 ($22,926); assets, $73,101 ($72,153); sur- 
plus, $15,799 ($34,954); new business, $1,292,250 
($2,068,000); insurance in force, $2,088,170 ($2,007,- 
500); increase in amount in force, $29,250 ($2,- 
007,500). 

Southern National, Lynaon, Ky.—rremiums, $90,- 
088 ($51,219); total income, $227,288 ($68,725); 
paid policyholders, $18,325 ($8540); income saved, 
$120,284 ($1575); assets, $840,676 ($230,662); sur- 
plus, $272,241 ($189,728); new business, $1,607,000 
($2,204,000); insurance in force, $2,499,500 ($2,607,- 
400); increase in amount in force, $892,100 ($600,- 
400). 

Standard Life, Des Moines, Ia.—Premiums, $71,- 
391 ($54,880); total income, $73,180 ($56,328); paid 
policyholders, $89,244 ($29,682); income saved, $852 
($4911); assets, $57,727 ($48,302); surplus, $5137 
($9387); new business, $869,500 ($422,000); insur- 
ance in force, $8,489,800 ($3,135,800); increase in 
amount in force, $804,000 (—$67,729). 

State Mutual, Rome, Ga.—Premiums, $1,277,620 
($1,517,844); total income, $1,415,877 ($1,728,- 
706); paid policyholders, $726,727 ($629,480); 
income saved, $192,269 ($492,759); assets, $8,838,145 
($3,282,080); surplus, $338,104 ($232,896); new 


business, $5,087,726 ($9,767,750); insurance in force, 


$33,511,168 ($39,779,532); increase in amount in 
force, —$6,268,364 ($1,134,904). 

Tennessee Life.—Premiums, $67,534 ($44,549); 
total income, $94,249 ($62,155); paid policyholders, 
$7085 ($3008); income saved, $12,339 ($5168); 
assets, $250,603 ($217,840); surplus, $207,164 ($192,- 
460); new business, $1,430,000 ($1,137,500); insur- 
ance in force, $2,610,500 ($1,909,500); increase in 
amount in force, $701,000 ($788,000). 

Texas Life.—Premiums, $279,879 ($288,583); total 
income, $348,349 ($818,048); paid policyholders, 
$116,320 ($142,913); income saved, $140,445 ($77,- 
585); assets, $767,839 ($577,401); surplus, $253,526 
($208,729); new business, $1,243,840 ($1,390,259); 
insurance in force, $7,154,459 ($7,153,707); in- 
crease in amount in force, $752 (—$907,358). 

United States Life, New York.—Premiums, $871,- 
115 ($906,556); total income, $1,305,908 ($1,366,- 
686); paid policyholders, $1,196,702 ($1,088,050); in- 
come saved, --$173,117 (—$8344); assets, $8,434,181 
($8,617,443); surplus, $534,716 ($596,554); new busi- 
ness, $1,566,622 ($2,113,291); insurance in force, 
$28,023,991 ($29,579,892); increase in amount in 
force, —$1,555,901 (—$1,407,838). 

West Coast, San  Francisco.—(Including indus- 
trial): Premiums, $545,028 ($423,782); total income, 
$676,330 ($602,889); paid policyholders, $106,009 
($62,056); income saved, $137,896 ($147,580); assets, 
$873,095 ($680,954); surplus, $364,241 ($389,353); 
new business, $8,308,479 ($8,861,088); insurance in 
force, $13,676,128 ($10,861,947); increase in amount 
in force, $2,814,181 ($2,458,232). 

Western Mutual, Council Bluffs, Ia.—Premiums, 
$49,429 ($41,278); total income, $50,880 ($42,070); 
paid policyholders, $5620 ($132); income saved, 
$14,518 ($12,054); assets, $49,768 ($87,776); sur- 
plus,. $8648 ($8229); new business, $1,089,500 ($857,- 
500); insurance in force, $1,844,720; increase in 
amount in force, $271,110. 

Western Reserve, Muncie, Ind.—Premiums, $22,501 
($34,890); total income, $97,784 ($44,185); paid 
policyholders, $9881 ($24,828); income saved, $75,- 
689 ($9362); assets, $152,906 ($68,715); surplus, 
$80,953 ($1,957); new business, $150,150 ($119,866) ; 
insurance in force, $1,286,676 ($1,154,066); increase 
in amount in force, $82,610 (—-$573,034). 

Western Union, Spokane, Wash.—Premiums, $387,. 
042 ($298,197); total income, $435,844 ($348,276); 
paid policyholders, $49,677 ($48,998); income saved, 
$182,274 ($109,767); assets, $816,117 ($638,758); sur- 
plus, $318,872 ($300,264); new business, $4,207,431 
($2,924,715); insurance in force, $12,290,115 ($9,- 
501,625); increase in amount in force, $2,788,490 
($1,566,355). ’ 

Wisconsin National, Oshkosh, Wis.—Premiums, 
$78,007 ($62,562); total income, $291,408 ($113,524); 
paid policyholders, $16,907 ($17,654); income saved, 
$166,667 ($9407); assets, $358,998 ($289,678); sur- 
plus, $246,515 ($205,560); new business, $1,005,500 
($865,312); insurance in force, $2,437,165 ($1,928,- 
674); increase in amount in force, $508,491 ($898,- 
156). 


STATE INSURANCE. 


Recognition of the fundamental principle of 
insurance, that a useful life has an economic 
value that ought to be protected, is becoming 
more widespread every year; and in one form 
or another it is receiving serious and definite 
consideration by statesmen and law makers 
throughout the world. 

The question of State insurance has been can- 
vassed in many countries. Where it has been 
tried, as in Australia, for example, it has been 
found wanting in many important particulars. 
In fact, it is a serious question whether State 
insurance, notwithstanding the many advan- 
tages afforded it by legislation, ever can hold 
its own alongside of private enterprise. 

Great Britain has recently taken up the sub- 
ject, a move which has been described as “‘A 
bold attempt on the part of the British Liberals 
to make a practical contribution toward the 
solution of the grave problems of sickness, dis- 
ablement and unemployment.”’ Bitter contro- 
versies have raged in the United Kingdom ever 
since the first publication of the bill in May 
last, but its final passage in the House of Com- 
mons, and its acceptance without further con- 
test by the Lords, seem to indicate that the 
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Conservatives as well as the Liberals recognize 
the obligation imposed upon them by publie 
opinion to take advanced ground in social legis- 
lation. 

The British national insurance bill has been 
summarized as follows: ‘It supplements old- 
age pensions with disablement pensions on a 
contributory basis; it gives maternity a benefit; 
it makes generous provision for the treatment 
of tuberculosis among insured workers; it helps 
scientific medical research, and it attempts to 
create further machinery for preventing disease 
by removing the conditions in which it 
flourishes.”’ 

The work of such a progressive scheme will 
be watched with interest everywhere, and es- 
pecially the portion of the act which endeavors 
to regulate conditions. growing out of trades 
union membership, and to prevent the fund be- 
ing victimized by malingerers and impostors. 
For example, strikers are barred from insur- 
ance benefits until after a certain period 
elapses; paupers and non-residents are barred 
from participation in the insurance funds. 
Drunkards who draw invalid old-age pensions 
are sent to hospitals for alcoholists, where they 
are kept at their own cost until cured. Those 
who are not cured are being placed permanently 
in work colonies, their insurance money being 
paid to their families. While these conditions 
may be essential to the well-being of such an 
insurance scheme, the question is, will it not 
result, as a State proposition, in disintegration? 
But now that a country such as England has 
undertaken to work out the problem, the rest 
of the world should wait and watch, and not a 
few months or a few years, but a_ sufficient 
length of time—perhaps a decade—to give the 
plan a fair trial. 

The conditions outlined are antagonistic -to 
the freedom we cherish so dearly here in 
America, and it is doubtful if such a scheme 
will ever find favor here.—L. G. Fouse, president 
Fidelity Mutual Life. 


Progress of New Life Companies. 


Gulf Coast Life, Gulfport, Miss.—Chartered 
April 21, 1911; authorized capital, $500.000. Will 
be ready for business shortly. Officers: P. M. 
Anderson, president; M. P. Bouslog, vice-presi- 
dent; Nat Owen, secretary; J. R. Hill, treasurer. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Neb.—Proposed capital, $100,000. W. D. Tolle, 
organizer. 

South Continent Life Insurance Company, 
Gulfport, Miss.—Chartered October 1911; pro- 
posed capital, $1,000,000; surplus, $781,250. Will 
apply for license and commence business shortly. 
Officers: Wm. H. Ellsworth, president; J. W. 
Corry and George Robinson, vice-presidents; 
Geo. P. Hewes, treasurer; W. L. Wallace, sec- 
retary. 

Sterling Life Assurance Company of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont.—Authorized capital, $1,000,000. J. 
W. Garvin, managing director. Will commence 
business not later than November 1, 1912. 

United States and Dominion Life Insurance 
Company, Duluth, Minn.—Capital, $100,000, all 
paid in. Chartered February 19, 1912, will com- 
mence business within sixty days. J. H. Block, 
president; R. W. West, secretary. 


Life Insurance and Character. 


To imagine a modern community without life 
insurance is as startling as to imagine the com- 
munity without bread. Life would be tolerable 
under such conditions, but it would not be the 
normal life that civilized men know. Proper 
insurance is an essential provision for every 
man, whether for the protection of the family 
he shall leave behind him or for the comfort of 
his own declining years, when earning power 
shall have diminished. 

A life insurance company well organized and 
rightly administered stands really in the fore- 
most rank of organizations for social service. 
For true social service aids men to make the 
best use of their possessions, enabling them to 
work more efficiently and spend more wisely. 
He who has made proper provision for the fu- 
ture of those dependent upon him for support is 
a far better citizen than he who neglects this 
obvious duty. Many employers, recognizing the 
stability and reliability that are evidenced by life 
insurance make special efforts to see that their 
employees carry policies proportionate to their 
earnings.—Harper’s Weekly. 
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WATCHING THE RENEWALS. 





‘The Duty of the Cashier and the Interest 
of the Solicitor. 





One of the things that every insurance man 

knows, but few of them think about, is that if 
business were not pretty generally renewed 
there would be no life insurance companies. 
Everyone is familiar with the facts that the 
greatest expense comes in getting the business 
on the books, and that it has to stay there in 
order to do the company any good, and in 
order to enable the company to continue pay- 
ing for new business. 

That is why the work of the cashier, who 
has charge of renewals, is so immensely im- 
portant. Unfortunately, the big commissions 
paid on new business sometimes obscure the 
importance of keeping renewals up to a high 
mark,. and business sometimes goes off thé 
books which would not have gone off if it 
had not been neglected. The right kind of 
attention is needed to keep the policyholder 
interested; and sometimes as strong a solici- 
tation to get that second premium as the first. 

The cashier who is interested in the welfare 
of the agency and the company is the one who 
is working out methods of getting the interest 
of the policyholder and holding the lapse ratio 
down to the vanishing point. He is sending 
out letters cleverly designed to attract interest, 
and framed so as to get the assured to tell 
if there is any reason why he has not paid 
his premium. He is the kind who never lets 
go of a policyholder, and, even after the lapse 
has been completed by the passage of years, 
still retains the name as material for new 
business, 

Format Notices USELEss. 

On the other hand, there are cashiers who 
go through the renewal business in a formal 
and perfunctory way. If the assured doesn’t 
respond, he is sent a printed notice. If he still 
‘doesn’t come across with the check for the 
annual premium, he is given another notice, 
printed as before. And if after that he is not 
convinced of the necessity for action, he is 
given up as one of the lost and attention is 
directed to the new applications which the 
agents are sending in. 

There is no question as to which cashier is 
the more valuable to the agency with which 
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he is connected, to the company for which he 
is working and to the men in the field, who 
must rely on the renewals to keep them at 
work. But it so happens that the aggressive 
and productive cashier does not always get the 
appreciation that his efforts deserve. It some- 
times happens that the man who is holding 
down lapses gets no more encouragement than 
the fellow who is letting them run as they 
will; and of course in a condition like that 
the “live” cashier is likely to wonder whether 
it is worth while, after all, 

Some companies 
developing competition among the cashiers of 


have made a point of 
their agencies by keeping an accurate account 
of the records of the agency as to renewed 
business, reinstated policies and general ef- 
ficiency, taking all factors into consideration. 
Others who have done this have awarded cash 
prizes to the men who made the best showing, 
while some companies have considered putting 
the cashier on a basis of increased salary if he 
made a good showing, and letting it be known 
that the salary increase would not be 
manent the records maintained, 
In this way cashiers have been made to know 
that they are looked to to keep down lapses, 
and that their work in this direction is re- 
garded, properly, as one of the very most 
important things which they have in their 
charge. 

On the other hand, cashiers agree that the 
one thing most needful in renewing business is 
to get the co-operation of the agents in the 
field. The man who wrote the business must 
continue to be interested in his policyholder 
in order to get the renewal premium. If the 
solicitor forgets all about his policyholder as 
soon as he the check for the initial 
premium—which is bad business, by the way, 
from the standpoint of new applications—he 
is not in a position to render much real as- 
sistance when he is called upon to help get the 
renewal. 

AGENT'S 

The only solution of this question which 
really meets the requirements of the situation 
is that the agent shall have an interest in the 
renewals. It is getting to be a more and more 
general practice for the man in the field to 
have this permanent interest in the business 
which he secures, but it should be a universal 
instead of merely a frequent practice. The man 


per- 


unless were 


has 
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who knows the applicant, who is familiar with 
his condition and who has written the business 
is the logical man to help keep it in force; 
and he will not take the necessary time and 
effort to hold it unless he has a pecuniary in- 
terest in it. That is a general statement, to 
which there are plenty of exceptions; but as 
far as the rank and file are concerned, it will 
hold true. 

The matter of graduating the renewal inter- 
est is something, of course, that each agency 
manager must work out for himself. Some 
managers insist that their agents shall produce 
a minimum of $50,000 to have any renewal in- 
terest; others fix the minimum still higher. 
Some believe that a uniform contract with 
agents should be written, so that every man 
will have the privilege of sharing equally in the 
renewal commissions with his fellows, if he 
produces the business required. Others make 
special contracts depending on the agent and 
his immediate needs; for they have found that 
some agents will sacrifice their renewal interest 
in order to get a little larger commission on 
the initial premium. 

Without attempting to lay down absolute 
details, however, it is beyond doubt true that 
in order to increase the percentage of renewa 
business and reduce the lapse ratio two things 
are necessary: the cashier must feel his 
responsibility and realize his opportunity, and 
the agent must have an interest in keeping 
the business on the books. 


ZOO-ILLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITING. 
VI. 

One of the great differences between poker 
and business is that a man who tries to apply 
sharp practice in the former, either gets 
dumped into the elevator shaft or loses his 
friends, the result depending very much on 
who are his co-participants in the National 


game. Sharp practice in business, however, 
when carried to a successful conclusion, is al- 


ways tolerated and often commended in no 
ambiguous terms. Thus we observe the ap- 
parent anomaly of a higher ethical standard 
in gambling than in business. 

Now any piscatorial proselyte of Izaak Wal- 
ton knows what a sucker is. A sucker is a 
big good-for-nothing worthless mud fish that 
comes around with its big gaping mouth and 
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swallows bait intended. for far better game. 
Then the trouble commences, for the poor 
sucker just hangs on for dear life and 
flounders around and musses things up gen- 
erally, but he never succeeds in escaping. He 
doesn't know enough. After you catch him 
you have to throw him back in the water, be- 
cause he isn't of any earthly good to any one 
for anything. Nobody whoever went on a 
fishing party and caught a sucker will forget 
the experience, nor will he forget never to re- 
fer to it without shame and contriteness of 
spirit. Because there is a certain amount of 
ridicule which a normal man can face, but, 
beyond that point, he must capitulate and the 
ridicule that is heaped on the fisherman who 
catches suckers is well beyond the limit. 

Take business, on the other hand, especially 
that of soliciting life insurance. The under- 
writer undoubtedly meets during his career 
many prospects of the sucker variety, men who 
carry insurance, and as much as they can, in 
rival but reputable and substantial companies, 
but at the same time are willing to bite hard 
on the bait of persuasion and hang on until 
hooked and landed. So far so good; assum- 
ing that an underwriter does gather in an ap- 
plication of this kind, does he feel ashamed 
and do his confréres deprecate the act? On 
the contrary. 

3ut the analogy goes a little further—the 
sucker has all the insurance he can pay for. 
What does he do? Lapses, of course, and 
naturally he lapses the policy in which he has 
the least equity. Now there is nothing to do 
with him except to throw him back where he 
came from and bait up again for “real” fish. 
The initial commission, of course, the solici- 
tor gets, but how about the company? The 
business that stays is not only the business that 
pays, but it is about the only business that 
pays either company or agent in the long run. 
He who catches human suckers is no more a 
credit to his calling and can no more be worthy 
of the term life underwriting than he who 
catches the scaley variety is worthy to be 
dubbed fisherman. We can often detect sound 
business ethics in the canons of true sports- 
manship, and occasional applications of them 
to current problems seldom go amiss. 





Better than Ever Before. 

There is one fact that stares us in the face 
Tight now that should afford the highest de- 
gree of encouragement to every mortal who is 
ambitious to get up in the world, especially 
should it fire life insurance agents to the point 
of doing the best work in the history of their 
lives. 

It is this: Materially, morally and financially, 
we, the people of the United States, are better 
off than ever before. Just think of what some 
life insurance writers have done when the peo- 
ple were not so well off, and then figure out for 
yourself what you may do when the people are 
better off than ever before. Any man who can 
talk pessimism, and can see discouragement be- 
Tore him in these halcyon days of prosperity, does 
not deserve even what he gets. Think of it, 
more people will insure their lives in 1912 than 
ever before in the history of the world! There 
are more ripe prospects right at your door now 
than ever before. Somebody will reap the 
harvest. It is up to you, dear reader, to decide 


who that somebody will be.—International Life- 
man. 





Policy Loans. 

The willingness of policyholders to mortgage 
their life insurance protection, while it has not 
shown an inordinate increase, is still evident to 
a degree that it is regrettable. When a man 
takes out a policy of insurance he creates an 
estate of just that amount. The moment he 
places a loan against his policy, that moment he 
takes a step backwards. Unfortunately, he is 
not the greatest sufferer. Often the transaction 
is unknown to the family until a death claim is 
entered, and it develops that the policy has 
been mortgaged. 

The rule adopted by the Fidelity of accept- 
ing instalments as low as five dollars has, we 
are glad to say, encouraged a number of policy- 
holders to repay their loans, $70,968.39 having 
been repaid in 1911.—L. G. Fouse, president 
Fidelity Mutual Life. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAID IN 1912. 


Berkshire Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


VEAR AGE At Issue. 

PoLicy —_ " ‘ a8 3 

Was | 

IssuED. 25 30. | 38 40 45 50 
Premium..| 20.14 | 22.85 26.35 | 30.94 | ..... | 46.45 
1908......| 2.66 2.05| 3.35; 3.88) ..... 5.75 
1909......| 2.87 2.84; 3.21 ft: see 5.44 
i) See Gee |. 2.73 | 3.06 3.52 fond 5.14 
100) 57-2. 2.62 | 2.93 O88 Ps vkee 4.84 


20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


Premium...) 30.07 | 32.83 | 36.17 40.34. ..... 52.83 
1908......| 2.86 3.17 3.54 2, SPR 5.87 
1909......; 2,68 | 2.96 3.31 35807): 5333 5.50 
1010;;..:.) 2.80:) 2.76 |-- 8:08) 8.6@ 4. 6.4.3 5.14 
TIE. 55 282 2.06 | 2:86 | 3:20)... 4.78 





Premium..| 48.03 | 48.71 | 49.75 | 51.39 | ..... | 58.76 
1908. . 3.241 3.48} 3:82-| 4,98 |°..... | 5.98 
1909... 2.88 | 3.13! 3.46| 3.91 | 5.56 
1910.. 2.641 2.78 | 3.12 | 3.66] °..... 5.15 
1911. 2.21} 29:45) 2.78 | 3.21-| .-... 4.74 
| 
Connecticut Mutual Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
Premium.. 20.14 | 22.85 | 26.35 30.94 | 37.08 | 45.45 
1902 3.85 4.42! 5.16 | 6.13 7.39 | 9.06 
1903 3.71 4.25! 4.96| 5.88/| 7.09) 8.70 
1904. 3.58 | 4.09} 4.76| 5.64) 6.79| 8.34 
1905. 3.45 | 3.94| 4.57| 5.40) 6.50; 7.99 
1906. 3.32 | 3.79 | 4.30] 5.16| 6.21| 7.64 
1907...... 3.21 3.61! 4.14) 4.841 5.82 7.20 
1908. 3.09 3.46| 3.96 4.62] 5.531 6.85 
1909...... 2.98 | 3.32] 3.79| 4.41] 5.27| 6.49 
1910...... 2.87 | 3.19 | 3.62 4.20] 5.00! 6.15 
1911-55." 2.76 3.06 | 3.45 4.00| 4.73) 5.81 
20-PAYMENT LIFE, 
Premium.. 29.98 | 32.62 | 35.82 | 39.77 44.82 | 51.54 
| 
1902. 5.13} 5.61) 6.18) 6.89) 7.76] 8.84 
1903. 4.85 | 5.20| 5.84! 6.50| 7.32| 8.37 
1904...... 4.56 | 4.99| 5.49| 6.12, 6.90| 7.91 
1905. 4.30! 4.68! 5.17| 5.75| 6.48| 7.46 
1906. 4.04 | 4.40| 4.84 5.39) 6.09) 7.02 
1907. 3.62 | 3.93! 4.31] 4°80| 5.45 | 6.35 
1908. 3.38 | 3.67 | 4.02 | 4.471 5.06| 5.91 
1909...... 3.16 | 3.41 | 3.72). 4.14] 4.60! 5.48 
1910. 2.93 | 3.17 | 3.45| 3.83! 4.32 | 5.06 
SOIL. 3325; 9.71 | 2.92! 3.18] 3.52) 3.98] 4.65 


| 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| 1 } 
Premium../ 49.21 | 49.64 | 50.36 | 51.62 | 53.88 | 57.89 
| 10.10 | 10.22 | 10.44 10.81 | 11.48 
9.55 











9.67 | 9.87 | 10.26 | 10.92 
| 9.01 9.13 |. 9.33 9.72! 10.38 
8.49 | 8.61] 8.81! 9.19] 9.84 
| 7.99! 8.11} 8.30} 8.671 9.31 
| 7.51] 7.62] 7:81] 8.17] 8:80 
| 7.04 | 7.15 | 7.34] 7.68| 8.30 
6.58 | 6.69 | 6.88 | 7.21| 7.81 
6.16 | 6.26 | 6.431 6:76 | 7.34 
fy 5.74 | 5.838 | 6.01 | 6.32 | 6.87 
i 








Home Life of New York 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





| Thursday 





| 











Year | AGE at IssuE. 
Pouicy | 
Was | | } 
IssuEp. | 25 30 35 40 | 45 50 
| | 
Premium., 20.84 23.72 | 27.47 | 32.43 | 39.12 | 48.28 
} | 
1902. . 4.05 4.69 5.51] 6.58} 7.95 | 9.74 
1903... 3.94 4.55, 5.35| 6.38] 7.72| 9.46 
1904. 3.83. 4.42 5.18| 6.18] 7.48] 9.19 
1905. 3.73 4.80! 5.03 | 5.991 7.25 | 8.92 
1906. 3.63 4.17 4.88:| 5.80] 7.03 | 8.65 
1907..... 2.95 3.39 3.96| 4.70| 5.66 |. 6.92 
Premium..| 20.14 22.85 26.35 | 30.94 | 37.08 | 45.45 
1908......; 2.80 3.21, 3.74] 4.43] 5.33 4- 6.52 
1909......| 2.65 3.03 3.52| 4.16} 5.00/] 6.13 
1910...... 2.51 2.86 3.31] 3.90| 4.68! 5.74 
1911. 2.37 2.69 3.10] 3.65 4.36 | 5.35 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. _ 
Premium. .| 29.68 | 32.67 | 36.38 | 41.06 | 47.11 | 55.22 
{ 
1902,.....| 5.79 | 6.45/| 7.27! 8.20) 9.55 | 11.15 
1903. 5.56 | 6.20) 6.98} 7.97, 9.20! 10.77 
1904. 5.34} 5.95) 6.70) 7.66; 8.85 | 10.39 
1905. | 6.12] 5.71 | 6.44] 7.86} 8.52 10.03 
1906. 4.92] 5.48! 6.18| 7.06! 8.19! 9.67 
1907. | 4.30] 4.75 | 5.30] 5.98 | 6.84 7.93 
Premium 30.12 | 32.87 | 36.22 - 40.38 | 45.73 | 52.87 
1908......, 8.08 | 4.40) 4.91 | 6.55 | 6.36! 7.41 
1909...... 3.68 4.06 4.54) 5.13 | 5.89) 6.89 
1910:.....| 3.38 | 8.73 | 4.17 | '4.72 | 8.44 | 6.30 
1911...,..| 8.10 | 3.42} 3.82] 4.38 | 58.00! 5.90 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
Premium..| 49.45 | 50.28 | 51.52 | 53.46 56.65 | 61.93 
| 
1902......| 9.68! 9.92 | 10.26 | 10.75 | 11.46 | 12.51 
1903......| 9.18 | 9.42 | 9.76! 10.25 | 10.97 | 12.02 
1904......| 8.70) 8.95, 9.29] 9.77 10.49 | 11.56 
1905......| 8.24 | 8.49 8.83 | 9.31 10.04 | 11.10 
1906. | 7.80! 8.04 8.39] 8.87 9.59! 10.66 
1907...... | 6.73) 6.91 7.14 | 7.48 | 7.99) 8.74 
Premium..) 48.15 | 48.83 | 49.85 | 51.48 | 54.22 | 58.81 
1908. 6.12 | 6.29) 6.53! 6.87} 7.37] 8.11 
1909...... 5.53 | 5.70 | 5.94, 6.27| 6.76) 7.50 
0107, ;2". 6| 5.13) 5.36 5.69] 6.18 6.90 
1918. sis 4.40; 4.58 4.81! 5.14! 5.61, 6.32 
Penn Mutual. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
| | | 
Premium. .| 20.14 | 22.85 | 26.35 | 30.94 | 37,08 | 45.45 
| | | 
1011.-....| 3.25 | 3.50 | 3.84] 4.34] 5.02] 6.19 
pest oS ASS DEP BF 
Premium..| 30.12 | 32.87 | 36.22 | 40.38 45.73 | 52.87 
| | 
1089.0.) °3:40 3.36 | 3.73 | 4.24 | 5.02] 6.24 
na Gar _ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. — é 
| | | 
predilam:.4 48.46 | 49.12 50.11 | 51.70 | 54.41 | 58.96 
101t......| 3.65| 3.99| 4.38! 4.95| 5.80| 7.11 
State Mutual Life (Massachusetts). 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
i i 
Premium. .| 20.20 | 23.30 | 27.30 | 32.60 | 39.70 | 49.20 
| | 
1896. 4.96| 5.73| 6.97. 8.65 10.80 | 13.74 
1897... 4.82 | 5.57| 6.74 8.85 | 10.43 | 13.25 
1898... 4.72 | 5.42| 6.52} 8.07 | 10.06 | 12.80 
1899. | 4.62} 5.23] 6.31) 7.79| 9.75 | 12.36 
1900. 4.49) 5.12] 6.06 7.52) 9.41 | 11.91 
Premium..| 21.15 | 23.95 | 27.65 | 32.50 | 39.00 | 48.00 
1901.. 5.26| 5.83] 6.62 7.76 | 9.39} 11.75 
1902. . 5.16| 5.69} 6.44. 7.50) 9.06! 11.31 
1903... 5.05 | 5.56} 6.27 7.26! 8.73 | 10.89 
1904... 4.95 | 5.43| 6.10) 7.03) 8.42 | 10.48 
1905... 4.86 | 5.31| 5.95| 6.82! 8.12 | 10/08 
1906. . 4.77 | 5.19| 5.80 6.61! 7.83! 9.69 
1907. 4.68 | 5.08| 5.65 6.43 7.55 | 9.32 
' | 
Premium..| 20.60 | 23.40 | 26.90 31.60 | 37.90 | 46.40 
1908......|. 3.50} 3.87| 4.25] 4.91! 5.87| 7.27 
| 
Premium,.| 20.14 | 22.85 26.35 | 30.94 7.08 45.45 
1909......| 2.90 | 3.15 3.49] 3.98] 4.69! 5.84 
1910......| 2.77 | 2.99 | 3.29] 3.72) 4.:35/| 5.38 
1911... :.| 2.64 | 2.841 4 3.47 | 4.02} 4.94 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE (MASS.)—Continued. 


20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


AGE aT ISsuE. 








Premium.. 28.10 , 31.40 | 35.40 | 40.40 | 47.10 | 55.70 


1896,.....) 6.18 7.04 8.17 9.57 11.55 | 14.01 
4897... 5.99 6.84 7.92 9.29 | 11.26 | 13.73 
1808......) 5.82 6.61 7.65 9.00 | 10.96 | 13.42 
1899......; 5.70 6.44 7.42 8.82; 10.64 | 13.07 
1900...... 5.53 6.25 7.15 8.41 | 10.35 | 12.73 
Premium..| 30.05 | 33.00 36.60 | 41.20 | 47.10 | 55.00 
1901.. 6.53 7.11 7.85 | 8.89 | 10.36 | 12.43 
1902. . 6.34 6.87 7.59 8.57 9.98 | 11.98 
1903... 6.15 6.67 7.33 8.27 9.61 | 11.55 
1904.. 5.96 6.46 7.09 7.98 9.26 | 11.12 
1905...... 5.80 6.26 6.86 7.70 8.91 | 10.70 
1906... 5.63 6.07 6.64 7.43 8.57 | 10.28 
1907. 5.46 5.89 6.42 7.17 8.24 9.87 
Premium..| 30.60 | 33.40 36.80 | 41.00 46.50 53.80 
1065s is] BB 4.69 5.11 5.65 6.53 7.84 
Premium..| 29.90 | 32.65 | 36.00 | 40.17 | 45.53 52.70 
1909......| 3.40 3.65 3.98 4.43 5.10 6.18 
1910......| 3.14 3.36 3.65 4.06 4.66 5.64 
BUR gis 2.89 3.09 3.34 3.70 4,23 5.11 


Premium..| 48.60) 49.60 51.00 53.20 | 57.00 | 62.80 


1896......| 9.82 | 10.23 | 10.86 ; 11.69 | 1 

1897......| 9.49 9.91 | 10.56 11.44 | 12 . 
1898......| 9.18 9.59 10.25 11.18 | 12.73 | 14.89 
1899......| 8.86 9.28 9.96 10.90 | 12.48 
1900......| 8.58 8.96 9.62 10.56} 1 


Premium..| 50.00 | 50.75 51.90 | 53.70 | 56.70 | 61.75 


1901......| 9.38 9.60. 9.95 | 10.53 | 11.49 | 13.07 
1902......| 9.00 9.22 9.56 | 10.12 | 11.07 | 12.63 
1903......| 8.61 8.84: 9.17! 9.72 | 10.65 | 12.18 
1904......| 8.24 | 8.47 8.80) 9.33 | 10.24 | 11.74 
1905......| 7.90) 8.12) 8.45 | 8.95} 9.83 | 11.29 
1906... 7.56| 7.78) 8.10! 8.59| 9.42 | 10.84 
1907......| 7.24| 7.45. 7.77|.8.25| 9.04.| 10.40 
Premium. .| 48.60 | 49.30 50.40 | 52:10} 55.00 | 59.80 
1908......| 5.87} 5.99! 6.23! 6.56) 7.22) 8.85 
Premium..| 47.52 | 48.25 | 49.32 | 51.03 | 53.84 | 58.52 
1909......) 4.29] 4.441 4.64] 4.97! 5.50! 6.45 
1910......| 3.81 | 3.95 | 4.15 | 4.46| 4.96| 5.84 

3.48 | 3.68 | 3.97.| 4.441 5.25 


1911... 2.45] 3.845} 


USES TO WHICH A LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY MAY APPLY AS OUT- 
LINED BY J. H. JEFFRIES. 

The recent lecture delivered by Vice-Presi- 
dent J. H. Jeffries, of the Penn Mutual Life of 
Philadelphia, before the insurance classes at 
Western Reserve University was most inter- 
esting from many standpoints. His subject, 
“The Life Insurance Contract—Its Develop- 
ment and its Adaptability to Present-Day 
Business Needs,’ was intellectually handled, 
and presented in such a manner as to lay 
before one the present-day scope of life insur- 
ance as both a social and economic factor. In 
speaking of the adaptability of the life insur- 
ance contract to present-day business needs, 
Mr. Jeffries outlined the uses to which it may 
be applied as follows: 


Policies of life insurance may be used: 

To provide an estate for the benefit of all 
creditors at the time of death. 

To provide a fund for distribution by last will 
and testament, 

To provide for payment of a building and loan 
association mortgage in the event of death be- 
fore maturity of the shares. 

To provide a fund for bequest to school, col- 


lege, hospital or other eleemosynary institution. 

To protect a loan granted upon an endorse- 
ment of a guarantor in event of the guarantor’s 
death. 

To protect an endorser of mercantile paper 
against loss that might ensue by reason of 
death of the maker of the note. 

To insure the continuance of an indiv:dual or 
family of an income from an estate conting2nt 
upon the life of the life tenant. 

To protect a creditor who has loaned money 
to one having a yearly income from an estate, 
who anticipates payment by borrowing the 
amount and assigns the income to the creditor. 
The insurance is essential where income would 
cease at the death of the borrower. 

To provide a definite income after death of 
the insured to wife as long as she is alive, and 
after her death to insured’s children (being 
named) as long as they live, and at their death 
to their children’s children, and the grand-chil- 
dren of the insured. 

To indemnify survivors against loss of a part- 
ner’s service, 

To provide a firm assets for liquidating pur- 
poses in event of termination of partnership by 
death. 

To provide a fund payable to surviving part- 
ners to purchase the deceased partner’s interest. 

To provide a sinking fund (increasing yearly) 
to meet future liabilities, or for quick loans, 
available on demand, on the collateral value of 
the policy, for business purposes or emergencies. 

fo safeguard credit loans for temporary busi- 
ness purposes may be more readily obtained if 
the creditor is guarded against the effect of 
death, 

To cover a mortgage on plant, the physical 
value of which, to the uses for which it is be- 
ing applied, is adequate, but which the death 
of a partner, an ensuing dissolution or deprecia- 
tion of the business, might cause to deteriorate. 

To make a satisfactory answer to the inevi- 
table question ‘‘What effect will A’s death have 
on your business?” 

To satisfy the demands of the “Silent Part- 
ner,’”’ debt, whose lien always attaches when 
death occurs. 

To indemnify a corporation against the loss 
of executive ability of the official or experi- 
enced manager. 

To indemnify for loss of valued employee 
whose skill, technical knowledge, possession of 
professional or trade secrets, inventive ability, 
make him a living and tangible asset of real 
value, whose death would cause financial loss 
until one equally competent was found to take 
his place. 

To provide a fund for the purchase by sur- 
vivors of a close corporation of the stock held 
by the deceased member. 

To provide funds for the repayment of bonds 
either at maturity of endowment policies or at 
prior death of the policyholder. The cash, or 
inventory value of the policy takes the place of 
the usual sinking fund. 

To provide faithful and efficient employees 
whose lives are spent in the service with old- 
age pensions, or death benefits to their families. 


President McClench of the Massachusetts 

Mutual Advocates Federal Supervision 

on Grounds of Economy. 

President L. Brackett Bishop, of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters, re- 
cently received a letter thoroughly discussing 
the question of Federal insurance supervision, 
from President William W. McClench, of 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life of Springfield, 
Mass. President McClench was formerly 
counsel of his company, and not only thinks 
that Federal supervision is advisable and de- 
sirable from an economic point of view, but 
practicable in its legal and constitutional 
aspects. The letter, which specifically answers 
a series of questions as well as sets forth 
President McCleuch’s personal views on the 
matter, was read before a recent meeting of 
The Detroit Association and is in part as fol- 
lows: 
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I have for several years held the opinion that 
Federal supervision would be a good thing both 
for the life insurance companies and for the 
policyholders, for I believe it would result in the 
expenditure of less money for supervision, 
thereby enabling the companies to return larger 
amounts in dividends and thus reducing the cost 
of insurance to the policyholder. * * * 

It has been thought that the old decision of 
Paul vs. Virginia is an unsurmountable obstacle 
in the path of a favorable interpretation by the 
Federal Supreme Court upon the question of 
whether or not life insurance policies are in- 
strumentalities of commerce, but, so far as I 
know, it has steadfastly adhered to the decision 
announced in Paul vs. Virginia—that insurance 
is not commerce. When that case was before 
the court, Congress had not passed any legisla- 
tion in reference to the subject matter, and I 
believe that if Congress were to pass an act 
either establishing a department of insurance, 
as a branch of the Commerce and Labor Bureau, 
for instance, or creating the office of “National 
Insurance Superintendent,’’ which act would un- 
doubtedly be specific in regard to the matter, 
the Federal Supreme Court would not say that 
Congress had thereby exceeded its powers and 
that such act was unconstitutional. It has 
seemed to me that such an act might well be 
passed by Congress in exercise of the power 
given to it to provide for the “general welfare” 
if it were held to be unconstitutional under the 
power given Congress to legislate in reference 
to inter-State commerce. 

Taking up now your separate questions, let 
me say briefly as to No. 1, that it is my opinion 
that the Federal Government has the power un- 
der the Constitution to take jurisdiction over 
all insurance companies in the different States. 

No. 2. It is my opinion that Congress could 
enact positive legislation in regard to the sub- 
ject matter or could content itself with creat- 
ing a supervisory board. 

No. 3. If such Federal supervision were estab- 
lished, I think it would necessarily eliminate 
statutory control of the States over insurance 
companies incorporated in other States, upon 
the principle—clearly established by many de- 
cisions of the Federal Supreme Court—that when 
Congress has legislated in regard to a subject 
concerning which it has authority the power of 
the States ceases. Of course, legislation by 
Congress could not eliminate the right of States 
to control their own companies. That would re- 
main unaffected by any National legislation. 

No. 4. I would prefer to have Federal super- 
vision under existing charters from the States 
rather than to go through the form of taking a 
new charter from the Federal Government; but 
as to this question I have an open mind, and 
would prefer before reaching any conclusion to 
wait to see what action Congress would take 
upon the matter of a supervisory department. 

No. 5. I think a strong argument can be made 
at the present time to the effect that life insur- 
ance policies are subjects of inter-State com- 
merce, but whether they are to be so considered 
or not (as I have already indicated) I think Con- 
gress might establish a bureau under the au- 
thority given it to provide for general wel- 
fare. In reference to this last proposition, I 
would say that I am aware that the decisions 
are not very numerous in regard to this some- 
what vague provision of the Constitution; but 
the language seems to me to be sufficiently 
broad to permit Congress to legislate along the 
lines indicated under that power. 

No. 6. As I am not of the opinion that Fed- 
eral supervision is beyond the present constitu- 
tional powers of Federal Government, I see no 
necessity for a constitutional amendment. 

No. 7. I think efficient supervision could be 
had if. Congress would establish a responsible 
bureau, with a commissioner at the head of it, 
who would have authority to supervise all com- 
panies doing business in other States than the 
one in which they are chartered and whose cer- 
tificate should be ample authority to permit a 
company to enter any State of the Union and 
transact its business therein. If such a system 
could be established, the States would then have 
no power to compel the payment of taxes as 
at present. 

I know this is a very important subject and 
one requiring careful consideration before ac- 
tion by the Federal Government, but I am so 
clearly of the opinion that great benefits would 
result if Federal supervision could be estab- 
lished that I would be glad to see active dis- 
cussion in the country in regard to it. When we 
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realize that the companies pay twelve or four- 
teen million dollars annually to the various 
States in taxes and fees, and that the amount 
paid is three, perhaps four, times the amount 
needed by the States to maintain their respec- 
tive insurance departments, it would seem as if 
the companies were entitled to some relief. 


THE PERSONAL EQUATION. 

Some wise man, whose name I can’t recall, 
has said that in all probability the vast major- 
ity of men never for one moment in their lives 
rise to the measure of their best abilities—and 
that’s a pity, isn’t it? 

When men do the extraordinary—accomplish 
feats which are, for them, unusually great—it’s 
because they’re exercising to the fullest extent 
the qualities and powers which were bestowed 
upon them at birth, and it’s only by exercising 
these inborn powers that we become stronger 
men and more efficient! I don’t know of any 
business of which this is truer than of life in- 
surance. In my experience I have known many 
an agent who started in a very small way, writ- 
ing an occasional $1000 case, for a long time be- 
lieving that that was the limit of his abilities, 
but one day the agent conceived the idea that he 
was capable of bigger things! He wrote a man 
for $2000; then he gathered in a ‘“‘five,”’ and then 
he began to realize the immense possibilities of 
this business—he woke up! His ambition got 
busy, his results continually increased, and al- 
most before he knew it, he was a $100,000 man'”’ 
Then he started for the $200,000 mark—and got 
there! 

I tell you, gentlemen, I’ve seen this happen 
over and over again in my experience—it’s the 
personal equation that counts—it’s what you 
think you can do that is largely the measure of 
what you actually accomplish! I’m thoroughly 
persuaded that the majority of us do not begin 
to aim high enough! 

Take your own case! Are you what you your- 
self would call a small producer? If so, did you 
ever ask yourself in a cold-blooded sort of way 
why you were a small producer? You know men 
who are doing a large life insurance business, 
don’t you? Tell me, are they any better men 
than you are? Have they any more brains? 


Unquestionably not! What's the reason, then, 
that these men do a large business and you a 
small one? Ten to one, it’s because they have 
reached the point where they believe that it’s 
perfectly possible for them to roll up a good, 
round amount of life insurance each year, and 
they work for it accordingly, whereas, in your 
own case, haven’t you almost unconsciously been 
setting yourself limits? At this precise moment 
there are hundreds and thousands of men who 
are not ten miles from where you're sitting who 
can be insured, and a large number of whom 
will be insured this year by somebody! Nobody 
has a better right to approach ‘them than you 
have, but you assuredly can’t sell goods unless 
you approach your prospects—approach them 
earnestly and at the moment of attack bring to 
bear upon them the very best of your intellee- 
tual powers! 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is he!” 
If you think that you can write life insurance, 
and lots of it every year, you can do it provided 
you work! 

And that’s every blessed thing there is to it! 
—Robert J. Mix. 


The Decrease and Increase in the Rate of 
Mortality. 

Observation of experience has demonstrated 
that below age forty there has been a marked 
decrease in mortality the last thirty years, but 
the increase between ages forty and fifty 
amounts to 13.2 per cent; between ages fifty and 
sixty years to 29.2 per cent, and from ages sixty 
and upward 25.4 per cent, while the net result 
is a reduction in the death rate as a whole, said 
to be approximately 25 per cent. Much depends 
on the distribution of risks; the high tension to 
which men of affairs are exposed may, and 
sometimes does, offset the gains at the younger 
ages. It is therefore folly to calculate for any 
length of time the premium returns or so-called 
dividends. The greater the adhesion of lives at 
the advanced ages, the greater the rate of mor- 
tality is sure to be. However good the selec- 
tion, that very fact is liable, in time, to super- 
induce adverse selection with which all com- 
panies at intervals are liable to be affected.— 
Fidelity Mutual Bulletin. 
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The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
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The Market Price of Success. 


Everybody likes to deal in things that have a 
cash market value. The reason is plain; be- 
cause it is often desirable to convert one’s hold- 
ings, no matter of what character, into cash. 
There is truly a cash market value for success. 
A successful man can always command the 
market price for his services. Nobody ever 
heard of a successful insurance solicitor begging 
for employment. Once a man puts the seal of 
success on his work, he has established a mar- 
ket price for his services, and, in a way, becomes 
independent. It is up to every man to say 
whether he shall go about with a tag of cash 
value attached to him, or with a blank card 
upon which he would be willing to allow anyone 
good enough to employ him to state a price. If 
a man wants to be independent and wants to be 
in a position to get a job at the drop of his hat, 
then he must earn success, which alone estab- 
lishes a market price. Are you a successful solic- 
itor? If so, we congratulate you, and rest 
assured that we will never lose sight of the 
market price which you have established. Now, 
then, is not success worth while striving for? 
—International Lifeman. 


The Thoroughbred Agent. 
Concentration unconsciously makes a hypno- 
tist to a considerable degree of the agent who 
practices it. You will find him gracefully as- 


serting his personality, compelling others to 
think as he thinks, to see things as he sees 
them, 


His will predominates with unobtrusive di- 
rectness. 

He wins the confidence of all with whom he 
comes in contact, because he has shown himself 
to be masterful. His actions and demeanor 
have warranted their respect. 

He is classed as a ‘‘thoroughbred’’ because he 
knows, and: they know he knows. He is ad- 
mired because he does the right thing at the 
right time. His skill and business-like methods 
have secured for him their confidence, and like- 
wise the confidence of his company.—Interna- 
tional Lifeman. 
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A CARD INDEX SYSTEM FOR 
HANDLING NEW PROSPECTS. 


An idea which is being put into effect with 
good success, and by an agent in a large city 
of the Ohio Valley, might not “work” with 
equal success in a much larger community, and 
might possibly not be necessary in a very small 
one; nevertheless, for cities from 100,000 to 
400,000 in size, it would appear to be prac- 
ticable. 

The plan, in brief, is to sub-divide the city, 
especially the outlying districts of it, into sec- 
tions of convenient size, and to tabulate the or- 
ganization of all of the business concerns in 
that district, so that if one wanted to know at 
any time what houses did business on East 
Ninth street this information could be secured 
in a moment, along with the information as to 
the names of the president, general manager 
and other officers of the company. 

The way in which this information can be 
used will immediately suggest itself. Suppose 
you want to solicit a lumberman doing busi- 
ness at a yard away out in one of the suburbs. 
It will take an hour or so to get to his place 
and the same length of time to return, so that, 
assuming that the interview consumes from a 
half to three-quarters of an hour, practically 
half a day is used in the work. That is more 
time than the average solicitor feels that he 
should devote to one case, and unless it is a 
pretty big contract he is figuring on the chances 
are that he will put off calling on that lum- 
berman until the time comes when he has 
nothing better in mind. 

That is to say, instead of getting immediate 
action he waits and waits, busying himself 
with prospects which are nearer home. Then, 
when he does decide to appropriate the neces- 
sary hours for the purpose of seeing his man, 
he is likely to find him so busy that he is not in 
a mental or physical condition to talk, or he 
may be out, or somebody else may have been 
there and gotten the business. There are lots 
of things that could happen which would make 
such a trip seem a very poor investment of 
time and energy. 


MAKING Lone Trips FRUITFUL. 

The agent who devised the plan referred to 
had had a couple of experiences of this sort. 
After either missing his man or not being able 
to close the case one way or the other, he had 
looked around in an attempt to “dig up” some 
fresh material in that section with the idea of 
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having more than one prospect to look after 
there. He had wandered into one or two 
manufacturing plants, and made a “stab” at 
the name of the general manager. Unfortu- 
nately he had missed, and had been forced to 
beat a retreat. Everybody knows that a solici- 
tation, without previous preparation at least 
in the direction of getting names, titles, etc., 
in hand, is worth little or nothing. 


Under the new system there is no chance of. 


one’s time being lost because of a long jaunt 
such as that suggested. When a prospect bobs 
up in a locality a considerable distance from 
the central district, the first thing that he does 
is to go through his card index, which is ar- 
ranged according to the districts referred to, 
and picks out the names of the concerns which 
are closest to the point which he intends to 
visit. Then, after calling on his live prospect, 
he uses the investment of time he has made in 
going and returning by calling on some of the 
“prospective prospects” which have been listed 
on his card system. 

When he walks into the Brown Manufac- 
turing Company’s office without having known 
whether any of the members of the company 
are interested in life insurance or not, he can 
get action pretty quick. Reference to his note- 
book shows that “Mr. Brown” is not connected 
with the company, as one might have ex- 
pected; but that George K. Fisher is the presi- 
dent and general manager.| Accordingly, he 
asks for Mr. Fisher in a confident tone, is 
ushered into the office, and has a chat with the 
head of the concern, perhaps finding him inter- 
ested and perhaps not. At any rate, he gets 
some information about the lay of the land at 
the Brown Manufacturing Company, and is 
in a position to make a.stronger attack next 
time. 
WuerE THE SysteM APPLIES. 

As suggested, there is a:good deal of work 
involved in getting up a system such as that, 
and in the case of an unusually large city the 
job might not be worth while. But for com- 
munities of about the size indicated it is a 
valuable compilation, and one that can be 
turned to advantage half a dozen times a week. 
Another point to be borne in mind is that the 
executives in the manufacturing plants several 
miles from the central district are usually not 
solicited as frequently as the men down-town, 
and consequently are likely to be more fertile 
ground. 

The same agent uses his notebook to advan- 





tage. It is a loose-leaf affair, the leaves being 
uniform with those of a special index which 
he uses in connection with his card file of 
prospects. While he is on the street, in the 
cars or in conversation, he may get an idea as 
to a prospect who would be worth developing, 
and accordingly the information that occurs 
to him goes into his notes. When he reaches 
the office, and after the prospect has been dis- 
posed of, if immediate disposition is possible, 
the leaf goes into his index, and a “tickler” 
goes into the card system which will tell him 
when to call on the prospect again. The 
“tickler” will show the name of the candidate 
for insurance, and reference to his index gives 
the detailed information which he has com- 
piled. 

The agent has found that this is a handy and 
easy way of keeping track of prospects as they 
come up, and at the same time the transfer of 
the information does not involve as much time 
and labor as when a full transcription has to 
be made from the notebook to the card index. 
That is the valuable part of the loose-leaf note- 
book. 


THE LIMITATIONS OF MEMORY. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


Foreword 


The purpose of ‘the following article is to 
show, if possible, some of the limitations of 
memory and to point to a lesson or two, 
which the fact of this limitation holds for life 
insurance solicitors. It begins with some 
failures of memory recorded by a man who 
has demonstrated his good memory, and who 
has frankly pointed out his own lapses. The 
illustration will be also general in character and 
will deal with one of the best-known edu- 
cators in America. 


A Speciric Experience. 

Hugo Munsterberg is Professor of Experi- 
mental Psychology at Harvard University, 
and one of the founders of this science. He 
believes that psychology can be made of prac- 
tical use to almost any human occupation, and 
has written many books to show its applica- 
tion. In a book entitled “On the Witness 
Stand,” appears this statement: 

“Three or four years ago, while Munster- 
berg’s family was away for the summer, his 
residence was burglarized. The burglars were 
captured by the police with some of the stolen 
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goods in their possession, and the psychologist 
was compelled to testify against them, Upon 
reviewing his testimony afterward, he was 
much chagrined to find that it was wrong in 
almost every particular. He had asserted, for 
example, that the burglars had entered through 
a cellar window, when they had broken the 
lock of the cellar door. He deduced that they 
had been there at night because he had found 
candle drops on the second floor. In reality 
the candle drops were on the attic floor. He 
reasoned that they intended to return because 
he had found a large mantel clock tied up in 
wrapping paper on the dining-room table. 
Actually the clock was tied up in a table cloth. 
And so on. The general account might be 
regarded as true, but the details were entirely 
wrong. Munsterberg protests that he was in- 
clined to like the burglar, and had no reason 
whatever for making false statements about 
him, He added that he could not pretend 
that he has a poor memory, because he has 
made something like 3000 university addresses 
and lectures in the last eighteen years, and 
while he has never used a written or printed 
line or any form of notes, he has never hesi- 
tated once for a name or connection of 
thought. He felt alarmed over the treachery 
of his memory in connection with the burg- 
lar’s trial, and this inspired him to write a 
book questioning the accuracy of witnesses’ 
memories in general,” 

The reader should take notice that when 
Munsterberg was testifying against the bur- 
glars he was going outside of his usual ex- 
periences, He was dealing with materials that 
held but a temporary interest at best, and 
they lay altogether beyond his ordinary rou- 
tine. The fact should also be emphasized that 
these lapses of memory occurred in the case 
of a man who not only possesses an ex- 
traordinary memory, but also has eminent 
ability. He might even be put in the class of 
great geniuses, 

From personal experience can be quoted a 
couple of illustrations which might be. said 
to belong to the general class. That is, the 
lapses of memory had nothing to do with life 
insurance soliciting, and the men in whom 
they were were among the ablest men in the 
community in which they live. 


FurtHer ILLUSTRATIONS, 

Two or three years ago the editor of a 
great newspaper planned to make a tour to 
Europe. The outlook was that he would be 
short of editorial matter for three or four 
months, and it came about that I contributed 
to the editorial page during his absence. How- 
ever, I also furnished editorials for several 
weeks before he sailed and came into _per- 
sonal contact with the editor-in-chief two or 
three times a week. Therefore, I was con- 
siderably startled one day when he had re- 
turned from Europe and settled to work again, 
when he confessed himself unable to recall any 
more than that he knew my face. He had 
forgotten my name, my writing for him and 
everything in connection with the experience. 
If this man were being solicited, and were in- 
different toward life insurance, about how 






much could he be expected to remember con- 
cerning a proposition after thirty days? 

| have been tempted to believe that all the 
producers of great newspapers have fra- 
gile memories, for a few months ago I 
dropped in upon the business manager to con- 
sult with him regarding some phases of life 
insurance legislation. After listening to my 
inquiries he informed me that I might learn 
something to my interest by calling upon the 
managing editor. Now, the business manager 
had interviewed the managing editor immedi- 
ately before receiving me. I recalled this dis- 
tinctly because the managing editor has a 
large and characteristic reddish beard that 
catches the eye of most persons. His name 
was Blank, but there happened to be some 
other Blanks on the paper, and as the business 
manager referred to the man I was to see as 
Mr. I. B. Blank, I inquired if it was the gen- 
tleman who immediately preceded me. Some- 
what to my surprise the business manager had 
not the faintest idea as to who had preceded 
me. And yet he is one of the ablest men in 
the community in which he lives. He is a 
graduate of a university, takes part in civic 
affairs and successfully manages a great news- 
paper. The truth is, that such a man finishes 
one piece of business at a time and then com- 
pletely dismisses it. I wonder how long he 
would remember what a life insurance 
solicitor said to him if he happened to have no 
interest in the subject? 


APPLICATION OF Memory Lapse To LIFE 
INSURANCE, 


_Now for one or two illustrations of lapses 
or defects of memory which apply immediately 
to life insurance soliciting. A few years ago 
a district manager and myself spent a month 
or two among farmers. One day we! made 
some impression upon the mind of Mr. Buck 
Ager and detected symptoms of an applica- 
tion. He was not only slow and cautious, 
but unusually so, and we were compelled to 
interview him three or four times before he 
submitted. We thrust information upon him 
for an hour at a time with all the glibness of 
practiced solicitors, and one day we went out 
to a cornfield where he was plowing and the 
D, Manager wrote the application with my 
back as a desk. When it was all over and 
we had a note for the premium, I ventured 
upon a slight experiment in psychology. In 
other words, I was curious to know how much 
the applicant had retained about the company 
he was joining, and so asked him to give its 
name. He could not even remember the name 
of the company to which he had applied. And 
he was not a blockhead. He was an intelli- 
gent, industrious farmer. He could remem- 
ber as well as anyone when he kept in the 
sphere of this daily routiné, but he had no 
memory for incidental materials. 

The following experience, still more strik- 
ing, illustrates the leakiness of the average 
man’s memory so far as casual experiences 
are concerned. For more than a year a young 
business man was circularized concerning a 
certain company. He had just one item at a 
time and the circulars averaged something like 
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thirty or forty words each. They were sent 
twice a month for twelve months, and the 
young man finally gave his application. He 
read all the circulars and enjoyed them. 
Nevertheless, when the application was writ- 
ten he gave no evidence of having profited by 
the careful education given him. He had re- 
ceived merely brief and striking statements 
about the company he was joining, and the 
whole would not have made an ordinary in- 
surance document. Special precautions had 
been taken not to clog his mind, and yet his 
memory was almost a blank. And he is an 
unusually intelligent young man. He is edu- 
cated, is succeeding in business and promises 
to rise in life, but he remembers nothing out- 
side of his immediate routine. 


Many MareriaAts WASTED IN SOLICITING. 


If these illustrations show anything they 
show that the average solicitor indulges in a 
great waste of materials in trying to win ap- 
plications. If a man such as Munsterberg 
cannot remember the details of a robbery in 
his own house—certainly a striking and im- 
portant event—how can it be expected that a 
man will remember a long harangue about a 
subject he is almost always reluctant to take 
up? 

There is enough knowledge about this busi- 
ness to make the sanest man mad, and it 
should be handed out sparingly. Show a pros- 
pect three or four sentences or statements at 
a time, and if you cannot interest him go back 
later and show him three or four more, and 
keep on until finally you do interest him. 
When it comes to matters that are outside of 
his daily business or experience, the average 
man retains merely vague impressions. He 
gets the notion that something is either good 
or bad, that he ought to buy it or have nothing 
to do with it, and so on. Of what use is it to 
dump a great mass of material upon a man if 
he forgets them all in five minutes, or does 
not even grasp them at all? 

Now there are many able and successful 
solicitors who use large quantities of ma- 
terial who will probably argue that the 
materials produce results. I reply that they 
succeed, not with the great masses or ma- 
terials but in spite of them. Consider the fol- 
lowing. An enterprising young foreigner 
came into collision with the law. He was 
arrested, tried in police court and sentenced 
to a term in jail or the workhouse. His 
mother called upon the judge and begged for 
mercy. As she talked a foreign language 
which lay outside of the repertoire of either 
the newspaper reporter or the judge, no one 
knows what she said. Her English vocabu- 
lary consisted of the single word “please,” but 
she lavished eloquence upon the judge with the 
recklessness of Daniel Webster, and at inter- 
vals she said “please.” She won the judge and 
he ordered the release of the young offender. 

Great numbers of applications are won by 
sheer earnestness, eloquency, or whatever we 
choose to call it, on the part of the agent; and 
while a solicitor’s*equipment should not con- 
sist wholly of eloquence, he should present a 
limited number of items to his prospect and 
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persistently illustrate and emphasize these, My 
company has been in business more than fifty 


years. That item alone is worth hammering 
into the head of a prospect. If it could make 
the purchase at the assessed valuation, this 
company’s assets would buy out a great city. 
Take two or three striking items, such as 
these, and illustrate them, and repeat them 
over and over and use all your ingenuity to 
create an impression of the greatness of your 
company. If you can create one or two 
definite impressions you are succeeding. Ma- 
terials are worthless for any other purpose ex- 
cept creating impressions, and a few striking 
materials persistently repeated will be a thous- 
and times more effective for creating impres- 
sions than a large mass of unretainable ma- 
terial unloaded at a single interview. 





Making Excuses. 


A man should not form a habit of apologizing. 
A true man rarely makes an excuse for any- 
thing he has done or might have done. And, 
why? Simply because every time a man loses 
out, or, we might say, nine times out of ten, at 
least, it is his own fault, and down in his heart 
he knows it. Now be fair to yourself, and ex- 
amine the case. 

Only two bona fide excuses go when an in- 
surance agent loses a prospect. One is that 
the man dies, and the other that he suddenly 
vanishes from the reach of the agent. Root out 
of you the fault that causes you to lose a 
prospect or you surely get and stay in the 
“Also Ran’ class all your life. Some men 
spend more time in writing about their reasons 
for failure than it would take to make successes 
of them. When you fall down on a case never 
mention it to a living soul. Lock it up in your 
mind, examine it, roll it over and over, and 
see if you cannot find the cause of your failure. 
If you cannot, bury the case and dig up an- 
other, hoping always to do better the next time. 
That sort of experience will win out and cure 
one of the ‘‘Excuse Habit.’’—International Life- 
man. 


DIG HARD, 


Once upon a time there was a mighty king 
who was possessed of enormous wealth. Great 
vaults deep in the earth beneath his palace 
were crammed to suffocation with gold and 
silver coins of the realm. One day this mighty 
king, believing that there were many of his 
worthy subjects who were in need and who 
would gladly embrace an opportunity to help 
themselves, determined to make a novel experi- 
ment. So he caused millions of his hoarded gold 
and silver to be taken from his vaults and 
planted deep in the fields surrounding the city. 
He then issued a royal proclamation announcing 
that any man who would dig for the gold was 
welcome to it! Now, you’d naturally think that 
there would have been a great rush of the peo- 
ple to mine for this buried treasure, wouldn’t 
you? Well, so there was for a time, but after 
a little the crowds began to diminish. ' Every 
day there were fewer and fewer diggers in the 
fields, ‘for it was hard work, and the great 
majority who at first had been so eager ia their 
search for the gold became weary. They were 
unwilling to undergo the necessary labor which 
had to be expended if they would reap the 





reward! The money was there in millions—it 
was just a question of perseverance and hard 
work—and yet there remained at last but a 
comparative few who were willing to make the 
necessary sacrifice to attain a competency or 
even wealth!—Which things are an allegory. 

It seems to me, my friends, that it’s very easy 
to see the analogy between this little fable and 
the life insurance situation at the present time 
in the great city of New York. The field is all 


around us and wealth—unspeakable wealth, 
millions of wealth—is stored away in these 
great buildings and invested in these great 


businesses which surround us on every side. 
You’d like some of it, wouldn’t you? -Of course 
you would, but you can’t get it by simply going 
out and scratching the surface of the soil— 
you’ve got to take off your coat and spit on your 
hands and bend your back and dig—dig until 
you’re tired—keep on digging day in and day 
out if you want to acquire a goodly portion of 
that wealth; but, by the same token, it’s a great 
and comforting fact that if you dig you’ll win, 
for the money is there just as sure as you’re a 
foot high—the money is there, and the man who 
has perseverance and a willingness to work will 
gather a harvest, the richness of that harvest to 
be measured exactly by his devotion to his task! 
If he doesn’t work at all but just talks about it 
he will gain nothing; if he works “‘some,’”’ he 
will pick up some gold; if he works hard and 
continuously, he’ll gather a great deal of gold! 
It always works that way, and the queer thing 
about it is that we all know that to be the truth 
and yet allow ourselves to cherish the fond de- 
lusion that somehow—some way—the treasure 


will come to us without the effort! Never in 
the world, my friend! 
The king has planted the money there all 


right—there’s no question about it—but neither 
you nor I nor any other man will gather to him- 
self any portion of the treasure unless he digs. 
—Robert J. Mix. 


Insuring of Women. 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburg announces that 
the subject of insuring the lives of women has 
received very careful consideration recently, 
with the result that the company has made a 
new rule and taken a somewhat more conserva- 
tive position than heretofore. The new rule is: 

No policy wil! be issued on the lives of 
women in favor of their husbands unless it can 
be shown that the wives have an income of their 
own sufficient to warrant carrying such insur- 
ance. This rule will also apply to joint life 
cases as well as to insurance issued on single 
lives. The disability clause will not be allowed 
on the lives of women who are not self-support- 
ing. The limit of insurance on female lives will 
be $5000, except in rare cases. where circum- 
stances would warrant a larger amount of in- 
surance. 

This new rule will take effect April 15, and 
agents who write applications in violation of 
this rule after that date will have their cases 
declined and be charged with the medical fee. 


Progress of New Companies. 


Fort Dearborn National Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill.—Organized early in 1911, with 
proposed capital of $200,000; never perfected or- 
ganization and has ceased operation. 

Masonic Life Insurance Company, 
Ill.—Organization abandoned. 

Progressive Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
Neb.—Organization abandoned. : 

Royal Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.— 
Proposed capital, $100,000, being organized by 
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the Royal Securities Company. Officers: Al- 
fred Clover, president; E. A. Barker, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry C. Boes, secretary and treasurer; 
Chas. H. Bushnell, medical director. Company 
expects to be ready for business June 1, 1912, 
and will write both ordinary and industrial 
lines. 

Star Life Insurance Company, Chicago, Ill.— 
Projected with $1,000,000 proposed capital, to 
take over Pioneer Life of Pekin, Ill. Owing 
to unforeseen circumstances organization will 
probably be dropped. 


Examples of Success. 


While it is true that you might find many ex- 
amples of success by looking into ancient books, 
it is nevertheless a very patent fact that the 
best examples are those that are alive and 
around us—in our midst day after day, working, 
delving, pushing along the great moving tide of 
the present. You do not even have to go out of 
the insurance business for examples of success. 
You, everyone who reads these lines, know of 
successful men in the life insurance business 
—men who make from $3000 to $10,000 per an- 
num by hard, earnest, ceaseless work in seeing 
men and getting them to sign their names on 
the dotted line. 

If you observe closely the men who have been 
successful in our business you will find that at 
the bottom of all their accomplishments lies the 
ability to work steadily and consecutively day 
after day, week after week, month after month, 
year in and year out. They keep in training by 
hard, conscientious, persistent toil. You will 
not find examples worth following where suc- 
cess has come from spasmodic efforts, unsyste- 
matic plans. No, sir; if you want to follow ex- 
amples of success you cannot find them other- 
wise than among the busiest men on earth, and 
you might as well make up your mind at the 
outset that to become successful yourself you 
must join the class of busy ones by getting busy 
now.—Internation! Lifeman. 


ANCHORED TO A PROPERTY 
INTEREST. 


When a man takes and keeps a life insurance 
policy he has anchored himself to a property 
interest. The cure for the unrest and discon- 
tent which is being fomented among the peo- 
ple is to have more of them get an interest in 
property. The more a man saves the less liable 
is he to be attracted by new political schemes 
which may unsettle values and interfere with 
the ancient rights of property. The less a man 
has the more is he willing that any new theory 
or plan be tried out at the expense of the other 
fellow. That householder who rents will be 
much more indifferent to the cos: and efficiency 
of his municipal government than will he who 
owns his home and pays taxes thereon. It is all 
a question of whose ox is gored, but this much 
we know—it is he who is thrifty and saving 
who is the responsible and conservative citizen, 
while the prodigals of high and low estate con- 
stitute the riff-raff of society. 

If the Nation is “suffering’’ from anything, it 
is not the concentration of wealth in the hands 
of the few, but in the failure of the many to 
make any effort to concentrate a little of the 
wealth which lightly slips through their fingers. 
If one could, to-day, “unscramble the eggs’’ and 
make a per capita redistribution of the wealth 
of the country, in a few years from now the 
provident would be possessed again of what the 
improvident carelessly failed to husband.—Al- 
fred Hurrell. 





Desultory Work. 


With many insurance salesmen the writing 
of a large case or of a large number of small 
cases is the signal for “loafing,” for abating 
effort and even for cackling, like a hen, over 












































what has been accomplished. Such forget that, 
as with the general, the following up of a vic- 
tory is the all-important thing in concluding a 
campaign. The time to get more business is 
when business is being secured. Self-satisfac- 
tion after one good period generally means the 
quick spending of the commissions acquired, 
with the result that in a few weeks the money 
is all gone, the intervening weeks have been 
unproductive, the lack of effort has enervated 
the agent, and he is now out of prospects and 
capital, and, most important of all, condition 
for efficient work. Such sporadic agents save 
little or nothing, and sooner or later are ‘‘down 
and out” in the business.—Edward A. Woods. 


EXTRA DIVIDEND BY THE 
NEW YORK LIFE. 


An explanation concerning the extra dividend 
payable in 1912 on policies on the contribution 
annual dividend plan of the New York Life, 
issued in the years 1906 and 1907, has been is- 
sued by that company. 


The company’s formula for calculating annual 
dividends on this class of policies takes into 
account two elements, to wit: 

(a) Excess Interest Earnings, and (b) Saving 
in Loading. Interest earned on the reserves, 
in excess of the 3 per cent necessary to be 
added to the reserves annually, constitutes sur- 
plus for dividends. If the average interest 
earned is 4% per cent, there remains a margin 
of 1% per cent available for dividends. The 
difference between the general expense rate of 
the company and the loading on premiums is 
also a surplus available for dividends; that is 
to say, if the average loading on renewal pre- 
mium is, say, 20 per cent, and if the expenses 
other than the expenses of procuring new busi- 
ness amounts to 10 per cent on the renewal pre- 
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mius there remains a margin of 10 per cent of 
the renewal premiums available for dividends. 
From these two sources the regular annual divi- 
dends are declared. It is assumed that the ex- 
penses of procuring tew business will be cov- 
ered by the loading on the first year’s premiums 
and the mortality savings in the urst five years. 
The law of the State of New York authorizes 
life insurance companies doing business in the 
State of New York to expend directly for new 
business (i. e., in commissions to agents and 
cost of medical examinations and inspections) a 
sum not exceeding in the aggregate the first 
year’s loadings and certain assumed gains (or 
savings) in mortality during the first five years 
of the history of the policies procured in the 
year. This assumption, therefore, leaves no 
contemplated surplus for dividends from mor- 
tality, hence the formula for calculating divi- 
dends on the contribution annual dividend poli- 
cies takes no account of mortality savings. As 
a matter of fact, the company, in the year 1907, 
the first year under the new law (only a few 
policies were written in the close of the year 
1906 on the contribution annual dividend plan), 
did not expend for new business the entire sum 
which the law permitted the company so to 
expend. The unexpended residue of said fund, 
however, was not cash in hand from which divi- 
dends could then be paid, but merely the residue 
of “assumed” mortality gains during a period 
of five years. The five years having expired, 
at the beginning of 1912 the actuaries of the 
company investigated to ascertain if the actual 
mortality experience of the company on con- 
tribution annual dividend policies had been 
within the mortality assumed on the basis of 
the law. Having found that the actual experi- 
ence was within the assumed and that, there- 
fore, the assumed mortality saving during five 
years on the business of 1907 was an actual 
saving in mortality, the saving through econ- 
omy, first year’s expenses of 1907 became 
realized, and, with interest, was sufficient to 
enable the company to declare a dividend of 
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10 per cent on each of said policies taken in 
1907 (and the few policies of 1906) which had 
continued for a period of five years; hence the 
declaration by the board of the extra dividend 
from the sources described. of 10 per cent to 
each contribution annual dividend policy taken 
in 1906 and 1907 that was in force at its anni- 
versary in 1912. This extra dividend of 10 per 
cent is, of course, in addition to the regular 
1912 dividend on said policies. 


A Forceful Argument for Immediate 
Insurance. 


A certain number of policyholders die in the 
first year of insurance in spite of the fact that 
they were accepted after medical examination. 
Many a man may be up to the physical standard 
to-day, and die before the end of the month. 

No human being can foretell which of the in- 
dividuals will go, but life insurance statistics 
furnish unrefutable evidence that death will 
claim a certain definite proportion the first year 
and that each year therafter the proportion will 
steadily increase. 

The uncertainty of life as regards the indi- 
vidual even over the space of a few months, is 
the most compelling argument both for insur- 
ing and for doing it without delay. 

The following shows the amount of insurance 
paid by the Travelers and its cost to the in- 
sured on policies matured by death within one, 
two or three years of their issue: 


CLAIMS INCURRED IN 1911. 


In Force Amount of Total Premiums Benefits 
Less THAN Insurance. Payable. Over Cost. 
One year....... $68,887.07 $2,468.87 $66,418.20 
Two years...... 166,005.87 8,828.07 157,177.80 
Three years.... 289,359.54 22,999.44 266,360.10 
$524,252.48 $34,296.38 $489,956.10 


—Travelers Agents Record. 
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ZOO-ILLOGICAL AFFINITIES OF 
LIFE UNDERWRITING. 


VII. 


Along with the bones and remains of the 
Neanderthal man, that low-browed, thick-set, 
bowlegged savage who lived contemporan- 
eously with the cave bear and the sabre- 
toothed tiger in pre-glacial Europe, excava- 
tors have found rude pictures of elephants. 

The only difference between these ancient 
elephants and the ones we moderns know is 
that they had long hair; the rest of the animal 
was the same. 

Paleontologists disagree as to why the cave- 
man drew pictures of the elephant on chips of 
bone or rock and painted them on the side of 
cliffs. Some have suggested that he was the 
emblem of some pre-historic G. O. P., and that 
the pictures are remnants of campaign litera- 
ture of a hundred thousand years ago. The 
real reason they drew pictures of the pon- 
derous pachyderm is because he was good- 
natured and thick-skinned; he would stand. all 
kinds of abuse and then go ahead and do 
what he was told. That was what made the 
elephant, in spite of his strength and size, one 
of the first, if not the first, wild animal to be 
domesticated. 

While the spirited horse and the now tract- 
able dog were roaming the plains in herds and 
packs, the elephant had begun to be utilized 
as a means of both freight and passenger 
traffic by the early civilizations of the East. 
He has been utilized ever since, and where, on 
the one hand, his old contemporaries, the 
cave bear and the sabre-toothed tiger, have 
disappeared from this earth forever, on the 
other the Neanderthal man has evolved into 
the highly organized being upon whose intel- 
lect and energy our whole intricate and com- 
plex civilization is built. The elephant, how- 
ever, has not changed; he is the same to-day 
as he ever was, 

In Calcutta, on the water front, all day long 
these colossal beasts walk to and fro carrying 
enormous teak timbers and piling them up. 
They are good natured and tractable and 
thick-skinned, and they don’t have to be 
watched or urged. When one is wanted for 
some other purpose a keeper jabs a boat hook 
into a convenient ear and leads him off. 


Sometimes the boat hook goes too deep and 
then there is trouble. The elephant departs 
from his customary good nature and becomes 
a destroying maniac, Then some one comes 
along and shoots him, and things return to 
normal. 

There are some elephants writing life in- 
surance. They plod along writing the same 
old business in the same old way with never 
an idea or a new wrinkle until the general 
agent comes around and prods them with a 
boat hook. They are generally so _ thick- 
skinned that they scarcely feel it, so they plod 
on. Pretty soon they get prodded so hard that 
it hurts, and then instead of being reasonable 
they run amuck, usually resigning, connecting 
with a rival company and trying to divert their 
old business into new channels. They never 
hurt anyone but themselves. The time comes 
when no reputable company will employ them, 
and they are out of the game for good. Ele- 
phantine characteristics are fine in loading 
teak or in circus parades, but they are a dis- 
tinct detriment to the solicitor. The man who 
exhibits them is worse than “the man who 
stood still’—he is the man who went back- 
wards, 

VIII. 

There are goats and goats, from the mild- 
mannered and sleek-coated Angora of foreign 
lands to that now legendary and ferocious 
Billy which not so many years ago had his 
habitat in the wilds of Harlem. But the 
greatest goat of all is the one who, because he 
has undeniable qualifications for butting in, 
thinks he can sell life insurance. The large 
majority of prospects for’ life insurance are 
from Missouri; they may admire you because 
you have been able to get to them, but they 
will not buy contracts and give up real money 
simply as a personal reward to your boldness 
and persistency of attack. They demand to be 
shown; you must satisfy this demand in order 
to deliver the goods and close the deal, Don’t 
rely entirely on your goat persistency and vig- 
orous first attack. In the long run it is a 
pretty good way to secure a first opening. 
Then, however, you must have something 
more at your command than blind dives at 
your point. You must bring to bear knowl- 
edge not only of men but of your company and 
contract, the sagacity of the serpent and the 





wisdom of the owl. Then you will get him if 
he is gettable, Goat methods are all right with 
goats, and they are applicable up to a certain 
point in many instances, but they are but a 
small part of successful soliciting and should 
be, regarded as such, 

Don’t be a goat, and Don’t get the idea that 
your prospects are! 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
NEW TERM POLICY. 


The Connecticut General Life of Hartford, 
Conn., has issued a new ten-year, non-partici- 
pating, non-renewable, convertible term policy. 
The new contract became effective April 1. 
The policy contains a revival clause providing 
reinstatement at any time after lapse for non- 
payment of premium, provided satisfactory 
evidence of good health is furnished and pre- 
miums to date of reinstatement are paid with 
interest at six per cent. The contract is con- 
vertible without medical re-examination within 
seven years to any plan written by the com- 
pany except term or continuous installment 
for an amount not greater than the original 
sum insured, at the regular rate of premium 
required on the new policy at the then attained 
age. The full reserve on the old policy at date 
of exchange will be applied in reducing the 
first premium on the new contract. The policy 
may also be converted to another plan on the 
same conditions as above, the new contract to 
bear the same date and number as the original 
policy if the difference in back premiums with 
compound interest at five per cent shall be paid 
up to date of exchange. Under options of set- 
tlement if the policy is in excess of $1000 five 
to twenty-five annual installments may be 
chosen, or 240 monthly installments or a guar- 
anteed life annuity in lieu of payment in one 
sum. 


ISSUES 


VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE OF CHAT- 
TANOOGA, TENN., ON NEW 
RESERVE BASIS. 

On April 1 the Volunteer State Life Insur- 
ance Company of Chattanooga, Tenn., changed 
over from the four per cent to the three and 
one-half per cent reserve basis. In conformity 
with this change the company has issued a 
complete new line of policies and a new 
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manual of premium rates applying to same. 
The following table presents sample rates at 
several ages for the principal forms of policies 
now being issued: 


‘PREMIUM RATES PER $1,000 (NON-PARTICIPATING) 


AGE at Issue. 
Pouicy. uk PEA aed Tvl ANN no Rak Ee eto 


25 | 20 | a5 | 40 45 | 50 

Whole Life......| 16.56, 18.88) 21.90| 25.96) 31.44) 38.94 
20-Payment Life.) 25.01 27.46) 30.52) 34.32) 39.26) 45.79 
15-Payment Life.| 30.21) 33.12) 36.69) 41.09) 46.55) 53.57 
10-Payment Life.| 40.57) 44.42) 49.10] 54.74) 61.59) 69.97 
20-Year Endow...| 42.42) 42.96) 43.84) 45.29) 47.76) 51.80 
15-Year Endow..| 58.59 59.12| 59.88] 61.06) 63.03) 66.34 
10-Year Endow..| 93.30, 93.84) 94.57| 95.62) 97.28) 100.01 

J 








' ' 


IncomME AND DeFERRED BENEFIT POLICIES, 
| | | | 

Whole Life......| 13.00) 14.82) 17.20) 20.38) 24.68) 30.57 
20-Payment Life | 19.64) 21.56) 23.96 26.95) 30.82) 35.95 
15-Payment Life.| 23.31) 26.00) 28,81) 32.26) 36.55 42.06 
10-Payment Life.| 31.85) 34.87) 38.55) 42.97) 48.35) 54.93 
20-Year Endow..| 33.30) 33.73) 34.42) 35.56) 37.50) 40.67 
15-Year Enodw.. ecex, see 47.94 aouem 52.08 








: 





GUARANTEED Premium REDUCTION. 











20-Payment Life. 





32.09 36.25) 40.26) 45.12 51.19 58.88 


IMMEDIATE BENEFIT AND MontHLY INCOME. 





Whole Life......| 30.47) 84.74) 40.30) 47.77) 57.85) 71.65 
20-Payment_Life.| 46.02) 50.53) 66.16) 63.15) 72.24) 84.25 


PREMIUM RATES PER $1.000 (PARTICIPATING). 





Whole Life......| 20,30 23.141 26.84) 31.62) 38.04) 46.82 


20-Payment Life.| 29.86 82.78) 36.43) 40.97) 46.86) 54.66 
15-Payment Life.! 34. : ; 53.90) 62. 

10-Payment Life.| 46.06) 50.43) 55.74) 62.15) 69.93) 79.44 
20-Year Endow..| 48.51) 49.43) 50.75) 52.75) 55.96) 61.07 
15-Year Endow..| 65.40) 66.38) 67.62) 69.37) 72.03) 76.27 
10-Year}JEndow . .| 101.86 102 .45|103.24 104. 38/106 .21/109.18 
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THE BUSINESS OF 1or11. 


Leviathan of the seas in the matter of life in- 
surance, the United States shows marvelous 
figures. THE SPECTATOR has tabulated the 
operations of 235 companies doing a regular bus- 
iness for 1911 and finds that nearly three billions 
of new insurance was written and about 
eighteen billions was in force December 31. 
This takes no account of the enormous fraternal 
and assessment business written. The increase 
of insurance in force was over one billion, 
which shows there was a large waste in lapse, 
surrenders and otherwise as compared with the 
new business written. THE SPECTATOR’S annual 
tabulations cover a constantly growing number 
of companies, and yet the oldest companies show 
a steady increase. This indicates an activity 
of growth that promises well for the future. 
There were 150 companies tabulated in 1907 as 
against 235 in 1911. Their total admitted assets 
in 1912 are $4,162,044,712, an increase of more 
than a quarter of a billion for the year. These 
figures are scarcely comprehensible by the ordi- 
nary man in his office, but they form the basis 
of the largest collective and distributive finan- 
cial organization in the world. There is no 
locality so small or so remote that it does not 
contribute its share of the funds and receive its 
share of the benefits, whether by direct claim 
or through the influence of investments. The 
total income of these companies was $834,000,000 
and their total disbursements $570,000,000, mak- 
ing a grand aggregate of $1,404,000,000 kept in 
constant circulation. This would require in the 
course of a year the actual use of probably 
three-fourths of all the money in the United 
States. The life underwriter can hold up his 
head when he reflects that it takes four mil- 
lions of dollars a day—every day in the year, 
holidays and all—to carry on the routine of the 
business he is engaged in. The Civil War cost 
the Government one million dollars a day. This 
peaceful army of protection and life conserva- 
tion is a much bigger and better thing, there- 
fore, than the whole armed forces of the late 
war, which, however, yet remains the biggest 
thing of its kind on record.—Insurance Field. 





ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PER $1000 PAID 
IN 1912. 


Baltimore Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 















































YEAR AcE at Issue. 

Poxicy 

Was 

IssuED, 25 30 35 40 45 50 
Premium..| 21.40 28.05 39.45 
1901...... 3.63 4.94 7.01 
O02. 5. «55 3.51 4.77 6.78 
1903...... 3.40 4.61 6.56 
1904...... 3.30 4.46 6.34 
1905...... 3.19 4.31 6.12 
1906...... 3.09 4.16 5.90 
1907,..... 3.00 4.01 5.69 
1008. 55:<; 2.90 3.87 5.48 

e's 2.81 3.74 5.28 
1910...... 2.72 3.60 5.08 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium..| 31.70 | .... | 38.15] .... | 48.20 
1901...... piae etre Tee 
ity Ree B04), PO el eee 
TO eet BO ef Re cel eee 
1904...... 6.7645 BRON ek Tas 
1905...... YA Sa Sd tee 47° Ss NS Noe 
1906...... 4:85.) ccs 1 CBR he eacs | Ce 
1907...... BAB csc et eee 
1908...... Ee NS, cr? 2 es a is 
1909,..... ig ae Be? 7 Rennie ae a 
1910...... 35713500 1 eA 5.73 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
{ 

Premium,.| 50.40 | .... | 52.25 57.00 
1901...... 8.90 Bagh ia” 8 | 10.17 i 
1902...... 8.41 ee | 8.84 9.74 
a 7.95 ip ee 9.29 
1904...... 7.51 | 7.04 8.85 
1905...... 7.08 - | 7.61 8.42 
1906...... 6.67 . | 7.10 8.01 
1907...... 6.27 6.70 7.61 
1908...... 5.89 6.32 7.22 

ged 5.52 | §.95 6.84 
1910...... 5.16 | 5.59 6.48 








Great West Life Assurance Company. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


27.40 | 32.10 | 38.30 | 46.70 
6.60 | 7.20| 7.95 | 9.20 
6.00 | 6.55 | 7.20; 8.30 





20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
— Pate 


; —— 
Premium. .| 28.50 | 31.70 | 35.40 | 39.80 | 45.40 | 52.60 
| | 
1907......| 5.30 | 6.25] 7.05| 7.65 | 8.35 9.10 
1908......| 4.85 | 5.70] 6.40} 6.90) 7.60 | 8.25 
1909....:.| 4.35 | 5.15] 5.80] 6.20| 6.80) 7.40 
1910......| 3.85 | 4.55] 5.15| 5.50} 6.00) 6.55 





20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 











Premium..| 47.30 | 48.30 | 49.50 | 51.20 | 54.10 | 58.40 
1907 7.55| 8.40| 8.85! 9.10] 9.40| 9.55 
1908 6.90| 7.65| 8.05| 825 | 8.50/| 8.60 
1909...... 6.20; 6.90| 7.25| 7.40| 7.60| 7.70 
1910 5.50| 6.10| 6.45| 6.55| 6.70 | 6.85 
SBS Big atch pn ies megs, ae de Pa a Peres 








Lafayette Life Insurance Company. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





Premium. .| 21.44 | 24.33 | 28.06 | 32.91 | 39.45 | 48.38 
1905...... 2.26; 2.60] 3.07| 3.67] 4.61] 6.03 
Premium;.| 21.40 | 24.23 | 27.92 | 32.78 | 39.32 | 48.27 
1906...... 2.13 | 2.48] 2.91] 3.44] 4.26] 5.58 
1907...... 1.93 | 2.23! 2.60] 3.04] 3.73] 4.81 
1908...... 1.73 | 1.92] 2.20] 2.57] 3.11] 4.05 
1909...... 1.53 | 1.69} 1.89] 2.17] 2.61] 3.39 




















LA FAYETTE LIFE INSURANCE CO,—Continued. 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 











YEAR 
Pouicy 

Was 
IssvED. 


Ace at Issue. 








Premium. . 











20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 














G8 FF ht cn 
me cas os 
52.65 | 54.50 





Maryland Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 





























Premium 27.61 38:98 
1902...... ; 4.03 5.76 | 
CO Sa ? 3.87 5.53 | 
1904...... ; 3.70 5.29 
| Se : 3.55 5.06 | 
1906...... , 3.40 4.84 | 
1907...... ; 3.25 4.62 | 
1908...... : 3.10 4.41 
i Rains : 2.97 4.19 | 
Re : 2.83 3.99 
ae Mig 2.70 pataee 3.79 | 
20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
Premium 36.45 46.91 
1902:..... 5.40 7.03 
1903...... 5.10 6.68 
1904...... 4.82 6.33 
1905...... 4.56 6.00 
1906...... 4.29 5.67 
1 EEE 4.04 5.35 
1908...... 3.79 5.05 
Se 3.55 4.75 
1910... 3s. 3.33 4.46 
Sl ae 3.11 4.18 











~ 20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 











National Life Insurance Company 


U. S. A. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 


Premium. . 





“20-PAYMENT LIFE. 





27.88 | 32.76 
3.52) 4.02 
3.37 | 3.82 
3.23 3.63 
3:09 | 3.45 
2:97 | 3.28 


36.17 | 40.47 
3.83 | 4.30 
3.61 | 4. 

3.41 | 3.79 
3.22 | 3.56 
3.02 | 3,38 











Premium. . 











52.13 | 53.98 
4.32 | 4.68 
4.00 | 4.34 
3.78 | 4.08 
3.49 | 3.77 
3.21 | 3.47 




















Premi 
1905... 
1907. 


Premi 


1908. . 
1 


909.. 
1910.. 
1911.. 
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Northwestern National Life. 


ORDINARY LIFE. 
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PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO.—Continued. 





PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS FUND—Continued. 





20-PAYMENT LIFE. 











20-YEAR OWEN T. 


AGE at Issue. 

































































30 35 
45.51 | 46.16 
6.84 7.07 
6.55 | 6.79 
6.27 | 6.51 
6.00 | 6.25 
5.75 | 5.99 
5.50 | 5.75 
5.27) 5.51 
5.03 | 5.28 
4.81 |) 5.05 











YEAR ENDOWMENT. 





Life and Trust Company. 
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Pittsburgh Life and Trust Company. 
ORDERS ‘LIFE. 
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ORDINARY L 
22.70 | 26.50 
5.87 | 6.82 
5.72 | 6.59 
4.51 | 5.12 
4.32 | 4.87 
4.13 | 4.63 
3.96 | 4.41 
3.79 | 4.19 
3.63 | 3.98 
3.47 | 3.77 
3.32 | 3.58 
21.80 | 25.45 
3.18 | 3.39 
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YEAR AGE ‘at Issue. 
‘a Poricy 
Was TES RS 
Issvep. 25 40 45 50 
| 
iw Premium. .| 20.48 81.32 | 37.57 | 46.14 
6 1906...... 1.80 2.76 | 3.31 4.06 
* 1907...... 1.64 2.51| 3.01, 3.69 
1908... °°: 1.47 2:26 | 2.71} 3.32 
” 1909...... 1.31 2.00| 2.40) 2.95 
° 1910... ..; 1.15 1.75 | 2.10} 2.58 
3 
2 20-PAYMENT LIFE. 
; Premium. .| 29.02 39.65 | 45.30 | 52.84 
1906...... 2.55 3.49 | 3.99] 4.65 
1907... ... 2.32 3.17 | 3.62| 4.23 
1908... ... 2.09 2. 85 3.26 | 3.80 
909...... 1. 2.54 | 2.90| 3.38 
2 1910... ... 1.68 2.22| 2.54| 2.96 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 
| j 
Premium..| 48.12 51.65 | 54.51 | 59.33 
1906...... 4.23 4.55 | 4.80} 5.22 
1907......| 3.85 4.13 4:36 | 4.75 
1908...... 3.46 | 3.72 | 3.92| 4.27 
* 1909... ::: 3.08 | 3.31 | 3.49| 3.80 
1910... 2.69 80| 2.80) 3:05] 3:32 
Penn Mutual Life 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
| BE EE: 
Premium. .| 20.93 32.16 | 38.53 47.23 
1902...... 4.32 6.71 | 8.15 | 10.17 
1903...... | 4.26 6.52 | 7.91| 9.93 
1904... ..! 4.21 6.35 | 7.70| 9.66 
1905... ... 4.16 6.21 | 7.48| 9.38 
1906...... 4.11 6.06 | 7.28 | 9.10 
z 1 ee 4.07 5.90| 7.08) 8.83 
1908... ... 4.03 5.77 | 6.86 | 8.54 
Premium..| 20.14 30.94 | 37.08 | 45.45 
Boe 3.31 4.57 | 5.38 | 6.71 
1910... ... 3.28 4.46 | 5.19 | 6.42 
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ROYAL UNION MUTUAL LIFE—Continued. 
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BUILDING UP A STRONG AGENCY 
ORGANIZATION, 


Connie Mack, the astute manager of the 
Philadelphia Athletics, who have won two 
world’s championships for the Pennsylvania 
city, recently told in a magazine article his 
methods of building up a winning team. One 
of the chief features of his plan, as disclosed 
in the article, is that he has always attempted 
to develop his own material, instead of trying 
to buy good players from other teams or im- 
prove his machine by trading. And his present 
infield, which cost him nothing and has a 
market valuation of $100,000, indicates that his 
system is the correct one. 

The general agent of a big Western com- 
pany, who has made a brilliant success of his 
work. coincides with Mr. McGillicuddy of the 
Athletics in his views, Being something of a 
baseball fan himself, the life underwriter re- 
cently commented upon the diamond expert’s 
statements and applied them to the insurance 
business. 

“A baseball team is a closely knit, carefully 
built-up organization,’ he said, “and so is a 
life insurance agency. To be sure, there is not 
so much team work required, for individual 
performers may do a great deal of work that is 
worth while without reference to what any- 
body else is doing. At that, the more co- 
operation that agents extend to each other the 
better for everybody, and the number of suc- 
cesses made through conferences of agents 
and working out jointly effective plans of ap- 
proach shows that team work counts in insur- 
ance just as it does on the diamond. 


Buitp Up tHe MATERIAL at HAND. 


“I certainly believe that it pays to build up 
your own team, instead of trying to get men 
from the other fellow’s nine. Some managers 
accept the cast-offs of other agencies, on the 
ground that they can’t lose anything, and that 
whatever the agent turns in is so much velvet. 
On the other hand, if a man can’t make good 
in the full sense of the word, and his record 
elsewhere is not inviting, I am not able to see 
how he can advance the interests of my agency. 
He is deadwood, and we are looking for swim- 
mers. Such a man lowers the level of the 
entire soliciting force, and is a positive de- 
terrent to good work. 

“My plan has been to take young men fresh 
from college. or after a few years’ experience 
in some other line of work, and show them 





how to apply their talents to life insurance 
work, You get the fresh, enthusiastic effort 
that the ‘old stager,’ who, has fallen down as 
a real underwriter and is just plugging along 
on the outskirts of the business, never can 
deliver. You have to do a lot of work on your 
own account in the matter of training, but this 
sort of effort is well worth while. 

“There is a chap in my agency who came in 
toward the close of last year. In one week 
last month he wrote five policies aggregating 
$37,000. Before he came with me he had never 
tried to sell life insurance, and training him 
was a job that began at the beginning. But he 
had the right idea and he made good. 

“I don’t mean to say that every green man 
you take on is sure to develop into a star, On 
the contrary, out of the fifty new men I have 
appointed since I took hold of this agency 
probably less than half will be permanent mem- 
bers of the force. But Connie Mack doesn’t 
get an Eddie Collins every time he signs an 
infield recruit, and Amos Strunk is the only 
young outfielder of promise he has been able 
to secure in the past three years. 

“But looking for new material means that 
good stuff will be secured sooner or later, and 
if a manager, especially one who is starting 
with a new proposition, intends to make a big 
success and build up a team of champions, the 
only way he is going to do it is by signing 
youngsters and then training them along his 
own personal lines.” 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS OF STRAT- 
EGY IN THE LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE BUSINESS. 


By A WESTERN AGENT. 


A half-dozen men got together and organ- 
ized the Brand New Life. They were not ac- 
tuaries or bankers, or men who had had ex- 
perience in home offices. They were star busi- 
ness producers who, finding that there were 
no general agencies or other promotions wait- 
ing for them, decided to strike out for them- 
selves. They quickly disposed of a million 
dollars of stock and then the problem arose 
as to how they would “feature” their com- 
pany. Special contracts were no longer a 
novelty. There were old, conservative, and 
big companies in plenty, and it seemed almost 
an impossibility to find a new excuse for a 
life insurance company. 

The organizers of the Brand New Life took 


the problem to an expert. When he had 
turned it over and looked at it on all sides he 
suggested: “Why not make a virtue of all the 
things your company is not? For example, 
your company. is not big. Inform the public 
that you are not selling size. Get chesty about 
your stock feature. You are not in business 
for your health. You intend to make money 
not only for the stockholders but for the 
policyholders. You are not an old company. 
You are glad of it. You don’t believe in fos 
sils. You are not conservative. You are not 
running an institution for tight-wads. You 
don't keep detectives on the track of your 
policyholders. Members of the Brand New 
can borrow money without drawing revolvers 
on the officers. In other words, your very 
lack of all the things that are usually exploited 
as virtues is your one great virtue. You are 
the newest and best thing under the sun.” And 
the organizers of the Brand New Life acted 
upon the advice of the expert. 

In the form of a generalization the advice 
of the expert may be stated thus: Within rea- 
sonable limits almost anything can be turned 
into a virtue. If the manufacturer of ice 
cream accidentally substituted mustard for 
vanilla, he could almost persuade a great many 
persons that mustard is the more delightful 
flavor, if he were only insistent enough upon 
it. Size, age, conservatism and mutuality are 
ordinarily exploited as the supreme virtues of 
life insurance companies, The deliberate turn- 
ing of the opposite of these qualities into vir- 
tues is what one of the greatest advertising 
agencies in the world calls the strategy of ad- 
vertising. 

This article will not consider strategy as it 
might apply to the publicity department of a 
company, but will attempt to show how strat- 
egy may be employed in the management of 
difficult prospects. 


STRATEGY IN THE FIELD. 

Hardy Aker, who operated in twenty-five 
or thirty counties for the Hiawatha Life, 
called upon Underwood Kayne, a millionaire. 
Kayne was nearly sixty-five years of age, and 
his. $25,000 in the Hiawatha represented his 
total insurance. The idea of taking another 
policy did not interest him, but Aker was a 
man of tremendous personality and keen in- 
tellect, and the millionaire soon took notice. 
“Of course, Mr. Kayne,” said Aker, “it could 
hardly be argued that you need life insurance 
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in the ordinary sense, but the time has come 
when the public regards the amount of life 
insurance a man carries aS an appraisement 
of himself. You are worth millions. When 
you die, do you want people to say, ‘Kayne 
must have thought very little of himself—he 
carried but $25,000 insurance!” And Kayne, 
apparently, did not like the idea, for he applied 
for $25,000 additional. 

The millionaire was the father of four sons 
and two daughters. They were all married. 
Two nephews, left orphans in infancy, were 
regarded as members of the Kayne family, 
and when he had completed the list, Aker felt 
that he had eight fine prospects. But how 
could he convert them into policyholders? He 
hastily interviewed the sons, sons-in-law and 
nephews and found them almost a unit in their 
indifference toward insurance. They were the 
prospective heirs to millions, and they argued 
that they had no need of protection. 

Aker worked at the problem and presently 
decided that the ambitions of the Kayne chil- 
dren were almost wholly centered in the idea 
of inheriting their father’s wealth. They 
would take no chance of displeasing him, and 
they would do anything reasonable to increase 
their hold upon his affection. _The thing to do, 
then, was to put tremendous emphasis upon 
the millionaire’s belief in life insurance. In 
pursuance of this purpose Aker asked Kayne 
to write him a letter which he might use 
about the city. Kayne immediately called in 
his stenographer and dictated: “I carry $50,- 
000 life insurance, which, I understand, is the 
limit of your company on one life. I have 
never applied to any company except the Hia- 
watha.” 

Copies of this letter were duly mailed to 
the eight Kaynes. Aker kept off for awhile, 
and when he again approached the million- 
aire’s children he found that they looked more 
favorably upon life insurance. But they were 
accustomed to seeing things done on a hand- 
some scale, and they were reluctant to apply 
for such small amounts as their incomes justi- 
fied. Aker now made a final appeal to the 
millionaire. 

“Mr. Kayne,” he began, “you are the largest 
policyholder of the Hiawatha in my territory. 
There are eight insurable young men in your 
family. If they were all insured your family 
would be the most heavily insured family in 
this section of the country. If I could hold 
up the Kaynes as an example to everyone in 
my field it would not only add to your dignity 
and prestige, but would help me and the cause 
of life insurance. However, I have talked 
with the boys, and they feel ashamed to apply 
for such amounts as they can afford to carry.” 

“Well, Mr. Aker,” the millionaire replied, 
*“T am getting on, now, and piling up money 
is not as exciting as it used to be. I havea 
fine family and I get prouder of it every day 
I want them all to be as proud and happy as I 
am. You can write all the boys for $25,000 
each. I will pay all of the first premiums, and 
afterwards each one can pay as much as he 
can afford, and I will pay the balance. Tell 
them that if they don’t sign up now I'll dis- 
inherit them, and that will bring them around.” 
Tt was done, and in the course of two or three 





weeks nine Kaynes held policies in the Hiawa- 
tha for a total of $250,000, 

The strategy displayed in this case is not 
so obvious as the strategy of making virtues 
of what are usually considered defects, and 
yet it required acumen of a high order. Aker 
was compelled to find out if anything like a 
common motive dominated the Kayne heirs. 
He discovered that almost their only purpose 
in life was to inherit the Kayne millions. 
Anything that would further this purpose 
would make an instantaneous appeal to them. 
It was an admirable stroke when Aker pro- 
cured the letter which proved the millionaire’s 
faith in life insurance. When the heirs were 
converted, but hesitated to do things on a 
small scale, it was a still finer stroke to place 
the entire Kayne family on a pedestal, excite 
the millionaire’s admiration, and point out how 
the position might be maintained with the 
wealthy man’s money. 


ANOTHER EXAMPLE, 

The strategy which is to be illustrated in 
the following story lies in a single stroke. 
While the execution of it required the co- 
operation of a doctor, there was but one per- 
son who needed management. The situation 
was delicate and required nice calculation on 
the part of the solicitor, who successfully com- 
pleted the transaction. 

Conn Creet, who managed each year to 
wring a handsome income out of the crushed 
stone business, suspected that he would take a 
twenty-year endowment for about $10,000 if 
he could only get around to it. He was al- 
ways delighted to see Green Fligh, special 
agent of the Torrid Life Insurance Company. 
He was persuaded that he liked the company, 
but he would never consent to a decent inter- 
view. Nearly a year passed and Creet and 
Fligh went on in about the same way. Fligh 
shot an oceasional statement about his com- 
pany at the stone man and Creet plodded away 
at his desk. Finally it developed that Creet 
had accumulated enough money to buy a 
cuarry of his own, and that he intended to 
move to the stone district. He was so busy 
closing up all of his local connections that 
Fligh could not get near him, and he became 
somewhat discouraged over the outlook. 
However, he was not disposed to give up a 
hard case without giving it a good wrestle, 
and he sat down one day, determined to work 
out a solution of the problem. 

Dr. Quickenbus, examiner for the Torrid, 
occupied an office in the same building with 
Creet, and it struck Fligh that if he could 
somehow get the prospect examined he could 
deliver the policy. He talked it over with the 
doctor, who was experienced enough to be 
crafty, and the doctor thought he could man- 
age it. 

One day Quickenbus contrived to be in his 
office door at a moment when Creet might be 
expected to pass. “Hellow, Creet,” the doc- 
tor saluted as the stone man came into view. 
“Come in a minute and be sociable.” 

Creet was in a desperate hurry, but went in. 
“Your’re looking a bit frazzled,” said Quick- 
enbus, presently. ‘‘Feeling all right?” 

“I’m getting ready to move and am work- 
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ing like a dog. I suppose I am a bit run 
down.” 

“Better let me look you over,” suggested 
the doctor. “It will cost you nothing.” 

And the examiner listened, and thumped 
Creet so energetically, and pried into his sys- 
tem so thoroughly, that the stone man be- 
came curious. The doctor ‘wrote a word on 
his cuff occasionally and this so stimulated the 
anxiety of Creet that he readily went into his 
family and personal history. When he had 
left, Quickenbus found it easy to fill out the 
Torrid’s examination blank, 

Next day Fligh dropped in upon Creet and 
said: “Look here, Creet, you are as busy as 
forty thieves and always will be. Sign these 
two papers, give me your check for $500, and 
in four days you will have an endowment.” 

“But I haven’t had time to decide, Fligh,” 
Creet protested. 

“Sign the papers and pay the premium, and 
when the policy comes you will find that you 
have decided.” 

Creet dashed off his name twice without 
reading the papers and when the policy came 
he was, as Fligh had predicted, reconciled to 
his action. He glanced over the policy and, 
noticing the copy of the examination ex- 
claimed: “Where in thunder did this examina- 
tion come from, Fligh?” 

“Quickenbus did it the other day when he 
was thumping you so hard.” 

“And did you and he cook this thing up?” 

“T cannot tell a lie.” 

“Fligh, if I didn’t admire your nerve I 
would be tempted to kick you out for holding 
me up. But now that I have got it I’m glad, 
and I’m ashamed that you had to scheme to 
get me. Just to square mystelf I’ll take $10,- 
coo more, and if I have good luck in my new 
venture I’ll take another $10,000 the first time 
I come back on a visit.” 


THE MEDICO-ACTUARIAL IN- 
VESTIGATION. 

The Actuarial Society of America, in un- 
dertaking an examination of mortality ex- 
perience such as that laid out for the Medico- 
actuarial investigation, is accomplishing valu- 
able work for the business of life insurance. 
That the investigation has already consumed 
considerable time is not to be wondered at 
when it is considered what a variety of differ- 
ent information is sought. 

The effect of occupation on longevity, the 
effect of locality on the mortality rate, the 
study of overweights and the effect on 
longevity, are among the numerous topics 
about which information is sought. From 
time to time there have been printed reports 
as to various discoveries made, but most of 
this information has not been official—in fact 
there has really been some very bad guessing. 

While some announcements of importance 
as to the work are anticipated at the forth- 
coming meeting “of the Actuarial Society, 
nevertheless the scope of thé inquiry has been 
shifted somewhat owing to certain unex- 
pected phases of the experience so far tabu- 
lated, and as a result the companies have been 
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NO ONE NEED BE A PLODDER. 

Go out on the street to-day and walk a block, 
and you'll pass two classes of people. In one 
class, you'll find the big majority! They are 
the men who are plodding along day after day 
with just about one object in view—‘‘How to 
make a living!’”’ A man of this type, it seems 
to me, is just like a man who is wearily drag- 
ging his way along a country road on a clear 
winter’s night, with his eyes fixed upon the 
ground. All above him the firmament is a-glit- 
ter with the light from a million glorious stars, 
but they are lost to him; they might as well 
not be there so far as he’s concerned—he’'s los- 
ing all the uplift, all the inspiration, all the 
soul-rest that comes to the man “who con- 
siders the stars in their courses’’—he’s just 
dragging along from the place where he was to 
the place where, in due course, he expects to 
be! : 

Now let’s have a look at the other class! It’s 
much smaller—very much smaller—more’s the 
pity! In this class are the men with ideals— 
the men who are working for a living and some- 
thing a good deal bigger and better than that— 
the men who are determined to rise above the 
mass; or, at any rate, who intend to strive as 
long as they live to do something else besides 
labor for dollars alone! These men make 
money—much more than do the plodders—but 
they make money largely because they have 
ideals and because they are striving to rise as 
high as possible above mediocrity. 

In your walk of a block you will perhaps meet 
two agents. One of them has his mind fixed 
on this idea of ‘“‘How to knock out a living,’’ 
and he has mighty hard work in performing his 
dreary task! The other man is one with a 
vastly broader vision; and while he is trying 


to write life insurance—and is writing it, too— 
he’s thinking all the time of other things be- 
sides his commissions; he’s striving for all he’s 
worth to be a member of the $100,000 league— 
he likes to see his name in the home office 
weekly and monthly publications among those 
who have done things worth while—deeds that 
eall for special commendation! Every time he 
insures a man, or tries to insure him, he’s 
thinking of the help and comfort that will one 
day come to hundreds of families as a result 
of his unwearying efforts! He looks upon his 
work not only as a means of supporting his 
own family, but as a means of making the 
world better than he found it! This man really 
lives—he’s alive physically, mentally and spiri- 
tually—his soul is awake, he’s a man with a 
legitimate ambition; and a man has got to have 
ambition if he expects to rise—if he expects to 
do his part in the world’s work! 

I tell you, gentlemen, we’re not all called 
upon to be presidents or officials of institutions 
or corporations of any sort; but we distinctly 
and positively are called upon to do our full 
duty in that state of life in which we find our- 
selves. 

It’s somewhat of a solemn question to put to 
yourself—‘To which of these two classes do 
I belong?’’ but let me say to you, my brother 
insurance man, that if you are in the class first 
described there’s no need that you should stay 
there—not for a minute! You can make up 
your mind right now—while you're reading this 
message—that hereafter you'll have your ideals, 
you’ll have your aims and ambitions, you’ll 
work for something besides the dollars and 
cents that represent a mere living, you'll 
cease to be a plodder and breathe the higher 
and better atmosphere; and, if you do, it’ll be 
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the best moment of your business life—you’ll 
begin to look at your work from a different 
standpoint—it’ll cease to be drudgery and will 
become a pleasure and a profession!—Robert J. 
Mix. 


What the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents Means to the Policyholder. 

The life insurance companies of the United 
States are subject to the varying laws and regu- 
lations of forty-eight States. It is a necessary 
part of the business of any company to know 
and understand the law; and for the protection 
of all interests it is necessary that proposed 
legislation in the various States be thoroughly 
digested, and every proper effort made to pre- 
vent legislation that is unwise or inimical to 
the policyholders as a whole. 

For each company to do this separately would 
involve an immense amount of legal and clerical 
attention at no small cost in time and money. 
Co-operation is the solution, and this in a word 
is the very useful office of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. 

Following a thorough examination of the as- 
sociation by the New York State Insurance De- 
partment, a comprehensive report was recently 
filed dealing with the association’s work in 
various fields of its activity. We cannot go 
into all this, but there is one very interesting 
fact brought out which illustrates just what 
this association means to the policyholder. 
Pro-rated among the outstanding policies of the 
constituent companies, the total cost of the 
association for the whole five years of its 
existence has amounted to approximately one 
and nine-tenths cents per policies.—Fidelity 
Mutual Life Bulletin. 
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EDUCATION AND ENTHUSIASM. 

The questions which are prepared for dis- 
cussion at agents’ meetings are not always in- 
spiring nor inspired. In fact, some of them 
propound inquiries which are, to put it mildly, 
academic rather than practical. And if there 
is any time when it is desirable that discus- 
sions be kept down on the ground, and that 
considerations have to do with “brass tacks,” 
it is at a meeting of men engaged in the busi- 
ness of life insurance. 

For example—it would be going too far to 
say that it is a “horrible” example—a recent 
meeting of general agents of a large company 
found that one of the topics which they were 
to talk upon was “Does Enthusiasm Count for 
More than Education?” The man who drew 
up the programme for the meeting evidently 
thought that the agents who were to attend 
would be able to evolve some worth-while 
ideas, no matter from what standpoint they 
started; but this was certainly a barren out- 
look. 

“Does enthusiasm count for more than edu- 
cation?” Asking that question is like saying, 
“Does hard work count for more than ideas?” 
or “What part of an automobile is most im- 
portant. It is entering a field which is, to say 
the least, profitless, and presenting compari- 
sons which lead nowhere and which suggest 
nothing. Comparisons are always odious, and 
never more so than when they are introduced 
into a discussion which is intended to be of 
direct value to those taking part. 

Enthusiasm is a dynamic force which moves 
an agent toward success. He needs enthu- 
siasm in his business. If he is enthusiastic it 
is because he believes in what he has to Sell. 
If he does not believe in what he has to sell 
he cannot be enthusiastic, and his efficiency as 
a salesman is therefore impaired to a serious 
extent. He needs enthusiasm, and can hardly 
get along without it. In fact, his enthusiasm 
should be of such high temperature that it will 
suffice to evaporate quickly the cold water 
thrown upon him by different prospects. 

Education means “a leading out.” The man 
who is educated on the subject of life insur- 
ance has developed from it all of the facts 
which bear on that business. He knows why 
life insurance is worth while, for he has “led 
out of it” the real meaning that is sometimes 
concealed behind technical terms. If he is 
educated properly he has analyzed insurance, 
and can put it together in whatever forms the 


necessities of the case may demand. If this 
man requires an income policy to take care of 
his insurance needs the educated agent will 
not offer him a twenty-pay policy... If he 
should have a partnership policy because of 
his peculiar business situation, the agent is not 
going to try to sell him ordinary life, provided 
the education of the solicitor has advanced as 
far as it should have done, 

But saying that enthusiasm is necessary and 
that education is desirable is not to compare 
the two. It is as essential that a man be 
educated as it is that an automobile should 
have a high-class motor; and it is as desirable 
that he have enthusiasm as it is that the motor 
be supplied with gasoline. If you emphasize 
the necessity of enthusiasm or gasoline, you 
do not need to compare it with education or 
the motor. Both are needed, both are pos- 
sessed by the successful man, and both should 
be cultivated by those who are deficient along 
these lines. 


THE WORK OF THE ACTUARIAL 
SOCIETY OF AMERICA. 

Probably the meeting last week of the 
Actuarial Society of America was the most 
successful from numerous standpoints that the 
society has ever held. The organization has 
found valuable work to do,'and is completing 
it under modern conditions and with more 
despatch than has ever before been possible 
for work of this kind, 

The medico-actuarial investigation, which is 
being fathered by the society and aided by the 
medical examiners and companies individually, 
will go down in history as one of the most 
stupendous tasks of the century. Now it is 
announced that the work so far completed has 
shown such changed conditions as will make 
desirable the compilation—when the investiga- 
tion is finished—of a new set of mortality 
tables. This, of course, will not be worked 
out in a day, for it will be many months before 
the investigation is completed. However, it 
is a sign of the interest that the companies are 
taking in work destined to improve the condi- 
tions under which life insurance is being 
written that severally and individually they 
have aided the work being done by furnishing 
their individual experience for the common 
good, 

Suppose it is discovered that under-average 
risks have been discriminated against, or that 





too much emphasis has been laid on hazardous 
occupations or climatic conditions, the fact 
remains that life insurance as an institution 
has been more nearly reduced than ever to an 
exact science. It will prove that the com- 
panies are unwilling to be satisfied with the 
calculations of a former generation, but are 
bound to bring past records down to the level 
of present-day experience, There are many in- 
dications that the old generation of life insur- 
ance men thought that the science of protecting 
the future of one’s family had reached its 
climax and that it would be impossible to in- 
troduce new factors into life underwriting. 
That this idea was a mistake is more and more 
emphasized every day. 

How was it possible for anyone to foresee 
the change in industrial conditions which 
would make life insurance a co-worker with 
workmen’s compensation plans? Why should 
anyone have anticipated that the struggle be- 
tween capital and labor might be settled by life 
insurance under a group insurance policy 
savoring of the paternalism attributed to em- 
ployers’ liability laws? That such is the pres- 
ent trend, however, no one can doubt. In the 
same way the combined life, accident and 
health policy is presenting new problems for 
the life insurance companies. With these basic 
changes in the insuran¢e world so imminent, it 
is all the more necessary that life insurance 
companies should know exactly where they 
stand in mortality experience. By being so 
prepared it will be possible for the companies 
to more perfectly adapt the principles of life 
insurance to twentieth century needs. 


STUDY POLICIES FOR YOUNG MEN. 

A good instance of how life insurance com- 
panies keep pace with the demands of par- 
ticular classes of policyholders js illustrated in 
the recent introduction of so-called educa- 
tional or study policies, These policies, as the 
name implies, are primarily intended for young 
men of slender circumstances who are study- 
ing in higher institutions and who feel the need 
of insurance protection, either for the security 
of friends who have made pecuniary advances 
to them or of relatives who are bearing the 
heavy burden should premature death occur. 

The characteristic advantage of this new 
form of insurance is that during its first five 
or ten years the premiums are extremely low, 
while at the end of this period they increase. 
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The contract makes this possible because it is 
a combination of a short-term insurance, in 
which premiums are very low, and an ordinary 
or limited payment life policy. The premiums 
on the latter part of the policy into which the 
term portion is convertible at the end of the 
period are somewhat lower than they would 
be on a similar new policy issued to the in- 
sured outright at his then attained age. This 
is accomplished by loading ‘the original con- 
vertible term portion of the contract with the 
entire commission, medical fee and canvassing 
expenses. 

It is certain that this new plan of insurance 
is in response to a real demand. The demand 
for highly trained men in business and mer- 
cantile pursuits, as well as the enormous 
growth of the professions, has made an 
amount of education necessary which com- 
paratively few homes are able to provide for 
their sons. Many which are able to, and do 
provide it, only do so et the sacrifice of future 
comfort in old age, so that should the bene- 
ficiary of this sacrifice be cut off before reach- 
ing a point of real earning power, his parents 
or relatives will be thrown into real want dur- 
ing their declining years. 

A great number of young men of this 
country are forced to seek outside assistance 
if they wish to avail themselves of the higher, 
technical, professional schools or universities. 
For a long time it has been customary to offer 
and demand life insurance as collateral for 
such help. Thus the new form should offer 
a special appeal among all the above classes 
as placing the premium burden lightest during 
the hardest financial struggle and making 
heavier only at a time when it should, in gen- 
eral, be easier to bear. 


Massachusetts Over-the-Counter Insurance 
at End of Third Year. 

The State actuary of Massachusetts has re- 
cently made public the insurance statements of 
two savings banks which have been writing 
industrial life insurance over the counter, The 
statements are as of October 31, 1911, and 
show the amount of business done during the 
third year of this unique experiment. On the 
date mentioned the Peoples Savings Bank of 
Brockton had admitted assets of $94,814. Dur- 
ing the year its total premium income was 
$38,306 and total payments to policyholders 
$6148. The Whitman Savings Bank of Whit- 
man had admitted assets of $96,273, and during 
the year ending October 31, 1911, received pre- 
miums of $37,285, paying to policyholders 
$6002. 

Both institutions claim to save their policy- 
‘holders from twenty-four per cent in the first 
year to about thirty per cent in the third year 
on prevailing industrial insurance companies’ 
rates. 

Unfortunately, the reports do not give the 
amounts of insurance written or outstanding, 
but the combined premium income of these 
two institutions (less than $100,000) is indica- 
tive of the fact that few prospective policy- 
holders will seek insurance even if there be a 
slight saving in doing so. 


BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
BUSINESS. 


(From Our London Correspondent.) 

The Board of Trade Blue Book, recently pub- 
lished, containing statements of life assurance 
and annuity business deposited with that au- 
thority during the twelve months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1911, is of heroic proportions, consisting, 
as it does, of 833 pages, against 477 in its im- 
mediate predecessor. Moreover, a second part 
(zart B) is promised which will contain ac- 
counts relating to fire, accident and other in- 
surance business. 

As usual, the primary matters of general in- 
terest consist of the excellent summaries with 
which the book closes, and these—owing no 
doubt to the effect of the provisions of the As- 
surance Companies Act, 1909—have been in- 
creased in number, and the information is given 
in greater detail than formerly. 


ASSURANCES IN FORCE. 


The summary of assurances in force with 
companies established within the United King- 
dom, after deduction of re-assurances, and 
taken from the latest valuation returns, con- 
tinues, in the aggregate, to show a healthy rate 
of expansion. The total number of policies in 
the ‘‘ordinary department is given at 2,863,- 
851, assuring £800,215,506, which figures com- 
pare with 2,802,708 policies for £782,198,531 in 
the last volume. The greatest increase is, again, 
that shown in respect of endowments and en- 
dowment assurances, which rose from 1,710,251 
policies for £275,946,994 to 1,719,174 policies for 
£ 291,443,250. 

Immediate annuities increased in amount from 
£2,369,623 to £2,395,965, and deferred annuities 
from £457,527 to £483,326. 

In the industrial section the total number of 
policies returned is 31,173,527, assuring £310,- 
969,119, against a previous 29,149,924 policies for 
£292,689,157. The bulk of this business is in 
assurances for the whole term of life, the latest 
figures under this head being 25,391,174 policies 
for £260,140,172. ‘ 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS EFFECTED. 


A new table, which will become increasingly 
useful as time goes by, makes its first appear- 
ance, and gives a summary of the new life as- 
surance business effected during the year of 
account. The business of British ‘‘ordinary”’ 
companies is divided between business effected 
within the United Kingdom, consisting of 246,- 
838 policies, with £53,624,198 in sums assure1, 
ad producing single premiums o* £407,025 and 
yearly renewal premiums of £2,177,738, and 
business effected out of the United Kingdom 
consisting of 19,284 policies, covering £7,744,738, 
and yielding in single premiums £11,420, and in 
yearly renewal premiums £329,138. 

The business of the industrial companies is 
apparently all effected within the United King- 
dom, and amounted to 7,858,747 policies, assur- 
ing £71,598,255. 

The business of Colonial and foreign com- 
panies effected within the United Kingdom is 
returned at 5630 policies, assuring £2,293,906, for 
single premiums of £38,751 and yearly renewal 
premiums of £99,471. 


REVENUE ACCOUNTS. 

In the summary of revenue accounts of com- 
panies established within the United Kingdom 
a new feature is introduced in the form of a 
division of the figures between business in the 
United Kingdom and business out of the 
United Kingdom; but this only serves to em- 
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phasize the smallness of the latter. For in- 
stance, of t e total net premiums (new and re- 
newal) of £28,994,404 the amount attributable to 
business out of the United Kingdom was no 
more than £3,130,084; while of the £2,289,220 
received as consideration for annuities, the 
amount received from other than British busi- 
ness was only £94,318. Interest, dividends and 
rents (less tax) added £13,166,857, and sundries 
brought in £524,354, making a total income of 
£ 44,974,835, 

On the other side the principal item, of 
course, is claims at £31,453,454. Commission 
was £1,545,343, and expenses of management 
took £2,337,270. Surrenders are represented by 
£2,265,911, annuities by £2,476,870, and cash 
bonuses and reduction of premiums by £1,274,- 
499. Dividends and bonuses to shareholders ab- 
sorbed the comparatively small sum of £487,- 
450, and sundry items accounted for £1,332,845; 
while the life assurance fund increased in the 
year from £336,744,277 to £348,545,470. 

With regard to the industrial companies the 
premiums were £15,707,214, and interest re- 
ceipts, less tax, came to £1,601,393. The chief 
items of outgo were £6,205,793 for claims, 
£3,924,722 for commission, and £3,008,243 for 
expenses of management. The fund rose from 
£ 20,653,608 to £46,497,835. 


BALANCE SHEETS. 


The summary of balance sheets shows the fol- 
lowing, amongst other, totals for both ordinary 
and industrial companies: Capital monies, £17,- 
428,579; life and annuity funds (ordinary), 
£ 347,417,659; life and annuity funds (industrial), 
£46,256,870. The total assets are given at 
£412,886,705 for ordinary companies, and £54,- 
442,489 for industrial companies, together equal 
to £467,329,194. CHARTERS. 

London, E. C., May 10, 1912. 


When the Bank Breaks. 

The prospect said, ‘‘No, I put my money in 
the bank.’’ 

The agent answered, ‘‘What will happen when 
the bank breaks? I don’t mean the particular 
bank in which your money is deposited now, 
for it is probably safe and sound. But actually, 
you are the bank from which all the money 
you have is drawn. What you earn, what you 
spend, what you save, are all sight drafts on 
your own producing ability. It is as steady a 
drain upon your mental and physical resources 
as the checks which you sign against your de- 
posit account. The latter has you behind it; 
behind you there is nothing. If you were to go 
to your bank to-morrow and find it closed, your 
money all gone perhaps, it would not break you. 
You have health and strength and courage left.” 

“But when you break, what will happen to 
those who are dependent upon you? They will 
be up against the barred door, and the sign ‘In 
the hands of a receiver’ as far as you are con- 
cerned. Unless you have banked on the future, 
their income stops short.”’ 

“When you take out a life insurance policy 
you make the biggest bank deposit you ever 
made in your life at one time. Did you ever 
put ten thousand—twenty thousand — dollars 
through the receiving teller’s wicket and say 
‘Put that to the credit of my account’? No? 
Well, the minute you sign this application and 
pay me the first instalment on your new bank 
account, you have actually provided that whole 
sum—ready—waiting for service against the 
one big call that is coming to you sometime— 
the one on which you will never get any ex- 
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tension of time. That’s banking in a new sense 
and banking with common sense and foresight. 
Sign here.’’—The Federal. 


ANNUAL DIVIDEND PER $1000 PAID 
IN 1912. 


Missouri State Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 























YEAR AGE AT Issue. 

Po.icy Moen dex 

“as: 

IssvED. | 25 | 30 35 40 45 40 
Premium..| 21.44 | 24.33 | 28.06 | 32.94 | 39.49 | 48.40 
190 3.34! 3.77| 4.35 | 5.11] 6.17] 7.65 
1907 3.03 | 3.40] 3.88| 4.54] 5.46] 6.78 
1907 2.69} 3.00] 3.41| 3.95] 4.74] 5.90 
1909 2.41] 2.66] 2.98| 3.42] 4.07} 5.07 
1000.2... | 2.14] 2.321 2.57] 2.91] 3.42] 4.19 
ya Daa 1.87 | 2.00} 2.16] 2.41] 2.79] 3.44 





Premium..| 31.78 | 34.72 | 32.28 | 42.72 | 48.44 | 56.08 


1906 4.92} 5.36) 5.91 6.60 | 7.53 | 8.80 
1907 4.29} 4.67) 5.13] 5.73 | 6.54 7.70 
1908 3.65 | 3.96 | 4.385 | 4.86] 5.56 | 6.60 
1909 3.06 | 3.32 | 3.63 | 4.05 | 4.64 5.55 
1910 2.52} 2.70] 2.94) 3.27) 3.75 | 4.52 
1911 1.98 | 2.10} 2.27; 2.51 | 2.88 3.51 


























| | | 
Premium..| 50.47 | 51.25 | 52.41 | 54.23 | 57.24 | 62.24 
| | 
1906. 7.83 | 7.94| 8.11| 8.40] 8.91| 9.78 
1907. 6.64| 6.75| 6.92| 7.19| 7.67| 8.51 
1908. 5.79 | 5.85 | 5.97| 6.16| 6.55,| 7.29 
1909. 4.70| 4.75| 4.85| 5.04| 5.39] 6.07 
1910. 3.64| 3.69| 3.79| 3.96| 4.27/| 4.88 
1911 2.62 | 2.67| 2.75) 2.91| 3.18| 3.72 
Southern States ‘Life. 
ORDINARY LIFE. 
Premium..| 21.34 | 24.18 | 27.88 | 32.76 | 39.36 | 48.39 
| | 
1907......| 2.39} 2.67 3.09 | 3.71 | 4.69| 6.12 
1908...... 2°32! 2.58 | 2:98| 3.58| 4.51] 5.88 
1909......| 2.26 | 2.60] 2.88| 3:45| 4:34] 5.64 
1910 2:20 | 2.42] 2.78] 3.31] 4.15] 5.40 


ES Sey | 
| | | | 


20-PAYMENT LIFE. 


Premium..| 30.25 | 33.20 | 36.87 | 41.46 | 47.42 | 55.38 
| 





1907......| 3.15 | 3.42 | 3.85 | 4.45 | 5.35 | 6.68 
1908......| 3.02 | 3.28 | 3.68] 4.25} 5.12) 6.40 
1909......| 2.90 | 3.14} 3.52} 4.06 | 4.89; 6.12 
0 See 2.78 | 3.00; 3.36] 3.87 | 4.66 | 5.84 
1911 aie aaa BET oth eb ies so were b ys ree 


| 
20-YEAR ENDOWMENT. 


Premium..| 50.18 | 50.96 | 52.13 | 53.98 | 57.03 | 62.15 














3907, :-., 8.47 | 3.76 | 4.17| 4:73 | 5,56 | 6.85 
1908...... 8.21 | 3.50) 3.90 | 4.45 |) 5.27] 6.52 
1909......| 2.95} 3.24} 3.63| 4.18 | 4.98! 6.20 
1910......| 2.70} 2.98} 3,37 | 3.91}; 4.70) 5.88 
1911 Be Serr SAP ies ince ib ee ea 





ROBERT LYNN COX ON THE ROB- 
ERTSON INSURANCE LAW. 


General Counsel Robert Lynn Cox, of the As- 
sociation of Life Insurance Presidents, told the 
Texas Welfare Commission at Dallas, Texas, 
last week, that that law had utterly failed in its 
avowed mission to bring cheap capital into 
Texas. He said that the Robertson law was 
against the interests of policyholders because it 
restricted the investments of the companies and 
prevented their managers from exercising their 
own judgment in the selection of securities, 
The general adoption of the Robertson law by 
the States would discriminate against more than 
one billion dollars of profitable securities—rail- 
road bond—now held in trust for policyholders. 


Not only would this attitude discourage the ex- 
tension of much needed railroads, but the forcing 
of a sale of such securities might render even 
the strongest life insurance companies in- 
solvent. “If the time ever comes when the 
States enact compulsory investment laws that 
directly or indirectly compel a sale of these 
securities on short notice, losses to policy- 
holders would be so great as to stagger the 
imagination,’’ said Mr. Cox. 

In his opening remarks to the commission, 
Mr. Cox made it plain that he appeared before 
it in response to its inquiries as to why foreign 
companies could not operate under the Robert- 
son law and that he was not making any plea 
on the part of the retired companies to be per- 
mitted to return to the State. An abstract of 
Mr. Cox’s address follows: ‘‘Your very cordial 
invitation has brought me here to discuss with 
you the effect of the Robertson insurance law 
and point out some of its objectionable fea- 
tures viewed from the standpoint of foreign life 
insurance companies. You want to know what is 
best for Texas and for the life insurance business 
as a whole, and so dol. That I am not the repre- 
sentative of the companies of any one State or 
of one section of the country is shown by the 
fact that the association which I represent in- 
cludes within its membership companies domi- 
ciled in twelve States, ranging from Massachu- 
setts to California. Neither do I come here 
wholly as an outsider, since six of the companies 
now doing business in Texas are members of 
our association. and these six companies have 
loaned in Texas over nine million dollars of the 
twelve million credited to foreign life insurance 
companies in real estate mortgage investments. 

“The distinctive feature of the so-called 
Robertson Life Insurance Law of Texas is that 
it undertakes to establish the principle that re- 
serve fund accumulations of each life insurance 
company must be invested in each State in 
which it writes insurance substantially in pro- 
portion to the premium payments made by 
citizens of that State. It is urged on the ground 
that such a law will change the present course 
of companies in making investment of their re- 
serve funds, and that interference of this sort 
is necessary to the proper protection of the 
interests of the State as a whole. 


ROBERTSON LAW NOT A LOCAL QUESTION. 


“While a compulsory investment law is gen- 
erally looked upon as being a purely local ques- 
tion and gains its chief support from arguments 
intended to show how the State in which it is 
proposed will obtain advantages over other 
States, it requires but a second thought to make 
us realize that it cannot long remain a local 
question, though it may originate as such. For 
be it remembered that such laws are urged in 
the belief that the State has an absolute right 
to impound, for purposes of local investment, 
the life insurance reserves which have their 
origin in the State, and if this right exists on 
the part of one State who can say that it does 
not belong with equal right to all other States, 
and that sooner or later it will not be claimed 
by them? 

“Most people who urge compulsory invest- 
ment laws seem to assume that conditions 
which make it possible to write a large 
volume of life insurance likewise make it 
possible to loan a corresponding amount of 
money to the advantage of the lender. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
Life insurance must be written among peo- 
ple who have incomes large enough to en- 
able them to pay the premiums required. The 
more prosperous the community the more life 
insurance can be written in it. The exact re- 
verse of this is true with reference to the mak- 
ing of loans in a community after it has passed 
the point where its lands are settled and its 
resources fairly well developed. Then the 
greater its prosperity the fewer the loans that 
can be made in it. * * *” 

“In life insurance investments the question is 
as to the value of the property offered as 
security and to the lender’s ability to realize 
upon it in’case of necessity. Nothing will drive 
this kind of capital away so quickly as fear 
that the principal sum loaned, or any part of 
it, may be lost in the end. As to such a result 
no chances can be taken. The thing which mili- 
tates most against obtaining loans from life in- 
surance companies is doubt concerning the fu- 
ture value of the property offered as security, 
or fear that legislative action may affect the 
ability of a lender to enforce its lien. 
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ROBERTSON LAW LIMITS INVESTMENT 
FIELD. 


“The Robertson law has another feature that, 
in my opinion, is likely to prove disastrous to 
policyholders’ interests. I refer to the fact that 
by its terms it limits the investments of life in- 
surance companies to very much narrower lines 
than has been allowed to them heretofore. A 
rough analysis of the outstanding investments 
of life insurance companies indicates that about 
one-third of them, in round numbers over one 
billion dollars, has been invested in bonds of 
inter-State railroads—that is, in trunk line rail- 
roads constituting our great railroad systems. 
I shall not discuss here the question as to 
whether such investments should be considered 
local or not. I believe they should and should 
be pro-rated locally on mileage within the 
State. I will only say that they are not per- 
mitted under the 75 per cent requirement of 
the Robertson law, and should such a law be 
enacted by all States, investment in railroad 
securities by life insurance companies would be 
largely prohibited. I cannot believe that this 
would be a desirable result, either from the 
standpoint of policyholders or the country at 
large. It seems to me it would be particularly 
disastrous to the Western and Southern States, 
which are in much greater need of additional 
railroad facilities than are the Middle West and 
Northeastern States. 


HARDSHIPS UPON COMPANIES INDIVIDU- 
ALLY. 


“So far I have been discussing this matter 
from the standpoint of companies and policy- 
holders collectively, but compulsory investment 
laws are even more unwise when considered 
from the standpoint of the individual company 
and of the policyholders grouped within it. It 
is here that the chief hardships of the law are 
felt, because it seeks to make each company 
conform to definite and inflexible requirements 
both as to character and amount of investments 
within a given territory. Should the law extend 
to other States the difficulties would be vastly 
multiplied. As the business has developed here- 
tofore along natural lines, certain companies 
have been led to specialize in certain kinds of 
investments. For example, one of the com- 
panies now doing business in Texas has always 
invested its assets in real estate loans and 
mainly in farm mortgages. As a result it has 
accumulated data indicating good and bad fields 
for such investments, and it has become alert 
to eyery opportunity to invest in this kind of 
securities. In fact, its funds are open to every 
territory able to meet its requirements as to 
security and interest rates. At the time the 
Robertson law passed it had placed loans on 
Texas farms to an amount equal to five times its 
reserves on Texas policies. Of course, it had 
been able to do this only by using funds which 
had been withdrawn from other States in the 
sense meant by those who support the Robert- 
son law. Another company of good size special- 
izes in State, county and municipal bonds for 
investment purposes. One of the large com- 
panies of the East has for years made a 
specialty of large building loans, a fleld which 
has proven safe and satisfactory to it, but dis- 
astrous to others. Though specializing has been 
the means of increasing insurance company 
earnings on their invested assets, and should be 
encouraged rather than prohibited, every com- 
pany must confine its operations to lines with 
which it is familiar and to territories with 
which it is acquainted. Such a course is the 
only reasonable one to follow, viewing the situ- 
ation from the standpoint of policyholders to 
whom officers are directly responsible for the 
safe and satisfactory investment of reserve 
funds. 


RECENT INCREASE IN MORTGAGE LOANS 


“There has been much misunderstanding in 
regard to the distribution of the investments of 
life insurance companies, and this misunder- 
standing has always seemed to me to have been 
largely responsible for the enactment of the 
Robertson law, The real facts in regard to the 
matter I undertook to show some time ago in a 
paper entitled The Geographical Distribution 
of the Investments of Life Insurance Com- 
panies. Since 1907 the companies whose figures 
are given in the paper just referred to have in- 
creased their investments nearly $800,000,000. 
Nearly 75 per cent of this amount ($600,000,000) 
has been inyested in securities other than rail- 
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road stocks and bonds, such as mortgage loans, 
State, county and municipal bonds, policy loans, 
etc. If we have obtained accurate statistics on 
the subject and the reports coming from Texas 
are well founded, it would appear that your 
State has not shared in the distribution of these 
investments. This, it seems to me, is unfortu- 
nate from the standpoint of Texas and the best 
interest of the life insurance business. Surely 
it is something to be avoided if possible in re- 
gard to the foreign life insurance investment 
increases of the future; increases which may be 
expected to amount within the next five years to 
a thousand million dollars at least. 


MISINFORMATION AS TO TEXAS INVEST- 
MENTS. 


“Aside from the misunderstanding regarding 
the general distribution of life insurance com- 
pany investments there has been much misin- 
formation disseminated as to investments of 
foreign life insurance companies in Texas at 
the time of the passage of the Robertson law. 
It has been stated frequently that the com- 
panies which retired from the State held but 
$900,000 of Texas investments and the public has 
been led to believe therefrom that this repre- 
sented all of the investments which foreign life 
insurance companies had made in the State up 
to that time. 

“In point of fact, the investments of foreign 
life insurance companies in Texas on December 
31, 1907, amounted to over $39,500,000, distributed 
among various classes of investments. 

“On that same date reserves on Texas policies 
of foreign companies are said to have amounted 
to about forty million dollars, so we see that 
foreign life insurance companies then had about 
100 per cent of their Texas reserves invested in 
Texas securities of the kind we have specified 
in our tabulation. 

“But it is said that these investments included 
some kinds not recognized as being local invest- 
ments by the Robertson law, and this is true. 
It is one of the things for which we have been 
criticising the Robertson law. It fails to rec- 
ognize investments of interest and value to 
Texas in enumerating ‘Texas securities.’ De- 
ducting, however, all railroad and other cor- 


poration bonds, we still may credit foreign life 
insurance companies with having invested in 
Texas securities at that time $18,848,400. We 
never hear from the supporters of the Robert- 
son law of that $18,000,000 investment of foreign 
companies in 1907, yet we hear much of the fact 
that on December 31, 1911, foreign life insur- 
ance companies doing business in Texas had in- 
vested in Texas securities to the amount of 
about $15,492,000. 


TOO MUCH CREDITED TO ROBERTSON LAW 


‘It would seem that an attempt is being made 
to make the people of Texas believe that the 
present investment of foreign companies doing 
business in Texas, amounting to $15,492,000, 
should be credited to the Robertson law. In 
point of fact, $9,830,000 of the amount invested 
by foreign companies is in excess of what the 
Robertson law requires of them, and therefore 
can by no stretch of the imagination be eredited 
to it. It has been invested in Texas because 
foreign companies deemed it desirable to make 
the investments on their merits, not because of 
compulsion. Take, for example, the members 
of our association doing business in Texas. 
Seventy-five per cent of their reserves on Texas 
business, which is what the Robertson law re- 
quires, would amount to $2,846,000, and yet they 
have invested in Texas securities of the kind 
designated by the law, $10,254,000—an excess of 
$7,400,000. Under the principle which the Rob- 
ertson law seeks to establish, these excess in- 
vestments of foreign companies should be with- 
drawn from Texas and sent back for invest- 
ment in the States from whence they came. 
Why? Surely not in the interest of the policy- 
holders who are getting a better rate of in- 
terest in Texas than they could get elsewhere, 
and not in the interest of citizens of Texas, who 
need not only this capital, but perhaps a hun- 
dred times as much. 

* * * “Tf we are asked why we think a 
change of Texas laws would induce foreign life 
insurance companies to invest in Texas securi- 
ties to a greater extent than they had invested 
up to the end of 1907, I would answer by say- 
ing that such investments have been made by 
such companies in adjoining States and in sim- 
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ilar fields. Take, for example, the investment 
of foreign life insurance companies in Okla- 
homa. At the end of 1907 their reserves in that 
State amounted to about seven million dollars, 
and they had invested in securities of a char- 
acter recognized as being local investments by 
the Robertson law, $10,000,000. Instead of fol- 
lowing the lead of Texas and enacting a com- 
pulsory investment law, Oklahoma preferred to 
content itself with the enactment of a conserva- 
tive and most satisfactory insurance code, in 
which no reference was made to the matter of 
investing reserves within the State. As a result 
we find at the end of 1911 that the insurance re- 
serves of foreign companies have increased to 
about $15,000,000, while the investments of for- 
eign life insurance companies have increased to 
over $29,000,000. The investment of foreign 
companies in real estate mortgages alone is 
over $22,176,000—147 per cent of Oklahoma re- 
serves. So we see that Oklahoma, without a 
compulsory investment law, has succeeded in in- 
ducing foreign life insurance companies to in- 
vest within the State, at a rate of interest over 
one and one-fifth per cent lower than. the 
present Texas rate, about 200 per cent of their 
Oklahoma reserves. It is perhaps worth stating 
that over $13,000,000 of those Oklahoma invest- 
ments were made by companies which retired 
from Texas in 1907. Bear in mind, please, that 
these figures do not include railroad bonds cov- 
ering inter-State railroads, nor any similar 
securities which the. Robertson law fails to 
enumerate as being local investments. It 
should be understood that with equitable laws 
upon the statute books of a State there is no 
difficulty in obtaining farm mortgage loans in 
the zone occupied by Texas, for taking the 
States lying directly north of it we find that at 
the end of 1907 fourteen of the leading foreign 
life insurance companies had invested in Okla- 
homa in real estate mortgage loans 117 per cent 
of their Oklahoma reserves; in Kansas 77 per 
cent of their Kansas reserves, and in Nebraska 
139 per cent of their Nebraska reserves. We will 
certainly be led to doubt that there is among 
life insurance companies any serious prejudice 
against loaning money in the Middle West, or 
against loaning it upon real estate securities.’”’ 
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OVERCOMING INHIBITIONS. 
By A WESTERN AGENT. 


As Henry Linders, bookkeeper, at a salary 
of one hundred dollars a month, was leaving 
home one morning, his wife remarked: 
“Henry, the Smiths bought a piano yesterday, 
and I don’t see why we can’t have one.” 

Henry made no reply to this observation of 
his wife’s. He had heard her express a desire 
to own a horse and buggy, an automobile, and 
almost everything, from a sewing-machine 
to a battleship. But he usually tried to 
gratify his wife, so far as a man on a small 
salary could, and as he rode down on the car 
he considered whether it would be possible to 
substitute some less expensive household im- 
plement for the piano. After he had eaten 
his lunch at the club that day Virgil Bratley, 
a life insurance solicitor, with whom he had 
come to be pretty well acquainted, asked him 
to sit down with him in a quiet corner and 
have a chat. “Ever take any insurance?” in- 
quired Bratley at length. 

“No, I haven't,” replied Linders. 

“Well, why don’t you?” asked Bratley. 

“T don’t exactly know. I know that I ought 
to have it, but I don’t get around to it.” 

“See here, Linders, you are like everybody 
else. You don’t do it because you don’t. 
Now the way to take insurance is to take it. 
Why not end this foolishness and do it now?” 

“Well, I just simply can’t, especially to- 
day.” 

“You say to-day: is this simply the same old 
evasion ?” 

“No,” protested Linders; “you see—well, 
the truth is, my wife expressed a wish for a 
piano this morning. I can’t get one, but I 
might substitute some smaller thing in its 
place. Whenever she tells me she would like 
to have some particular thing I simply cannot 
make any other purchases or enter into any 
other transactions until she has either for- 
gotten it or I have taken some step to give 
her pleasure. You see, when I cannot buy 
her what she wants I have a kind of feeling 
of guiltiness until I have in some way brought 
back her ordinary mood.’ 

“T see,” said Bratley; “you are inhibited.” 

“What is that?” inquired Linders. 

“When a man is inhibited,” explained Brat- 
ley, “it means that he cannot do some impor- 
tant thing that he would like to do because 
of some trifle which more or less holds him 


in check. Of course, large considerations may 
prevent or restrain small impulses; but the 
usual experience is that a mere trifle ob- 
structs the performance of some big undertak- 
ing. The human mind is so constructed that 
it almost always works that way.” 

“Well,” replied Linders, “whatever it is, 
you get it out of the road, and I’ll take a pol- 
icy with you.” 

“All right. Let’s go around the corner and 
see a friend.” 

Bratley in the lead, called at the office of 
Dr. Sharpe. “Doc.,” said Bratley, “I am 
anxious to know whether my friend Linders 
could get life insurance in my company if he 
happened to want it. Give him the most thor- 
ough examination you ever gave anyone in 
your life and fill out a blank just as if he were 
really applying.’ 

The doctor proceeded promptly to give ef- 
fect to these instructions. He asked questions, 
put down the answers, thumped, pounded and 
listened, even did a small amount of looking 
with his X-rays machine; and by the time he 
was through Linders was not sure whether 
he was going to live to a ripe old age or had 
but a few hours left. He became intensely 
interested in the examination, and apparently 
forgot all about his wife and her request for 
a piano. The moment he rose from the ta- 
ble, where Dr. Sharpe had deposited him in 
the excess of his zeal, Bratley thrust the ex- 
amination blank, an application that had been 
filled out, and a check before him. “Sign 
these, Linders,” he ordered. 

And his thoughts at this moment being in 
a comparatively fluent state, Linders signed 
them without question and almost automati- 
cally. When the policy arrived in the course 
of a couple of weeks Linders remarked: “Say, 
Bratley, I’m awfully glad you got me out of 
that rut. My wife needs protection, but she’s 
always wanting something, and I’m always 
trying to get it or substituting something for 
it. If you had not handled me in just the way 
you did I’d have fooled around until the 
crack of doom.” 

GENERAL APPLICATION OF THE ILLUSTRATION. 

The case of Linders illustrates a bit of 
psychology which it is of the utmost practical 
importance for a life insurance solicitor to 
know: Any idea in a man’s mind which re- 
strains him from doing what he is strongly 
tempted to do, or ought to do, is an inhibition. 
Of course, ideas which restrain men from in- 





jurious and instructive acts are also called in- 
hibitions; but just as we are in the habit of 
saying that a man has personality when we 
mean that he has a tremendous personality, 
so also we have fallen into the habit of saying 
that a man is inhibited when he is restrained 
by his mental machinery from doing what he 
would like and ought to do. Say that a man 
would like to become an after-dinner speaker 
but cannot overcome his fear of an audience, 
we say that he is inhibited, and it is this use 
of the word “inhibition” which is most fre- 
quent, 


Now the men who have taken the human 
mind into the laboratory and picked it to 
pieces as remorselessly as the housewife de- 
prives the chicken she is dressing of its 
feathers, have discovered that the inhibiting 
machinery operates with much greater cer- 
tainty and with much less helping along than 
some of the other mental processes. This ma- 
chinery has been spoken of as “delicate,” but 
since it works surely and quickly upon all oc- 
casions and almost never gets out of order, 
“delicate” hardly does it justice. But there is 
no doubt that it is a small part of the mental 
machinery in comparison with the other parts. 
In the practical illustration just set forth 
Linders did not even reply to the whim which 
had seized his wife regarding a piano. Ac- 
cording to his own statement, she would for- 
get it herself in a few days or else he could 
push it out of her mind with a small present. 
It was a thing of small importance in the life 
of both Linders and his wife, and yet he could 
not break loose from it in order that he might 
do a thing of as much importance as taking 
life insurance. Every day in the year every 
normally constituted human being would dis- 
cover, if he cared to put a close watch upon 
himself, that trifling ideas and notions are in- 
hibiting and preventing important purposes 
that ought to be completed. It is because the 
merest trifle can inhibit a prospect and defeat 
the intentions of a life insurance solicitor that 
this article has been written. 

A life insurance solicitor should avoid rais- 
ing inhibitions. Here is a case that illustrates 
how an inhibition might have arisen and how 
the agent had the forethought to avoid it: 
Edward Orden wrote George Smutt’s appli- 
cation for $1,000 on the twenty payment life 
plan. He stipulated that he would like to pay 
his premium quarterly, and Orden did not at 
the time recall any objection to the arrange- 
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ment. But when the policy came it called for 
a semi-annual premium, and it then occurred 
to Orden for the first time that Smutt was a 
young man and that his quarterly premium 
would be less than ten dollars. It was a rule 
of Orden’s company that no first premium for 
a smaller amount than $10 could be accepted, 
and Orden had simply overlooked the rule. 
To the person who has never solicited life in- 
surance it might appear a simple matter to ex- 
plain an oversight and arrange for a semi-an- 
nual premium instead of a quarterly, but 
Orden had discovered that the modification of 
an arrangement already made frequently leads 
to the loss of business. Therefore, he de- 
cided that he would make a new arrangement 
without calling the applicant's attention to it. 
He would proceed exactly as if he were car- 
rying out the original arrangement for a 
quarterly premium and would not endanger 
the business by making explanations. He had 
already arranged to take a short-time note for 
the first quarterly premium and when he pre- 
sented the one note for signature he also pre- 
sented another for the second quarter. 
“How’s this?” inquired Smutt. 

“That’s simply our way of permitting the 
payment of quarterly premiums in such cases 
as yours,” replied Orden. 

And Smutt signed both notes without pro- 
test and supposed that he was doing the regu- 
lar and usual thing. In reality Orden settled 
with his company for a semi-annual premium 
and carried Smutt’s notes himself. But he 
did not make explanations, because he was 
afraid of arousing inhibitions. It is a curious 
fact that where explanations are not especially 
asked for they are likely to raise inhibitions. 
There are many cases where men are doubt- 
ful in which it would be easier to proceed to 
definite action without explanations, Explana- 
tions are sometimes like the various expedients 
to start a balky horse: the more there are of 
them the more they obstruct motion. 

The mood of decision is in its own way also 
peculiar. When a man gets free of all ob- 
structive and restraining ideas and decides to 
do a thing he wants to get it done as quickly 
as possible. He knows what a hard time he 
has had to see his way clear to action, and he 
fears that if he plods along as if he had 
eternity before him the inhibitions will rise 
again. And so, when he has reached a deci- 
sion, he wants to omit as many explanations 
and details as possible. A prospect—let us 
call him John Blucker—living in a great 
American city, had, in some manner, reached 
the conclusion that he would take a policy for 
about $10,000. He telephoned his decision to 
a solicitor with whom he was acquainted, and 
arranged for an interview during the noon 
hour. Reuben Bungler we will call the 
solicitor who called upon Blucker. “I can 
give you about ten minutes,” said Blucker, 
who was usually pressed for time during busi- 
ness hours. Then Reuben proceeded to ex- 


plain and to emphasize this detail and that de- 
tail until the ten minutes were gone and_ he 
had not even quoted rates. 

“I cannot talk any longer to-day,” said 
Blucker. 





“But I thought you wanted to write your 
application!” spluttered Reuben. 

“Why in —— didn’t you write it, then?” re- 
plied Blucker. 

And Reuben lost a good piece of business 
because he had overlooked the inhibiting ef- 
fect of details under certain circumstances, 
Of course, it is entirely possible to show by 
this case that Bungler had not shown a proper 
appreciation of the other man’s time; but if 
it had been purely a question of time Bungler 
could have retrieved himself by offering to 
write the application at Blucker’s convenience. 
Blucker was clearly disgusted and had been 
forced into that state by details that wearied 
him. He did not take life insurance upon the 
present occasion, although it is not improb- 
able that at some time in the future a more 
expert solicitor approached him in the right 
manner and sold him a policy. It is only one 
way of looking at it, but it would give a very 
clear view of soliciting to say that a solicitor 
is constantly engaged in overcoming inhibi- 
tions and in trying to prevent them from aris- 
ing. 


Australian Mutual Provident Society. 


The sixty-third annual report of the largest 
life insurance company of Australia shows that 
it is still maintaining its high position. During 
1911 its new business paid for amounted to $31,- 
099,895, representing 21,783 policies, and now has 
in force 259,774 policies for $361,437,925 indicating 
a gain for the year of $18,407,045 in amount and 
11,902 in policies. The society also has bonus ad- 
ditions outstanding in the sum of $73,250,295, so 
that the total outstanding insurance is $434,688,- 
220. The premium receipts for the year were 
$11,627,106 and the total income $17,931,005. The 
valuation showed a total surplus for the year 
of $5,405,705, of which $4,395,705 is to be divided 
among participating policyholders, which is 
equal to 38.9 per cent of the premiums received 
during the year. Assets in the possession of the 
society now aggregate $144,241,677. The indus- 
trial department, which was established about 
seven years ago, now reports 74,948 policies in 
force for $12,569,331, and shows a remarkable 
record of stability. 


THE BENEFICENCE OF LIFE 
INSURANCE. 


Jesse M. Wheelock, general agent at Denver 
for the Northwestern Mutual Life, offered a 
scholarship at the Denver University for the 
writer of the best essay on ‘“‘The Beneficence of 
Life Insurance.’’ The award has been made to 
Terrence Alsworth of La Junta, Col., who sub- 
mitted the following: 


Since Joseph reserved one-fifth of Egypt’s 
yield during years of abundance as a protection 
against those of famine, thinking men have 
favored life insurance; and naught but ignorant 
improvidence keeps anyone from enjoying its 
benefits. Hon. J. P. Tuttle declares ‘Life in- 
surance is one of the most necessary institu- 
tions of modern life.’’ It promotes the prosper- 
ity of the people, and thereby the nation’s in- 
dustrial development. 

Another beneficence of insurance is its provi- 
dential dissemination of wealth, the massing of 
value where it may rest secure, outriding 
panics. This is self-evident and needs no dis- 
cussion. 

If one saves only that invested in his policy 
he has an asset against unexpected need. On 
this he can borrow at a reasonable interest, 
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makes life insurance obligatory. By twenty 
years of saving one may collect the amount in- 
vested in a policy. Should he die in the mean- 
time his heirs receive several times the value 
invested, and his family is protected and helped. 

When death snatches away the family support, 
here one sees the few thousand dollars ofttimes 
save the beneficiary from a pauper’s grave and 
the family from utter destitution. The children 
may continue in school, sufficiently clothed and 
nourished. Otherwise, they would receive no in- 
struction or be placed at the mercy of charity. 
Thus the widow’s grief is allayed and her after 
comfort assured. Then is the beneficence of life 
insurance apparent. 


RESEARCH WORK IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE MEDICINE. 


Abstract of address on ‘‘Research Work in 
Life Insurance Medicine,’ by Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, LL. D., before the Association of American 
Medical Editors, Atlantic City, N. J., June 3, 
1912. 


Mr. Hoffman, in his address, touched briefly 
upon a large number of important problems in 
life insurance medicine, emphasizing his views 
by the statement that the total amount paid 
for medical services by legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies in 1910 was about $6,000,000. 
He considered the numerous factors which con- 
dition the law of human mortality and the 
chances of death, including a discussion of the 
importance of the family history, a recognition 
of the factors of safety in the human economy, 
and specific methods of medical diagnosis, in- 
cluding blood-pressure and the pulse rate. He 
referred to the effect of alcohol on the human 
body and the increasing evidence tending to 
prove the superior longevity of abstainers over 
non-abstainers. He referred to the relation of 
climate to human mortality, the geography of 
disease, and the vast field of tropical medicine, 
illustrating his remarks by references to the 
decrease in the death rate of Europeans in trop- 
ical countries, and concluding with a strong 
argument in favor of the establishment and 
proper equipment of a school of tropical medi- 
cine at New Orleans. 

The speaker referred very briefly to the op- 
portunities for research work in the field of 
anthropology and race pathology, as well as the 
numerous bio-sociological factors, but particu- 
larly the matrimonial condition and fertility. 
According to recent investigations the most 
fatal year of adult life is the sixty-sixth, at 
which the largest number of deaths occur; and 
this conclusion, derived from the census, is con- 
firmed by insurance experience. 

The speaker referred to the neglected problem 
of an apparent chronometry in life, and the 
probable relation of longevity to the rate of 
cytomorphosis. He touched upon the effect on 
the average duration of life as the result of the 
elimination of specific diseases, particularly 
tuberculosis, and briefly referred to the cancer 
problem and the results of recent research 
tending to prove a relation between cancer oc- 
currence and topography and occupation. With 
reference to the typhoid fever death rate, the 
speaker pointed out that the rate had decreased 
for American cities from 59 per 100,000 in 1891 
to 20.2 in 1902. The mortality from tuberculosis, 
however, he said, had not decreased as rapidly 
in American cities as in German cities during 
the last thirty years, due, probably, to the more 
effective segregation of tuberculous wage- 
earners in public sanatoria throughout the 
German Empire. 

The speaker touched very briefly upon eye- 
strain as a contributory cause in many diseases 
tending to shorten life, and he also touched 
upon the field of industrial diseases ‘and the 
pathology of the mind, as perhaps best em- 
phasized in the increase in the suicide rate of 
American cities from 14.5 to 20.0 per 100,000 dur- 
ing the last twenty years. 

In conclusion “he referred to the need of 
morbidity statistics and certain fallacies in- 
herent in crude vital statistics as well as the 
inadequacy of present-day definitions of death, 
which, as a subject considered by itself, he said, 
had only within recent years attracted scientific 
attention. As regards the outlook for increased 
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longevity and deliberate efforts for the pro- 
longation of life, he felt quite hopeful, but he 
said that the possibilities of active co-operation 
between life insurance companies and the asso- 
ciated effort for an improvement in health con- 
ditions were rather limited. With regard to 
any and all of these subjects, he said there was 
an imperative need for further research, both 
general and experimental, but it required to be 
taken into account that the situation confront- 
ing the life insurance companies in combining 
considerations of humanity and pure science 
with considerations of business necessity and 
business policy were quite formidable. 


TAKE THE PAPERS. 


Every insurance man should be proud of his 
own work. If the life insurance business is not 
congenial to you, if you can not put your heart 
into the work, then quit it, and go at some way 
of earning a living that each day will give you 
satisfaction of mind, even though you may not 
have increased your bank balance. A man must 
live with himself, and if he is in doubt of the 
means by which he lives and makes provision 
for those dependent upon his work, he better 
get at a job that will afford peace of mind and 
a pleasing spirit within. The drifter never 
takes root. That is to say, a man that jobs 
himself out from one thing to another, as 
though he wished to find an easier job than the 
one he previously held, will be a failure, be- 
cause he can have no heart in the work he un- 
dertakes. A hitching post is a necessary con- 
venience, yet the hitching post never goes any- 
where nor does any thing for itself; it is always 
there and dependable for the use of others. To- 
day it holds a horse, to-morrow a cow and next 
a mule. In fact, it is used without complaint on 
its part by man and beast alike, and continues 
in the service until rotted and decayed and then 
is thrown aside for a new one, and no one has 
either reverence or feeling for the poor old 
worn-out thing that everybody could use. True, 
the philosophy stands, if you prefer to being a 
hitching-post, and you are contented with that 
part, then stick by it and you will have the very 
minimum of responsibility, for every one that 
wishes can use you when you are not occupied. 
Be content with your job; and if you are not 
content then your pay-day brings you tainted 
money. 

Life insurance has become a profession. It 
is a profession where expert opinions are often 
sought. You can not expect to know all about 
all life companies, but you can know about your 
own, and you will if you take a pride in your 
business, for every good company has elements 
of merit so numerous that you become enthusi- 
astic; you are full of ginger, pepper and any hot 
stuff that boils right over if a man questions a 
single feature. This all surely comes if you 
have a pride in your business. You will like 
the work and you will make others like it. If 
you go into the medical examiner’s office and 
find him reading and studying his profession, 
you entertain a better opinion of him than if 
you found him absorbed in a game of “‘high 
five,’ or playing checkers in office hours. Re- 
member the doctor and every one else will have 
a like opinion of you, and of your studious 
habits, in fact all of your habits. The public al- 
ways likes to get the “‘insurance agent’ in the 
hole, and the snoopers of a community never 
fail to give report to the worst side of the case 
against the insurance man if there be half a 
chance. It is the worthless cuss of the town 
who says the mean things, for locally he has no 
responsibility, but the public will listen and 
wonder if what the worthless cuss says is not 
true when told to the detriment of the insurance 
man; when, as applied to any other man, it 
would fall as a lie and never require burial. 
Life insurance men themselves are in many 
ways to be blamed for this condition in the 
public mind. They are loafing too much instead 
of being nothing but business men when they 
are visible on the street. Stay in your room at 
the hotel, or be at some man’s place working 
with pride your business, and you will dignify 
your work, and business will come the easier. 

Originally the thought of this topic was to 
urge that men who really enjoy their profes- 
sion, or wish to, should be students and also 
readers of the standard insurance press of the 
country, or at least be readers of such of the 
papers as appeal to their line of study, whether 
for information, or the study of the principles 
as discussed by standard writers on insurance 








topics. Any of the papers will respond to a 
request for a sample copy. 

Remember in your study that you can not and 
you do not wish to become actuaries. The com- 
panies keep men on salaries for that work, and 
are not needing your help; but in the field of 
appreciation of what insurance is, and what it 
does and how it does it, you can stir your gray 
matter to your benefit. It may not be the 
means so much for enlarging your monthly 
production as it will be to give you a personal 
confidence and a pride in the fact that you know 
your business. Do not believe that any writer 
can teach you how to successfully solicit busi- 
ness. If the lessons given tell you to be a 
gentleman, honest with your subject and honest 
with your prospect, this is fairly all you learn 
from written instruction. The work of selling 
the goods is an individual trait, and your old 
partner, Mr. Mighty Busyindustry, will show 
you how if you will stay by him as you ought. 
At the same time do not spurn the papers; you 
may be smart, but no one man of our acquaint- 
ance ever knew it all. Read and think and 
work.—Royal Union Agents Monthly Bulletin. 


REJECTED APPLICATIONS. 


Dr. M. M. Lairy, medical director of the La- 
fayette Life of Lafayette, Ind., has written the 
following interesting letter on application re- 
jections. In the minds of many, a rejection 
seems to carry with it the impression that the 
company thinks the applicant will die within 
the year, which is a totally erroneous impres- 
sion. Life insurance is granted upon the tables 
of mortality and the question is not ‘‘How is 
this man’s health to-day?’ but how it will be 
in ten, fifteen, or twenty years. 

We know that out of one thousand perfectly 
normal individuals nine will die within a year. 
Now suppose that we deviate slightly and take 
one thousand men below the standard, the re- 
sult: must be an increased death rate and a wide 
deviation from the generally accepted tables of 
averages, for these tables are computed upon 
presumably healthy lives; lives that have 
passed the scrutiny of the medical examiner. 

Three determining factors enter into the se- 
lection of risks: First, family history; second, 
personal history; and third, personal habits. 
To-day, let us look at but one of these factors. 
The applicant has had ‘‘two or three attacks of 
tonsilitis,” ‘‘a slight attack of rheumatism 
which lasted only a few days,”’ “LaGrip i two 
or three times, lasted only a week,”’ ‘“‘nohe of 
these attacks were severe and amounted to 
nothing,’’ but each one left him older and con- 
siderably nearer Bright’s Disease or possibly 
some other attacks of a similar nature to fol- 
low, and it would take a wonderfully long-lived 
family to offset this record and would call for a 
sub-standard policy to the applicant. 

No imagination, however elastic, could figure 
the death of but nine to the thousand. Of 
course, your prospect might be a ‘“‘man of af- 
fairs,’’ ‘‘works fifteen hours every day,’’ and ‘‘one 
of the prominent citizens,’’ but inspection re- 
veals the fact that ‘“‘he goes down to the club 
three or four nights of the week, but does not 
drink to exeess,’’ a “high ball or two’ and is a 
‘‘vood fellow,” but never ‘‘stays late.” Think 
of his record! What more certain way can you 
think of for a man to.grow old? There is 
an old adage that man’s ege is not computed 
by his years, but by the condition of his ar- 
teries. Any and all of the above brings on pre- 
senility, with a death rate of nearly three hun- 
dred per cent above the tables, and the insur- 
ance committee and medical director are thought 
to be unfair in their conclusions because some 
‘good business’’ was to be obtained upon the 
placing of this particular policy. 

Come, let us reason together! We want the 
business, if it is good, as much as you can pos- 
sibly want the commission, for rejected business 
is a total loss both to the company and the 
agent. The proper selection of risks, under 
proper conditions, means a margin as shown by 
the earning powers of the money at interest. It 
ean be done in no other way. So let us shake 
hands over our disappointment. We all want to 
be just, we all want to be fair, and the applicant 
must be declined or sub-standardized for the 
sake of safety to the company and for the sake 
of the policyholders already on the books of the 
company, and not for the sake of gratifying 
any whim of the medical director. 

Let us smile in our grief and live up to the 
proposed siogan of the $100,000 club, “The 
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cleanest lot of business, by the cleanesc lot of 
salesmen, for the cleanest life insurance com- 
pany on the globe.”’ 


Prudential Insurance Company of America. 

The following are samples of the reduced pre- 
mium rates of the Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Newark, N. J., which went into 
effect on June 1: 


PREMIUM RATES PER $1000 (NON-PARTICIPATING) 





AGE at Issue. 
Poticy. Be f PERS A ET PE 


Ordinary Life....| 16.61 18.91| 21. 90} 25.85) 31,18) 38.83 
10-Payment Life.| 39.74 43.50) 48.01) 53.44) 60.02) 68.11 
15-Payment Life | 29.43) 32.26) 35.70) 39,91) 45.16) 51.91 
20-Payment Life.| 24.41) 26.81) z 76| 33. 46| 38.24) 44.61 
25-Payment Life .| 21.68} 23.88} 26.63) 30.17) 34.87) 41.38 
30-Payment Life.| 19,85} 21.93) 3460 28.11) 32.91) 39.68 
10-Year Endow..| 91.53] 91.87) 92.37) 93.13] 94.43) 96.75 
15-Year Endow..| 58.12} 58.52) 59.13) 60.13) 61.85) 64.88 
20-Year Endow..| 41.86} 42.35) 43 12) 44.41) 46.65) 50.53 
25-Year Endow..| 32.47) 33.08) 34.07) 35.75) 38.62) 43.82 
30-Year Undow..| 26.55) 27.33] 28 62) 30.77) 34.35) 40.50 


MONTHLY INCOME POLICIES. 


RATES PER $1754 IN ONE SUM OR $2400 IN 240. 
_MONTHLY INSTAL MENTS OF $10 EACH. 


l 
Ordinary Life....| 29.13] 33.17} 38,41] 45.34] 54.69] 68.11 
10-Payment Life.| 69.70} 76.30| 84.21) 93.73/105.28]119.46 
15-Payment Life.| 51.62| 56.58) 62.62) 70.00] 79.21] 91.05 
20-Payment Life.| 42.82) 47 02) 52.20) 58.60) 67.07| 78.25 

















PREMIUM REDUCTION POLICY. 


| 

Ordinary Life } 
First Year.....| 20.76) 23. 64) 27 38! 32. 31} 38.98) 48.11 
After First Year) 16.01 ith 21.10) 24.91) 30.05) 37.09 


20-Payment Life | | 
First Year..... | 29.12 32.04| 35.68) 40.24) 46.17) 54.47 
After First Year| 23.66) 25.97| 28.82) 32.38) 36.97) 43.47 
20-Year Endow | 
First Year.....| 48.63) 49.43) 50.63) 52.50) 55.58) 61.12 
After First Seal 40.77 eed 41.92) 43.12) 45.22) 49.31 
| | | 


Puritan Life iauemnas Company. 


New premium rates were adopted by the 
Puritan Life of Providence, R. I., on May 15 last, 
samples of which are presented herewith. They 
are lower*than those previosuly used. 


PREMIUM RA’ TES PER $1000 9 On PARTIC IPATING) 











Aa at Issve. 
Pouicy. igshlaad RELA ase, 9 SPM iis 


| } | 

W 25 | 30 | 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 
Ordinary Life,...| 16.61} 18.91} 21.90] 25.85| 31, 19| 38.84 
10-Payment Life. | 39.75| 48.50) 48. oH 53.45| 60.03} 68.11 
15-Payment Life.| 29.44] 32.27) 35.69| 39.91/ 45 16| 51.90 
20-Payment Life.| 24.42| 26.80) 20.76] 33.46] 38.24) 44.61 
10-Year Endow,.| 91.20| 91.45} 91.81| 92.49 93.82| 96.20 
15-Year Endow..| 57.77| 58.15| 58.78) 59.80| 61.55| 64.63 
20-Year Endow..| 41.61} 42.12) 42.92} 44.24] 46.50| 50.42 
30-Year Endow..| 26.46) 27.25) 28.5¢) 30.72) 34.32 


PREMIUM RATES PER - $1000 (PARTICIPATING) 

















Ordinary Life.. | 20. 13) 22 9? 26.55) 31.33) 37.80) 46.65 
10-Payment Life . 47.24) 51. 75 57.06) 63 50) 71.35) 81.06 
15-Payment Life.| 35.63) 39.01; 43.13) 48.21) 54. 58| 62.81 
20-Payment Life 29.80, 32.70) 36.29} 40.79] 46 64) 54.45 
10-Year Endow. .| 103,39) 103.99|104. 84/106 09/108 .09/111.39 
15-Year Endow ‘| | 66.26) 66.94) 67.92) 69.41] 71 89| 75. 98 
20-Year Endow..| 48.18) 48,96) 50 12) 51.95 54.98) 60.03 
30-Year Endow..| 31 19) 32.29 he 36.79) 41.32)...... 

I 


CONVERTIBLE TERM RATES. 














i 
5-Year Term.. ..| 11.09} 11.65] 12.50} 13.87) 16. 27 20.83 
10-Year Term... .| 11.34) 12.03) 13.10) 14. 94) 18.27) 24.32 
15-Year Term... 4 11.65; 12.52) 13.93) 16.46) 20.96 28.69 
20-Year Term, 12.0 


"04! 13.16) 15.12 18.82 24.32 33.84 





How Much Capital? 


The home office, some time ago, received a 
letter which asked, among other things, how 
much capital was required to engage in the in- 
surance business. As our reply may have some 
interests to others than the one to whom it was 
addressed, we herewith publish it for the benefit 
of the readers of The Bulletin: 

“Dear Sir—You want to know how much cap- 
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ital it requires to engage in the insurance busi- 
ness. For answer, we will say that it doesn’t 
require any capital, in the ordinary sense of 
the term. 


“There is, however, a certain intangible cap- 
ital, of the kind that cannot be counted and 
reckoned in dollars and cents; and, moreover, 
it is the best and most productive capital in the 
world—namely, brains. : 

“There is more of that kind of capital tha 
any other employed in the insurance business, 
and there is a vast need for more of it all the 
time. It is the brains, almost alone, that make 
it go; and it is easier to get the money than 
the brains. 

“If you have brains, therefore, you are suffi- 
ciently capitalized to enter the ranks of insur- 
ance. 

“They need not be extraordinary brains, but 
well regulated, working, receptive brains, cap- 
able of growth and expansion. 

“That is the capital you require and, equipped 
with that kind and employing it diligently, con- 
tinuously, with enthusiasm, zeal and persist- 
ence, it will pay big dividends and may be 
coined into the kind that figures in bank ac- 
counts and is counted dollars and cents. 

“There are few better forms of brain invest- 
ment than in the insurance business. The divi- 
dends are almost certain, often very large, and 
your capital is never lost or impaired.’’—Ameri- 
ean Casualty Agents Bulletin. 


The Moving Season. 


Have you noticed the number of people in your 
community who have changed their residences 
lately? 

Every year, around the first of May, there is 
an exodus of families from one house to an- 
other, or from one apartment to another. May 
moving is universal and proverbial. What does 
it mean? Has it not occurred to you that there 
is a very close relationship between this whole- 
sale moving on May 1 and the fact that people 
have money to spend? It is probably true that 
the great majority of these movers do so be- 
cause they want to secure a larger or better 
place, either of which means that they are able 
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and willing to pay the money involved. Prob- 
ably very few of them moved in order to reduce 
expenses. 

Now what is the first thing these movers do 
when they get fixed in their new homes, or, as 
is often the case, before they get into their new 
homes? They immediately transfer their fire 
insurance from the old place to the new, or, if 
the insurance has just run out, they promptly 
renew it. They do not wait until ‘‘to-morrow” 
or “next week’’ or ‘“‘next month.” They attend 
to this right away. They get their names on the 
dotted line of a fire insurance application just 
as quickly as possible. And if they find that 
they need more insurance they take it. 


HOW ABOUT THE LIFE INSURANCE OF 
THESE FOLKS? 


Has their greater responsibility in life and 
their greater worth to society in general led 
them to take out—or to increase their present 
—life insurance? These are the people you are 
after. It is your duty to find out how they 
stand and induce them and others to insure at 
once, lest, perchance, they meet the fate of the 
five thousand three hundred eleven laggards in 
The Bulletin of two weeks ago who wanted in- 
surance, but whom the New York Life had to 
decline and postpone indefinitely because they 
had waited too long! 

A signature at the bottom of a life insurance 
application is at least as important and neces- 
sary as a request for fire insurance. Don't you 
think so?—New York Life Bulletin. 


Insurance a Recommendation. 


‘“Whoso provideth not for his own is worse 
than an infidel’ is the strong language used in 
the Book of Books, with regard to those who 
neglect to take care of those who are, by nature, 
dependent upon them. 

By inference, every sort of neglect in this 
respect, and every omission of any means which 
may place a man’s family and dependents in a 
more secure position, incurs, in part, the cen- 
sure of this inspired pronouncement. 

That men of discernment take this view and 
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that they judge a man, in part, by the manner 
in which he “provides for his own” is being 
constantly shown. The writer knows of a man 
who is a very large employer and who has great 
success in securing faithful and loyal subordi- 
nates, who never fails, when he wants a man 
for a responsible position, to ask him about his 
family and whether he carries insurance for his 
family’s protection. 

He considers the fact of carrying insurance 
an evidence of stability, of character, of pru- 
dence, foresight and serious-mindedness. This 
man is far from being alone in this method of 
looking into the character of those whom he 
would employ. Everywhere insurance is an ex- 
cellent recommendation and a certification of a 
man’s responsibility and reliability, and is so 
regarded by those whose opinion is well worth 
having and retaining. 

Turn this over thoroughly in your own mind, 
look at it from all sides, impress it upon your- 
self and then forge it into an impressive and 
convincing argument, that can be used with ef- 
fect upon a very large class of prospects.— 
American Casualty Agents Bulletin. 


A Low Rate Policy. 


The North State Life of Kinston, N. C., is 
issuing a new policy, called the Model Protec- 
tion. At age 35 this policy is issued for a pre- 
mium of $28.11 for $2000 insurance for the first 
eleven years, or until the insured reaches the 
age of 46, when the premium is $56.22 for the 
balance of life. The first eleven years are term 
insurance, and cash, loan and paid-up values do 
not begin until the twelfth year. This rate is 
one-half the rate of participating whole life 
policies during the term period, after which the 
whole life rate which would be charged at entry 
for a whole life policy will apply for the bal- 
ance of life. This contract is non-participating, 
and the effect of it is to reduce the participat- 
ing rates one-half during eleven years and 
about thirty per cent during the balance of life. 
The time for which the term rate applies varies 
according to the age of the insured at the time 
the policy is issued. 


(NOW READY) 


The Twenty-first (1912) Annual Edition 
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TWISTING OF AGENTS. 

It is a sad commentary on the business of 
life insurance that, when the twisting of policy- 
holders has been discouraged by legislation 
and the encouragement of good practices in 
the business, that the twisting of agents by 
company officials supervising the agency field 
should be a menace which it is hard to down. 
That such is the condition at present existing 
in several big cities in the country, is the com- 
plaint being made by general agents. 

A star producer of a company operating 
under the Armstrong laws is apt to be ap- 
proached by the agency superintendent of a 
competing company with excellent induce- 
ments, in spite of the fact that, according to 
the code laid down by the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, such practices are 
against the ethics of the profession. 

At the Los Angeles convention of the Na- 
tional Association that body placed itself on 
record and condemned such practices, both as 
unprofessional and dishonest. These resolu- 
tions reflected the sentiment of the best minds 
in the field and those who were looking to the 
future principles of fair dealing covering the 
business. 

While there is plenty of legislation covering 
the twisting of policyholders, both in New 
York and in numerous other States, it is a 
fact that no State has a law applicable and 
able to cope with the present situation. It 
is more desirable, however, that practices of 
the nature complained of should be stamped 
out by the underwriters themselves and their 
agents, rather than that a legal remedy should 
be applied through enactments in the various 
legislatures. 

The fact remains that the promises usually 
held out to an agent to change his allegiance 
are generally illusory and misleading, and so 
have an injurious effect on the agent twisted 
as well as on the business of life insurance as 
a whole. 

It is not only the newer and weaker com- 
panies in the business, it is charged by general 
agents, which are guilty of twisting agents— 
these might be excused, perhaps, by their 
anxiety to secure business—it is some of the 
older-established companies which thus seek 
to attract to their soliciting staffs men who 
have been trained by another company. 


An agent of one old-line company can 
usually make as much money with his first 
love as with his last. Another feature of the 
situation is that the twisting of agents fre- 
quently means the twisting of policyholders, 
for in order to make good an agent frequently 
sets about canvassing the policyholders whom 
he has already written, and it is thus but an- 
other step for him to suggest that a larger 
policy in a company for which he is now 
working would be more advantageous than to 
continue the contract on which the assured is 
already paying premiums. 


INSURANCE EXTENDING 
ITS FIELD. 


It is now pretty generally admitted that the 
group insurance plan of the Equitable has 
helped to solve many perplexing problems be- 
tween employer and employees which were 
formerly impossible of achievement. The 
adaptation of the principles of life insurance 
to the workmen’s compensation and _ allied 
problems seems clearer than it has been here- 
tofore. 

The latest application of the group plan is 
to the problems confronting the death benefit 
funds of fraternal orders and lodges. These 
funds are frequently insolvent before they 
have existed very many years, because they 
have not been operated on a basis which is 
sound actuarially. The laws in most States 
are rather lax as to the supervision of such 
funds, and, as a result, when the older mem- 
bers die off the per capita assessments on the 
living ones are frequently very heavy. Ref- 
erence is not made in these remarks to the 
duly constituted fraternal orders who assume 
such risks but to the private benefit funds of 
various lodges which pay death benefits of 
anywhere from $100 to $500. 

It is such organizations which it is now 
claimed the Equitable’s group plan can place 
on a satisfactory basis. The question of 
medical examination does not enter into the 
case in groups of 100 or over, and-so the new 
scheme lends itself very readily to the lodge 
benefit plan. 

There is a need for more scientific manage- 
ment in the conduct of such funds, and it 
now seems as if this was soon to be realized, 


GROUP 


This is an age when conditions of the insur- 
ance business are changing so rapidly, due to 
the trend of affairs in commercial life, that it 
is impossible to predict what revolutions are 
in store for the business of life insurance. 

It is by being prepared for these contin- 
gencies of the future that life insurance com- 
panies will show their capabilities and their 
usefulness to the public. The policy contract 
has been broadened for years, and it looks as 
if the end might soon be reached in this re- 
spect. In opening up new lines of service, 
however, any company cannot help but be 
encouraging the protective idea and be justi- 
fying its existence in the life insurance world. 


HINDSIGHT—FORESIGHT. 


How easy to look back and see how much 
better things might have been if we had done 
them differently! An instance occurred the 
other day which brought this very forcible be- 
fore me. 

It qvas the old story. One man, during his 
productive years, from twenty-five to forty-five, 
had been carrying lodge insurance, term insur- 
ance, and a little ordinary life; the other man 
had been carrying twenty-payment life insur- 
ance and a $15,000 twenty-year endowment. 
Both men had lived and moved in the same 
circles, belonged to the same clubs, and each 
held about the same sort of a position down- 
town. The man who had put his money into an 
endowment policy did not seem to have missed 
it, while the other fellow who had saved (7) 
the difference between lodge dues and old line 
endowment insurance didn’t seem to have very 
much to show for it. Both men are now be- 
tween forty-five and fifty. One has been able 
with the cash value of his endowment policy to 
buy an interest in his firm and is probably 
fixed for life; the other fellow is still working 
in the same old rut. 

Of course, this is an old story, and each of 
you can recall many similar instances. The fact 
that it is old doesn’t make it any the less an 
example. How many, many men, if properly 
approached by the right life insurance agent, 
could be made to see the great advantages of 
a sinking fund, in which they can put away 
each year at least something. If they are pros- 
perous, the endowment policy is not going to 
hurt them, and it may mean the difference be- 
tween success and failure at the critical mo- 
ment. 


The young man between twenty-five and 
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thirty-five who is doing a little better than the 
average, who is getting ahead a little faster 
than the average, he is the fellow who ought 
to put away money enough each year to make 
doubly sure his final success. He needs it just 
as much as the fellow who is not doing quite 
as well as the average. 

See how many sinking funds you can start 
among your friends during the balance of this 
year. They will live to bless you for making 
them see the light.—Thos. A. Buckner, in The 
New York Life Bulletin. 


ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVI- 
DENDS, 1912. 


The great attention now being paid to the 
question of net cost of life insurance policies 
makes it necessary for every agent to be thor- 
oughly posted on what the several companies 
are paying as dividends on individual policies. 
For this purpose the work, Annual and De- 
ferred Dividends, compiled and published by 
The Spectator Company, will be found indis- 
pensable to every agent. The sixth edition of 
this well-known work has now come from the 
press, and is more complete than any of its 
predecessors. 

This work covers dividends paid on annual 
dividend policies issued year by year for a 
period of thirty years on ordinary life policies, 
for twenty years on twenty-payment life and 
twenty-year endowment contracts, and also 
dividends on paid-up twenty-payment life 
policies. The dividends are shown as paid in 
1911 and also in 1912 for ages 25, 30, 35, 40, 
45, 50, 55 and 60. The premium rates are 
given in heavy-face type so as to show at a 
glance any change in rate, while the headings 
contain a statement as to the reserve basis 
used. 

An important series of tables, occupying 
over eighty pages, affords a comparison of,net 
costs for the seven dividend years 1906-1912, 
inclusive. A study of these tables will show 
the increasing dividend scales of many com- 
panies, and also enables one to trace the net 
cost of individual policies for seven years by 
passing from one column to another for each 
year elapsed since date of issue, and by adding 
the several columns the net cost can be ob- 
tained for any period from two to seven 
years. This feature will be found of incal- 
culable value to agents who are in active com- 
petition on the net cost proposition, and it is 
not confused with any question of premiums 
or surrender values. 

In the section devoted to deferred dividends 
a clear showing is made of such contracts as 
were settled in the year 1911, together with 
an analysis bringing out the net cost for the 
period and the net annual cost. Illustrations 
are also presented of deferred dividends being 
paid in 1912 by some prominent companies. 

Annual and Deferred Dividends is a neces- 
sity to the equipment of every life insurance 
agent, whether his business covers partici- 
pating or non-participating forms, By means 
of flaps attached to the covers, showing the 
figures of his own company, instantaneous 
comparison can be made with any other com- 
pany listed. The work contains 312 pages of 
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the finest Bible paper, is less than six inches 
deep by four and a quarter wide, is bound in 
flexible leather in a form suitable for the 
pocket, and weighs but six ounces, Orders 
for this hook should be sent in at once to The 
Spectator Company, 135 William street, New 
York. The price is $1.50 per copy, with -lib- 
eral discounts on orders for one dozen copies 
or more. 


SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT OF 
SOLICITORS. 


By Aa WeEstTERN AGENT. 

Frederick Taylor, one of the pioneers in the 
field of “scientific management,’ once said 
something to the effect that it is both foolish 
and wasteful to employ a superior man at in- 
ferior work. Scientific management, as ap- 
plied to several different kinds of mechanical 
labor, consists in mapping out the work for 
the workman. This would seem to reflect on 
the workman’s ability to direct himself, to 
raise doubts as to the quality of his intellect, 
and yet a man might possess a very fair 
mental machine and still be unable to do as 
much work under his own direction as he 
would under the direction of a superintendent. 
The need of a director under almost any cir- 
cumstances lies in this: The human machine 
has a tendency to keep on when it is once 
started at anything. It is frequently difficult 
to get stenographers to undertake the simplest 
letters by themselves. Their unwillingness is 
not due to any dread of responsibility, but 
rather to their reluctance to interrupt the 
habit. of taking dictation. When they are 
virtually compelled to relieve their superior of 
the drudgery of dictating simple letters they 
soon acquire the.new habit and make it a part 
of their routine. 

A solicitor may fall into a routine, and by 
his inability to modify his approach or line of 
arguments fail to secure applications. There 
was once a solicitor who, according to his 
general agent, was in the habit of approaching 
prospects in something like this manner: 
“You don’t know anyone who wants to take 
out life insurance, do you?” When this vil- 
lainous style of approach was corrected the 
solicitor’s business improved, All solicitors 
are in danger of falling into such a rut as this, 
and if a programme were devised whereby 
field men were more or less directed by a 
superintendent the efficiency of most agency 
organizations would be increased. Of course, 
it is assumed that general agents and man- 
agers do direct fhe solicitors under them, but, 
considering them in the mass, managers exert 
themselves to find men who do not need in- 
structing and directing, rather than to try to 
get more work out of men who have shown 
some ability to secure applications. 


A Discouracep So riciror. 

Some time ago a young man started out 
to become “a solicitor without any previous 
knowledge of life insurance. In the course of 
a year he won as much success as might have 
been expected under the circumstances, but 
ultimately he found that there were more 
handicaps than he could overcome. While 
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there was nothing in his mood that approached 
bitterness, he felt that the assistance he had 
received in his efforts to become a solicitor 
amounted practically to nothing, and he de- 
scribed the situation as follows: “Under my 
contract I must report all business through 
the general agent.. He issues me literature, 
stationery and postage, which cost him noth- 
ing. He provides two telephones, a directory 
and desk room. He also extends me certain 
favors in a financial way, and would even in- 
crease them ift:1 had good business in sight, 
but I must make good every penny he ad- 
vances me. He is really taking no chances. If 
I am so fortunate as to have any renewals he 


will make collections and turn my share over’ 


without any deductions. After twelve months 
of soliciting I have a small list of policyhold- 
ers. Some transactions arise in connection with 
these, and the office is careful to turn over 
premium notices or any other papers which 
will give me an excuse to call upon my policy- 
holders, There are some experts connected 
with the office, also, who will render me cer- 
tain assistance. I can get figures to meet 
competition or obtain closer to help me in an 
emergency, but for assistance in closing it 
costs me half the commission. So far as 1 
can see this is about the limit df the help 
which the general agency undertakes to give 
its solicitors, 

“Tam not furnished with prospects by the 
agency. I am not directed where to go at any 
time. I am not asked to make a report or to 
give any account of my time. Occasionally I 
go to some sort of a blowout at the expense 
of the general agent, but when it comes to 
helping me to get business or assisting me in 
making dollars the general agency stops short. 
I should probably be let out as a nuisance 
if I made any habit of submitting my problem 
at headquarters. I think I have something 
like a grievance in this: This is an old, long- 
established general agency and has a large 
amount of business on the books. There are 
figures which show that from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent of the new business written by 
the older life insurance companies is written 
on existing policyholders. Nevertheless, I am 
only permitted to call upon old policyholders 
when I stumble upon them in the course of my 
rounds. I am not even furnished a list of a 
few of the large policyholders for soliciting 
purposes. Of course, other solicitors could 
justly complain if I were permitted to call 
upon their policyholders, but in an established 
general agency hundreds of policyholders ulti- 
mately become ownerless by virtue of the fact 
that solicitors are constantly dropping out of 
the business. My associations with the gen- 
eral agency have been pleasant in every way, 
and I cannot assert that any promises were 
made to me which have not been fulfilled, but 
it looks to me as if conditions were arranged 
wholly with the thought of what I could do 
for the general agency rather than what the 
general agency could do for me.” 


A TRAINING EgurpMeNt NECESSARY. 

The situation as described by this’ agent, 
while not to be taken as a perfect illustration 
of all general agencies, bears some resem- 
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blance to the average. The average general 
agency does not possess any very elaborate 
equipment for training and directing its solici- 
tors. Ask any general agent and manager this 
question: “Suppose I were to sign a contract 
to work for you, could you do anything for 
me but give me a rate book and supplies and 
tell me to go to work?’ They will usually 
answer “No.” One prominent company em- 
ploys “closers” to help its agents and makes 
no deductions from their commissions. lf 
this is a general practice that company should 
be heartily commended. 

Many things could be done in the way of 
directing life insurance solicitors, even by 
small general agencies. In cases where a 
dozen agents work for one company in a 
single city weekly conferences of agents might 
be held. One of the largest general agencies 
in the world has a force of about fifty agents. 
Weekly conferences are held in this agency, 
and all sorts of knotty problems are discussed 
for the benefit of those who need experience. 
An average of half the agency force is always 
present at the discussion. Even when a gen- 
eral agency is composed of fifteen or twenty 
solicitors scattered over a number of counties 
there is no reason why a conference might not 
be held three or four times a year at the ex- 
pense of the general agent. The cost would 
not be prohibitive, and most general agents 
would find it an investment rather than an 
expense. 

In a few highly organized agencies it is 
customary to post or mail bulletins of im- 
portant events in the insurance world. Re- 
cently there was published an item to the 
effect that Rodman Wanamaker of Philadel- 
phia is the most heavily insured man in the 
world, and carries $4,500,000. Such an item 
is of value to every solicitor in America and 
should be a part of his equipment. 


Prospects SHOULD BE SUPPLIED. 

In cities, at least, the prospects should be 
furnished by the general agency. It does not 
so much matter after a solicitor has been at 
work five or ten years. If he has stumbled 
around so long in the dark, and is still in the 
business, he knows where to go and how to 
make the best use of his time, but beginners 
are always coming into a general agency. A 
general agency that covers any territory at all 
makes a dozen new contracts every year. 
Now here is a situation which exists in every 
prosperous general agency, and usually some 
one in connection with the agency knows of 
it, but the beginner nearly always has to find 
it out himself. It is the case of the wealthy 
man who has a large income, numerous busi- 
ness interests, but carries little insurance, 
Hundreds of solicitors have exhausted them- 
selves upon him, and perhaps every single 
solicitor in connection with a given agency has 
had a try at him, and yet when a beginner 
comes into the field he is permitted to waste 
a lot of his valuable time on a man who is 
notorious for not taking insurance. If every 
general agency had a list of the “not takers,” 
with an account of the useless interviews 


which had been devoted to them, it would be 
a valuable asset in any office. If all the stars 
of the country have wasted their efforts on 
Banker Smith, a beginner is a fool to waste 
time on him if he knows the kind of a man 
he is. 

Some companies now rate the per capita 
insurance according to the number of male 
white voters. Suppose that in a city of 200,- 
ooo there are about 40,000 insurable risks, It 
would not be a herculean task to make a rec- 
ord of the entire number. At first the infor- 
mation might be limited simply to the pros- 
pect’s name and business address, but as the 
years rolled around and interview succeeded 
interview, it would be possible to find out his 
connection with clubs, churches and different 
husiness enterprises. His income could be 
definitely ascertained, and a good solicitor 
could find some use for the exact birthdays 
of the prospect’s wife and children. Now 
that instalment and various forms of “trustee- 
ship” policies are being sold, it is important 
to know the ages of possible and contingent 
beneficiaries. While the keeping of a list in 
the manner described would necessitate con- 
siderable labor and expense, it is really the 
only way of arriving at anything approaching 
a scientific method. A certain per cent of 
men either will not take insurance or they are 
so difficult to influence that it is unprofitable 
to work on them. If all the citizens of any 
given city were more carefully indexed, begin- 
ners, and even experts, might be saved a lot 
of wasted time. 

Almost any general agency should be pro- 
vided with an expert whose business it should 
be to prepare propositions to fit, cases. The 
average agent is not good at seeing the pos- 
sibilities and requirements of given situations 
and is especially weak in addressing himself 
to them, He needs suggestions and control 
from without. How to make him more effec- 
tive is the problem of all general agents. 


PLAIN REASONS. 


The series of articles bearing the title “Why 
One Should Engage in the Business of Life 
Underwriting,” which appeared in these col- 
umns during the year 1911, have now been put 
into book form for the benefit of both new 
and old agents. The author, Charles Warren 
Pickell, is a well-known life insurance man, 
and is fortunate in being able to express his 
ideas in so forceful a manner. The book, 
which, for the sake of brevity, is called Plain 
Reasons, is well described as unique, forceful 
and interesting. It is written in a conversa- 
tional style, and abounds in laconic phrases, 
pointed proverbs and common-sense para- 
graphs. Many pointers can be gleaned from 
a careful perusal of the book, and-heaps of 
encouragement will be afforded to any dis- 
couraged solicitor. Plain Reasons sells at 
$1 per copy, bound in flexible leather, and 
orders addressed to The Spectator Company, 
135 William street, New York, will be 
prompty filled. 
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ROYAL ARCANUM ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS. 


At the recent session of the Supreme 
Council of the Royal Arcanum it was re- 
solved to reduce the age of admission from 
21 to 18 years, the applicants between those 
years to pay the rates for age 21. It was also 
decided that after July 1 next only one 
scale of rates should be used for new mem- 
bers coming in. The scale is known as option 
A, and is intended to remain fixed for life as 
of age at entry. The scale is presented here- 
with. 

Age limits fof admission are 18 to 55. The 
only rates applicable to new entrants after 
July 1, 1912, is the table of rates for option A, 
A constant rate for the full period of life for 
all new members at attained ages, computed 
from nearest birthday on date of admission. 
Limit, $3,000. 





Per $1000——— 


Age. Month. Annual. 
Be asa ck dade $o.81 $0.72 
Quire 81 9,72 
. Bepaneine Baber an Sas 81 y.72 
Ph icmu tins. 81 9.72 
FA ies attnces 83 9.96 
BBs DNawatics 86 10.32 
ee a 89 10.68 
ci etsy pe 92 11.04 
Me esecak cei 95 11.40 
C+ Fe aA eee a 99 11.88 
MB Seti iece 1.02 12.24 
MOR iva ee ies 1,06 12.72 
BON So iM ee 1.10 13.20 
Be Wi a ro oe 1.13 13.56 
y,  Sogga che ICS IN aR, 1,17 14.04 
Be oars ae es 1,21 14.52 
| ea ee 1.25 15.00 
BS. ado s 1.30 15.60 
ya En age 1.36 16,32 
fs See args 1.42 17.04 
ER Ey POPES 1.48 17.76 
OO: Heke Wiad 1.54 18,48 
7: TR Ree Re Rey 1,61 19.32 
Abiaihiccsce 1,68 20.16 
pe Say a Com oe 1.76 21.12 
Bie do vwited tas 1.83 21.96 
Bb ag CE SIS 1.91 22.92 
yee aes ph eee 2.00 24.00 
Aes bis es 2.08 24.96 
Py Pepeeate te kere 2.18 26.16 
MBS SPI 2.2 27.36 
Mein ate os 2.40 28,80 
WO ccgs voids 2.52 30.24 
BE oe Ks 2.65 31.80 
Le gig “gran Bie 2.78 33.36 
LS PERE ater 2.91 34-92 
SAL AF bie os des 3.03 36.36 
Beiemdsxaes e 3.14 37.68 


BULRUSHES AND BUSINESS. 


Way out in the Australian bush lives a tribe 
of little black men whose main source of sus- 
tenance is manna. These men are in many 
respects intelligent and keen, and they thor- 
oughly realize that upon the plenty or scarcity 
of the manna crop from year to year depends 
their prosperity or their very existence, as 
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the case may be. Instead, however, of sys- 
tematically and intensively cultivating the 
manna, these dusky individuals let it grow 
in a wild state, and from time to time gather 
together about a great stone which in general 
appearance resembles a mass of dried manna. 
Here the chief, with the whole tribe about 
him, rubs sacred bulrushes against the stone, 
while all those present chant pious litanies. 
This is supposed to ensure an abundance of 
the desired food stuff in the ensuing season, 
and all depart fancy free to their homes, 
Ridiculous and illogical as this method of 
providing food may appear, it is fully on a 
par with the means employed by thousands of 


men in providing estates. There is no one 
who would not accumulate something to leave 
behind him for the wife and kiddies, so that 


the desire is always present. As the black 
men of Australia persist in empty mummery, 
when a little agricultural application would 
do the trick, so do the white men of civiliza- 
tion rub the bulrush of guileless optimism on 
the lodestone of inexperience and expect 
miraculous results, when the more prosaic 
but very efficacious method of buying life in- 
surance is ever at hand. 

The man who succeeds is he who carries a 
message of truth and simplicity. Such a mes- 
sage is at the disposal of every life insur- 
ance salesman, it is but for him to bring it 
home to those for whom it is designed. Bring 
out the fallacy and foolhardiness of chasing 


rainbows and trusting to luck. The fact that 
only a very few people leave estates aggre- 
gating $5000, while the vast majority leave 
far less or nothing at all, as shown by the 
probate records of this country, proves this. 
That’s the message, and it is but for the field 
man to bring it out good and strong to every 
able-bodied man he can find. But you must 
go and find the able-bodied men. Just as 
sure as the Australian tribe never got any 
manna by rubbing a rock with a bulrush, or 
no man who invested his savings in catch- 
penny and get-rich-quick securities ever left 
anything but poverty and vain regrets to his 
widow and children, so sure it is that he who 
would carry the message of life insurance 
must get out and hustle. The hundred-thou- 
sand-dollar-men never heard of a bulrush and 
don’t want to. 


Some Pickell Thoughts. 


At a recent meeting of the Life Underwriters 
Association of Los Angeles, Charles Warren 
Pickell, manager of the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company at Detroit, spoke of the 
work of the field men as follows: 


No man can win success in life underwriting 
by himself. It does not take much of a man to 
be a janitor of a life insurance company. 
Stenographers may be had for $500 or $600 a 
year. Secretaries come pretty cheap. Vice- 
presidents may be had for five thousand dollars. 
Even presidents can be obtained for seven or 
eight or ten thousand per year. These men do 
not make a company. The man who buys life 





Assets, $46,786,131.91 


unexcelled. 


eighteen years. 


cluding ‘“‘ Disability Clause.’ 


THE COMPANY = 


ATTRACTIVE TERRITOR 


ADDRESS 





STRONG POINTS 


The Germania Life Insurance Co. 


Liabilities, $40,259,380.22 
Surplus and Dividend Funds, $6,526,751.69 
Insurance in Force on the Paid-for Basis, over $132,000,000 


hose conservative management in 


A Company the interest of its policyholders is 


DIVIDENDS increasing yearly for the past 


POLICIES containing all u to-date features in- 


THAT LIVE MEN WILL SELECT 


HOME OFFICE, 50 Union Square, New York 
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insurance does not know them; he never looks 
at the top of the policy to see who the officers 
are. The man who sells is the exponent of the 
company. The field worker is the root of the 
tree. Day was when every horsethief, every old 
plug-ugly, every broken-down apostate minister, 
every anzemic doctor, every worn-out school- 
master, gravitated to life insurance solicitation, 
because he could rope in some friend. That day 
is gone. 

This business has no business with men who 
lie. You can’t write a man until you secure his 
confidence. 

What constitutes success in life underwriting? 
Where is the line between success and failure? 
Success in this work is a graduated affair, rang- 
ing from zero to the boiling point. A man is not 
down to the absolute zero of failure if he writes 
one application in ten years. On the other hand, 
no man has reached absolute success as long as 
there is anything left to write. 

Commend me the life underwriter who is 
never satisfied with yesterday’s production. 

The man who embarks in life insurance owes 
it to himself to attend three schools—the school 
of reading, the school of observation, and the 
school of experience. 

Gibraltar is supposed to be impregnable, but 
Gibraltar has been taken, and will be taken 
again. The man who can never forget what he 
is after, who never loses sight of the dotted 
line, is going to take the Gibraltar of life insur- 
ance. 

Writing life insurance is only overcoming 
wills. You can’t call ‘next’ like they do in 
the barber shop. 

But in this work the securing of the appli- 
cation and the commission should be the second- 
ary consideration. The first thing is our man- 
hood and its development. 

Once I went fishing. At the close of a long 
day we tramped home, tired and thirsty. Mile 
after mile passed, when we came to a spring. 
Some man, unknown, had put down a barrel, 
driven a post, and hung a tin cup on the post. 
We stopped and quenched our thirst at the 
spring in the wilderness—that’s life insurance.” 


NOW READY. 


Annual and Deferred Dividends 


Dividends Paid to Policyholders in 1911 and 1912 





by 


Life Insurance Companies on 
Annual Dividend Policies Issued in the Years 
1881 to 1910 and 1911 inclusive 


on 


Ordinary Life, Twenty-Payment Life and Twenty-Year 
Endowment Forms per $1,000, by 5-year Periods, 
at Ages 25 to 60 at Date of Issue. 


Also Results under Deferred Dividend Policies with 
5, 10, 15 and 20 Year Periods. 


Includes tables also of net cost for each company. 
Extension flaps for comparison. 





Prices for ANNUAL AND DEFERRED DIVIDENDS: 
Bound in Flexible Leather Cover 


Per Copy prog ay tens oh gi apogi 

12 Copies, : j ; } 15.00 

available under direct iE ‘ . ep 
contracts. 100 pee 
500 j : p 350.00 





THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
INSUR, ExcHance, 175 W. Jackson Bivo. 


135 WittiAM STREET, 
NEW YORK 
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“ : eae ae Premiums | _ Losses “tate Aa hag ; Premiums | Losses as 
Name or Company. in Force Written . in Force Name or CoMPANy. in Force Written ems in Force 
Dec. 31, 1910,] in 1911, | Received. | Incurred. |ne- 33 1911, Dec. 31, 1920.} in 1911, | Received. | Incurred. |p o0 3y 911, 
: ALABAMA, $ $ $ ARKaNnsas—Cont. $ $ $ $ $ 
Great Southern Life..| 2,758,000 | 1,389,500} 106,210 15,000 3,175,000 Mutual Life, N. Y....{ 12,385,798 | 3,475,581 | © 465,662 | 202,073 14,352,838 
Protective Life ...... 2,376,875 | 1,085,625 97,556 11,000 2,891,116 National L. and A.... 37,910 221,071 16,269 4,621 116,963 
Southern States Life. 1,088,203 598,070 49,659 3,000 1,430,393 Nat’l Life of U. S. A. ,619,543 608,908 74,681 13,845 1,996,548 
: — — New York Life....... 15,542,276 | 2,441,853 085 259,604 16,860,348 
Dots v.conuls ads 6,178,078 | 3,023,195 253,425 29,000 7,506,509 Northwestern Mutual 7,935 19,000 9,477 3,500 916,104 
. Northwestern Nat’l... 766,414 497,289 39,492 9,240 1,019,434 
NE Bs as dicled or ne oie 1,302,266 339,806 25,291 37,409 1,395,077 Oklahoma National...;  —...... 67,000 EE. paecee 67,000 
American Central.... 407,046 575,683 20,395 2,000 862,379 Pacific Mutual ....,.. 2,697,876 328,189 82,841 11,132 2,627,658 
American National... 346,674 619,318 77,582 3,188 891,318 Penn Mutual.......... 3,020,364 601,891 116,878 31,781 3,301,135 
CSHOEDMGE s,s cue ict vet: . EL leee wee 152,286 SI kh tededa's 152,286 Prudential: ......0086. 1,699,230 100,849 62,228 46,630 1,659,276 
Citizens National..... 1,098,500 493,500 WTI | chases 1,123,000 Reliance ....cccccceces 370,688 188,500 20,947 15,000 476,200 
Commonwealth, Ky..| —..... 525,009 wD eee 352,904 Reserve Loan ........ 240,000 277,010 11,573 1,000 0,510 
Empire Life, ......... 3,046,500 | 1,042,000 80,726 3 3,045,000 State Mutual, Ga..... 1,669,000 448,062 51,047 6,675 1,449,574 
Equitable, N. Y......| 13,811,371 a 516,235 | 182,692 a Security Life of Am. 163, 440,000 13,142 1,000 470, 
Fidelity Mutual .. 025,254 232,785 98,396 500 3,102,644 Security Mut., N. Y.. 1,210,142 212,705 86,798 5,000 1,266,88 
Franklin Life... 3,212,645 458,738 99,825 37,068 3,164,287 Southland teeeeeeeeses|  —  seence 341,530 18,310 8,000 630, 
Georgia Life ... 515 562,530 (8 2 ee 4 State Life . 1,824,810 341,020 42,206 11,000 1,844,319 
Germania ...... 438,609 60,000 12,209 2,250 419,854 LOWMONBES «6 fs scoc0tss che! Wilepokee 748,500 14,818 2,000 643,500 
Guarantee Life ... 156,720 41,740 4,608 2,240 145,640 Texas Life 191,500 44,000 fear 162,000 
Biactiord’?; ..sconccees 648,05 416,908 32,828 2,000 44 «Travelers .... . 1,418,830 31,500 37,164 7,901 1,302,280 
Home, New York.... 757,103 69,925 24,787 26,115 766,953 Union Central........ 7,654,559 | 1,133,160 236,611 127,130 8,257,168 
International ........ 972,895 | 1,233,735 52,054 7 1,566,332 United States A.& L. 193,663 351, 12,748 2,000 367, 
qoterion DtanGers sch eedees 99, WS Reefs 195,000 
IEE NSTO in vices eves 25,563 129,555 2,429 2,000 108,173 TOtHO coccciines 85,080,842 | 21,518,365 | 2,859,800 | 1,109,388 88,570,624 
Louisiana National... 346,674 619,318 3,188 3,188 891,318 ---+- 
Manhattan. .:..csce06 1,597,891 266,45 51,166 24,257 667,233 Grand totals.... 89,840,460 | 28,217,021 | 3,147,272 | 1,183,365 95,855,594 
Massachusetts Mutual 4,793,672 959,100 180,623 45,987 5,409,146 : i 
Meridian Life ........ 525,705 314,379 12,686 3 616,379 Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan ......... 4,278,202 | 1,560,183 155,205 $2,212 5,008,719 Metropolitan ......... 2,927,661 | 1,220,510 101,609 29,845 3,323,500 
Michigan Mutual..... 1,312,306 507,004 35,230 22,690 1,421,113 
Missouri State Life.. 381,279 350,530 13,757 2,013 519, 
Mutual Benefit ...... 12,487,724 | 1,699,132 386,187 111,099 13,259,944 ay CALIFORNIA. 
Mutual Life ......... 21,537,713 | 2,388,686 737,456 365,472 22,622,259 California National...) —....... 966,973 $2,084 | sss, 960,973 
Nat’l Life of U.S. A. 1,317,484 58, 39,890 20,953 1,244,871 Occidental ©. <....6000 4,960,356 | 2,113,795 219,071 13,965 5,962,197 
National Life ........ 1,489,780 380,708 48,973 6,500 1,762,998 Pacific Mutual ...... ,897,82 5,587,566 | 1,499,184 363,391 38,646,314 
New England .... 3,157,569 708,592 102,540 36,125 3,519,573 San Francisco Life..| _ ...... 1,368,000 56,817 2,500 2,933,770 
New York Life 14,315,091 | 1,274,264 489,030 248,293 14,649,908 West Coast ....... es 5,748,458 | 1,727,973 235,341 32,160 6,067,176 
Pacific Mutual ... 2,367,852'|. 1,022,405 104,179 19,083 3,060,657 Western States........ 1,421,350 | 3,529,175 165,476 4,000 4,300,675 
Penn Mutual 11,941,540 919,012 343,313 107,062 12,186,508 J emcee ere oqapngeees 
Philadelphia ......... 4, 113,805 1S QUI 1. cvave 542,895 POBIO is cesas «6 48,027,992 | 15,298,482 | 2,207,973 406,016 58,871,105 
Pheenix Mutual ...... 2,424,480 295,006 644 28,670 2,613,289 
Pittsburgh L. and T.. 1,382,256 201,626 43,764 32,182 1,362,792  Altna ..... petenseseees 12,849,730 | 2,642,744 | 396,090 194,454 14,445,708 
Prudential ........... 8,527,105 | 1,175,475 | 277,060 68,273 9,088,327 Bankers Life Co,*....) +s... 14,000 | 8 pee 14, 
Meiane 5 cuccciedeevs 663,395 516, 28,885 1 962,270 Columbia L. and T.. 2,000 59,300 2 re 48,3 
Reserve Loan ....... 85, 138,500 CON hi sccens f Columbian National.. 1,741,560 686,792 F 8,000 2,046,312 
Rome Ins. Co........ 469,052 | 6,080,002 41,870 11,028 2,870,014 Connecticut Mutual.. 6,836,474 455,810 ’ 188,869 6,966,252 
Security Mutual, N.Y. 1,845,427 216,417 53,823 15,494 1,875,287 Equitable, Wi Weccies 35,411,781 a a a a 
South Atlantic ‘...... 1 175,440 21,458 21,017 690,932 Fidelity Mutual . 4,898,355 | 492,981 | 190,893 82,261 5,198,748 
Southern States Mut. 10,072 4,268 4). epee 9,804 Germania ......... es 4,453,621 717, 180,440 128,237 5,008,281 
Slate Tee oo. es vnabecd 4,131,928 883,041 112,421 26,000 4,559,211 Home, New York.... 3,783,269 536, 161,711 69,285 4,003,886 
State Mutual, Ga..... 6,833,421 567,000 214,163 38,000 5,750,365: Manhattan ........,++- 2,235,878 192,642 ,008 61,928 2,221,942 
Tennessee Uilet stoke oo Cheech. 3 mevage rT REISE aR alc Massachusetts Mutual 2,719,727 471,162 151,583 95,133 3,000,880 
"TVAVONES  Cicivve'scisces 7,789,291 | 1,333,619 269,448 114,670 8,677,401 M etropolitan ......... 16,093,824 | 4,333,720 708,800 121,396 18,066,962 
Union Central ....... 12,563,285: | 1,524,938 366,546 114,290 13,110,810 Missouri State .......) severe 158,500 | nnsese | sevves 145,500 
U. S. Annuity & Life. 334,819 346,670 26,111 3,000 622,006 Mutual Life, N. Y...{ 47,665,068 | 4,208,365 | 1,663,086 990,105 49,449,604 
Volunteer State ...... 1,487,214 871,610 60,560 18,500 |- 2,074,245 Mutual Benefit ...... 41,656,111 | 2,018,129 609,374 155,959 15,939,277 
owed ateeerenl National Life......... 4,904,609 000 163,339 86,832 5,063,869 
Totals 6.065 60css 147,598,529 | 37,519,127 | 4,935,455 | 1,713,618 |. 161,714,686 Nat’l of U. S. of A.. 1,435,889 809,579 74,545 10,954 1,950,463 
_— ——_____- |__— New England ....... 10,592,619 a 375,806 277,283 11,134,858 
Grand totals....| 154,771,607 } 40,542,322 | 5,188,880 | 1,742,618 169,221,145 New York Life...... 48,556,340, | 4,749,301 | 2,204,751 704,977 50,323,991 
Northwestern Mutual 31,863,453 » 762,200 954,440 328,866 35,186,267 
Industrial Business. Penn Mutual evccrees 18,249,283 2,516,717 781,050 220,688 20,406,475 
Metropolitan ......... 8,935,990 | 3,219,440 324,287 84,953 10,242,798 Phoenix Mutual ...... 3,867,653 1, 74,973 41,856 4,362,337 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 2,489,463 917,294 82,742 62,491 2,835,511 
Provident L. and T.. 6,518,542 | 1,324,750 067 71,251 7,390,848 
ARKANSAS. Prudential és séeetagaes 10,871,596 | 3,235,635 426,934 54,490 12,838,643 
Arkansas Life ....... 1,426,001 | 3,963,128 128,653 45,220 2,391,845 Reliance ......+.+0+++- 262,500 } 717,688 28,734 5,006 913,982 
Home L. and A...... 726, 936,830 43,755 ,000 ,440,330 Scranton Life ........ 49,500 | 1,013,500 ee ?. seeaes 1,690,860 
OUP SEAGER oo caks LPP vc aee tes 603,000 23,900} n000. 597,000 Security Life of Am. 846,500 | 200,830 16,661 8,976 530,000 
Mississippi Valley....| 2,657,617 | 1,195,698 91,114 27,787 2,855,795 State Life ............ 3,480,944 | 680,287 | 125,548 19,500 3,542,204 
miei Travelers .......+. 8,732,886 | 2,016,520 348,387 100,950 9,960,117 
Potala ssi giseuk 4,809,618 | 6,698,656 | 287,472 78,967 7,284,970 | Union Central 5,741,061 | 994,700 | 278,164 | 127,808 6,430,344 
Union Mutual 4,447,963 128,500 4 80,541 4,324,546 
PE csi shits oebaces 394,831 166,884 5,798 6,614 453,607 
American Central..... 318,865 821,461 27,898 000 969,976 SOE ccctcgs ci 306,846,368 | 42,167,833 | 10,793,551 | 4,287,595 305,440,962 
American National... 12,000 1709 , 9,472 610,709 i | 
Bankers Life, Ia.*... 1,970,000 992,000 28,759 000 2,428,000 Grand totals....| 354,874,360 | 57,461,315 | 13,001,524 | 4,693,611 364,312,067 
Bankers Reserve...... 142,500 28,000 3,599 000 , 7, § : ' 
Citizens National..... 1,331,551 262, 49,155 13,500 1,326,551 Industrial Business. 
Columbian National.. 8, 16,013 SPP 24,848 Metropolitan ......... 31,441,867 | 6,368,509 | 1,080,514 276,701 34,501,616 
Equitable, N. Y...... 11,452,492 a 424,321 274,208 Prudential .......0++% 6,130,608 | 4,711,452 263,534 51,690 8,567, 
pS Gea epee 25, 2A, MOO 1S oesins 17,000 West Coast .......... 2,468,472 136, 166,026 26,929 3,023 
Fidelity Mutual....... 3,846,947 218, 137,469 ,056 3,771,936 
Franklin Life......... ,741, 1,784,132 77,115 25,018 832,8 TOWIS +... racaececs 40,040,942 | 13,816,386 | 1,510,074 354,320 46,092,104 
Ceoreia: LAG vovescecdl’. ceeete 2,000 SRSA AR 2, 
Germania 6 iiccocdeses 244,690 26,000 6,494 2,000 176,750 
Great Southéri 2.0... cecese 1D cee,” 3 Sears | _Intinois, 
Hartford Life ........ 817 16,358 7,300 475,963 American ...s2.cesees 851,787 | 1,566,667, 88,782 11,669 1,971,129 
Home Life, N. Y..,. 492,915 192,802 18,677 10,453 607,415 American Bankers.... 210,020 393,1 Deb *: 2 évees 476,906 
International ........ 784, 697,343 27,841 000 907,899 Central Life.......... 4 4,965,112 | 2,487,630 213,669 19,000 6,178,130 
Indiana National ....} —s_.«.-s- 34,500 WOE > vases 34,500 Continent’! Assurance] __...... 99,211 oS eres. 90,215 
Kansas City ......... 1,240,212 105,000 33,280 11,000 1,231,212 Federal ....... Ore? 4,698,554 | 5,095,840 186,841 17,686 7,502,060 
Lafayette Life «yee 208,500 000 SS Shes 227,000 Forest City Life......)  .-sases 1,494, EOE E% 5 cévene 1,414,500 
Liberal Life .......... 500,000 90,000 8,437 6,000 345,500 Franklin ...........+- 18,225,222 | 4,167,170 482,262 106,616 14,118,421 
Massachusetts’ Mutual 4,402,906 511,200 161,823 104,012 4,682,136 German National..... 969,398 942, 39,865 19,308 1,062,716 
Metropolitan ......... 4,013,478 »1738 149,130 1,419 4,129,591 Illinois Life ......... 18,216,160 | 8,524,766 656,124 106,602 21,477,440 
Mid-Continent <......-| eevee. 240,450 Cie T° pecvke 216,100' Marquette ............ 363,358 462,950 24,833 5,500 695,450 
Missouri State ....... 2,236,178 | 1,069,791 83,062 23,412 2,413,462 Nat'l of U. S. of A.. 14,236,871 | 2,802,835 630,439 91,269 14,983,927 




















* Reorganized on old-line 


basis October 31, 1911. a Records destroyed by fire; 
figures not included in totals. 




















* Reorganized on old-line basis October $1, 1911. ft Includes reinsurance. 





a Records destroyed by fire; figures not included in totals, 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 


The Insurance Year Book, Life Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 
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Insurance Insurance F Insurance Insurance Insurance ‘ Insurance 
Se a) Premiums Losses rae eg ; Premiums Losses a 
Name or Company. in Force Written ras in Force Name or ComMPANy. in Force Written cas in Force 
Dec. 31, 1910,| in 1911, | Received. | Incurred. Jryee 31, 1911, Dec. 31, 1910.| in 1911, | Received. | Incurred. leo 31, 1911. 
! 
| | | | j ! 
Intinois—Cont. | $ | x $ $ MicwHiGAn—Cont. | $ | $ $ 
Old Colony-Comm’]..{| ss sseee | 6,996,517 | 167,848 37,547 5,564,548 Equitable, Ila......... | 2,336,091 | 669,500 97,262 5,686 2,782,526 
CO RE RET Pee | 779,970 497,450 | 33,163 3,000 997,420 POORER i cov eiceh roe ve | 1,064,845 | 543,799 35,397 6,151 1,369,512 
PUNOUER, Fo n'6.0% ohio ve 00% | 6,698,250 | 1,627,171 | 55,702 14,510 2,511,915 Fidelity Mutual....... | 3,258,587 | 427,692 152,709 15,343 3,408,561 
PIER ©.50 so ¥ ane es | ye ED ENS oe | ret 7,5 PTW cssiiivccidess 1,084,164 | 173,000 Oy Goes Sere 1,186,349 
TT er Peer | $41,000 | 887,000 | 29,817 1,000 1,092,500 Germianin oc bese ic cect 1,491,551 | 283,000 80,445 51,368 698,399 
DONUT ., ib v'o pons ates’ | 7,793, "496 | 1,425,866 | 254,337 120,192 8,239,059 Great North’n, Ohio.| —_...«.-. 84, Bio |? wcamc 81, 
Security Life of Am../ 1,097, 062 | 1,781,149 59,382 3,500 2,455,937 FaSCtIOr?: Fos conve cece 1,2ZA8,070 | 447,594 60,149 | 12,018 1,415,337 
nten Life .ncisseeee | 4,002,581 | 738, | 108,459 15,806 2,558,760 Home Life, N. Y..... 6,794,822 | 602,020 240,481 | 101,673 6,937,318 
United States A. & L.| 1,976,531 | $12,3 52,337 4,560 2,135,003 Illinois Life .......... 3,068,520 | 1,583,701 131,847 7,156 3,984,082 
j-- _ +|--—-- —-— ———| --________—— John Hancock........ 3,461,178 866,487 150,338 42,076 3,910,024 
Totals svvascince | $0,436,822 | 42, 792,39 3,072,768 576,716 95,343,535 Lincoln National..... 237,885 | 176,270 pT" Ra ae 326,893 
Manhattan ........:.- 731,444 717,806 23,783 9,570 760,718 
Manufacturers (Can.) 2,377,639 822,930 104,498 11,806 2,766,324 
RRS Aoi Cet) Yo moa Pe | 25,982,422 | 3, Hi ), = | 213,698 563,901 26,097,150 Massachusetts Mutual 21,186,688 | 2,673,363 743,946 117,924 22,889,096 
American Assurance..| —s_ «s+ 40 | 1,956 4,940 146, Metropolitan ......... 12,582,093 | 3,747,626 580,890 123,742 14,822,079 
American Central.....| 455,869 1, oon ‘o16 | 76,410 14,141 2,460,070 Dating 106; C06 6.66 ergeee 64,500 Be Pi 84 cieas 63,500 
American, Ia. ........ | 000 | 32,5 5OO | 697 3,500 37,500 Minnesota Mutual.... 263,468 49,670 9,038 5, 294,456 
Bankers, Neb. ....... | 325,500 240,500 | 21,981 | seve 502,000 Missouri State ....... 710,203 102,208 28,094 3,481 666,304 
Bankers Life Co.f....]  . _seesce 9,264,000 2,244 574,000 75,158,000 Mutual Life, N. Y... 23,966,913 2,861,775 $52,239 366,885 25,430,568 
Bankers Keserve..... | 272,500 588,000 27,587 2,000 792, Mutual Benefit....... 20,862,557 | 4,287,88. 811,359 253,802 23,735,017 
ea 1,042,561 | 1,165,130 325,947 55,082 1,894,341 National Life ........ 4,521,059 425,838 170,764 77,124 4,531,706 
A on ie ow olaikp anes 6 5,229,968 717,242 212,584 10,000 5,810,529 National of U. 1,004,792 150,685 59,166 6,701 944,224 
Central States, Mo...) = = svveee 69,000 BO | veees 69,000 New England Mutual 6,707,128 1,191,806 249,377 34,927 7,435,099 
Canteest Ulle: Beyccecal) oo eke’ 172,825 DS! Berra 363,500 New Yor Mies sass 28,390,618 | 1,718,412 | 1,014,084 289,888 28,945,150 
Columbian National.. 4,327,926 417,388 150,296 19,915 4,206,125 North American, N.J. 661,408 186,944 eS eae 692, 
Connecticut General..| 1,711,674 895,140 68,895 1,670 2,314,837 North Am., Canada.. 938,130 91,250 39,457 11,500 872,612 
Connecticut Mutual..| 19 §29,227 | 2,389,217 662,157 423,645 20,344,789 Northwestern Mutual 43,983, "365 5,879,500 | 1,712,310 512,323 45,514,867 
Equitable, MA aM) chee 55,026,734 6,317,521 1,954,884 636,105 55,829,883 Ofd- Colony-Com’h os cl 3 2 eet 382,421 ee ee aes 350,657 
Equitable, Ia.......... 4,582,762 736,573 164,962 17,734 5,021,273 ON he PD & |) AR Bie shinee a J hs BAAR 154,000 
Fidelity Mutual ..... 4,282,219 579,858 169,011 62,339 169,011 Pacific Mutual ....... 1,117,495 285,823 45,223 17,989 1,330,176 
Germania*® .........+++ 3,405,517 658,726 143,164 76,031 3,724,141 Penn Mutual ......... 6,461,446 787,341 242,466 74,927 6,787,891 
AN Ee ery 442,248 425,122 28,133 1,000 787,278 Peoples, BS ph cote teke 33,500 r 1,567 500 33,000 
EP eee 4,082,997 878,133 171,547 102; 265 4,291,766 DOE EB os chases col tenors 58,500 rt 8 eee a 41,500 
Home, New York.... 6,280,683 | 1,082,347 123,793 169,236 6,589,311 Phoenix Mutual ...... 4,205,199 578,964 155,236 140,025 4,358,271 
Indianapolis .......... 413,300 "32: 23,500 fe? ee (03,800 Provident L. and ‘T 4,345,746 | 882, 312 186,941 27,418 4,943,597 
Bumeermeaiate . 5...¢06001 .°) 8 wapeee 148, 500 Sila to eee ee's 141,500 Prudential ...6-.ce08 11, 547 347 | 2,861,165 417,254 106,801 13,059,721 
International ......... 1,515,804 1,172;135 47,634 9,500 1,662,750 Reliance .....0sc00s000% 116,500 97, Th Sp Dageeee Site 300, 
John Hancock*...... vt 995,238 8,848,873 1,120,990 223,105 34,170,645 Security Life ........ 70,000 y WOOT cecee's 332,500 
Manhattan ........... 4,008,874 686,149 137,480 77,867 4 087, 928 Security Mutual, N.Y. 528,927 255,690 23,743 5,234 744,645 
Manufacturers, Can... 350,000 | sn woes 1 ih RR ae cere Pas WOES. 6s ov odicedets + 565,250 153,203 23,515 5,089 505,984 
Massachusetts Mutual 21,055,506 | 3,462,712 740,124 122,184 28,235,349 tate Life. .vivksves seas 1,480,726 207,107 41,709 A 1,484,793 
pe EE erry: Ramnary oe ne 238,837 BIO tis whee > "932°837 State Mutual, Mass 4,949,432 933,697 182,480 98,331 5,385, 
Metropolitan* ........ 51,900,259 | 32,681 "351 5,120,737 | 1,463,888 158,543,636 Sun Life, Canada.... 7,302,015 | 2,018,298 315, 647 37,858 8,235,230 
Michigan Mutual..... 4,571,250 523, 934 122,411 65,019 4,177,620 NOE 5 59-5015 Bape dois BLT 8 lghaip bok 9,5 BID} si veues 9,500 
Minnesota Mutual.... 1,226,427 68,480 37,568 27,588 1,191,618 DERIDIBLS 35 v's.0s.0e ane ve 6,336,683 | 1,191,753 194,248 169,864 6,887,183 
Missouri State ....... 969,566 865,469 48,212 2,014 1,381,347 Union: Life: ...6sscis es 207,500 82,000 5,260 1,000 194,000 
Mutual Benefit ...... 47,018,246 | 8,718, "023 1,705,784 627,309 51,994,664 Union Central........ 4,566,956 581,664 * 167,183 50,989 856,680 
Mutual Life, N. Y... 79,164,720 18,950,147 2,883,486 1,233,400 90,385,148 Union Mutual ....... 1,350,359 159,308 47,373 51,662 1,370, 904 
National Life......... 6,201,341 369,169 212,909 120,928 6,412,761 United States A. & L. 287,644 117,628 8,344 1,104 300,604 
New England......... 16,350,486 2,905,951 612,429 213,627 18,065,316 Wisconsin National... 2,000 47,250 ok Rae hp oe 49/250 
New York Life....... 162,087,819 | 16,535,415 6,088,636 1,669,970 166,882,889 a a oe 
North American...... 8,162,354 1,521,209 90,481 8,000 8,424,131 6) | Se 284,460,605 | 49,286,175 "10,861,334 3,395,851 311,125,363 
North American, Can. 1,015,365 182, 42,310 4,000 1,104,365 
ity yore? Mutual.| 105,561,676 eat 3,563,219 999,918 ges th Grand totals....| 303,861,738 | 60,586,646 | 11,717,880 | 3,562,441 338,049,227 
O Mist “BAe, ..saceel <5 Sicpkeeo’ fay RR SPS Re oe x 
Pacific Mutual... 4,906,025 | 1,065,631 195,400 25,204 5,450,671 Industrial Business. 
Penn Mutual ......... 26,377,453 | 6,980,485 | 1,205,364 204,849 29,699,847 Great North’n, Ohio.}| _...... BO 6 ET ane 1,775 
Philadelphia ......... 351,860 481,662 eT ae eer 483, John Hancock 3,660,862 1,545,933 123,545 31,041 4,284,890 
Pheenix Mutual....... 6,124,093 877,275 241,418 112,869 6,611,827 Metropolitan . 26,422,969 | 5,930,699 893,963 241 771 28,467,718 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 3,617,674 1,096,102 118,553 86,869 3,749,525 ~* Prudential ........... 17,718,404 6,787,952 681,721 144, 1 20,139,231 
Provident L. and T... 9,053,285 | 1,917,947 365,718 32,528 10,380,204 — - —-——- | — —-—_—- | —--— renee 
Prudential* ....,...... 138,975,011 | 37,571,483 | 5,161,082 | 1,311,268 152,988,468 0 OE RRA AS A 47 802,235 4, 266,359 | 1,699,280 417, 587. 52,893,614 
TROUSNGE vcudcanecdscce $18,592 298,700 15,984 3, 466, 
Security Mutual, N.Y. 1,875,772 303,588 62,646 10,083 1,896,802 
State Life .......5... 976,817 941,089 48,722 2, 1,238, 
State Mutual, Mass.. 14,841,934 | 2,991,565 590,961 238,034 16,270,220 MISSISSIPPI. 
gO OS eee ena 10,905,066 | 3,586,286 358,271 316,807 12,510,027 Lawiar Tole: ios dive 3,175,089 | 1,089,360 105,421 16,000 3,793,58 
Union Central,....... 80,495,124 | 4,521,746 964,628 168,738 32,661,106 
Union Mutual ....... 4,120,952 385,54 144,489 63,992 4,191,500 American National... 386,800 130,857 23,617 8,992 449,857 
United States ........ 580, 358,779 41,962 $2,558 1,635,982 Bankers Reserve.....| = seeeee 42'500 BAB es Hees 42,500 
- . — -{ Citizens National..... 781,071 | 2,088,073 37,876 9,990 2,062,879 
AOMAS >. i pavawees 921,361,134 | 207,832,968 36,766,252 “12, 203, 805 1,190,241,511 Columbian National..}| —...... 210,844 1 EN ee eo ati 204, 
- | —-— Equitable Life* ..... 15,670,976 MM Loo agebic b. Sveoas 15,488,986 
Grand totals,....| 1,001,797,956 | 250,126,367 39,839,020 “12, 780, 521 1,285, 585, 046 Fidelity Mutual ...... 081, 333,4 133,697 58,361 1005, 
Franklin Life ........ 543,699 412,350 18,531 3,000 1,482,785 
Germania. ......ccsecee 709,862 ,000 24,043 12,000 7,366 
Guarantee Life ...... 738,860 555,500 33,982 1,000 915,360 
MICHIGAN. Georgia Life ......... 5, 54,000 3 a ee 55,000 
POMUMOIE LALC | vcnennee neh i: camapans 1,772,970 oS 8 BRA 1;720,070: -Blartiord:...cvisvecvee. ROT SOB cess. 6,928 1,000 162,243 
Michigan Mutual..... 9,593,127 ,244,099 310,063 132,015 10,207, : Home Life .5is0edss 974,543 462,343 41,053 12,212 1,320,143 
Michigan State ...... ,088,808 | 3,355,670 244,661 ll, 030 6,395,952 International Life.... 439,215 379,473 18,598 2,000 505,208 
Northern Assurance.. 4,512,949 | 2,127,048 168,853 23, 546 oes 75 Louisiana Nat’l Life. 933,500 378,220 27,108 9,000 848,220 
RE AAR Tb Rieck pee 436,304 TENG}: secu . 409,804 Manhattan Life ...... 288,765 29,500 5,781 5,653 281,306 
Preferred Life ....... 1,206,249 | 1,864,381 | Roger is 2,325,130 Massachusetts Mutual 444,581 147,500 Oe eee ee 539,615 
— ——-—-——- Michigan Mutual..... 1,498,484 291,547 46,636 14,129 1,566,517 
tals J ikke vee oe 19,401,183 | 11,300,471 856,645 166,591 26,923,864 Missouri State ....... 1,422,982 338,053 49,381 17,959 1,340,157 
Mutual Benefit ...... 538,620 728, 232,702 85,451 841,589 
Mutual Life ......... 17,820,435 | 2,325,816 594,782 291,606 18,610,517 
RE ino ccc ed Ginhes es 7,133,984 | 1,270,140 255,758 120,544 7,529,984 Nat’l of U. S. of A. 490,8 181,062 20,620 10,000 488, 
American Bankers....| sss. 70,750 Bee! epee acs 70,750 ‘New York Life...... 26,718,799 | 2,961,520 950,396 465,291 27,988, 
American Central..... 648,765 331, 2 a 852,214 Pacific Mutual. 1,839,451 57, 55,225 6,908 1,600,572 
Bankers Life Co.f....) 9? seeuse 2,820,000 259,315 208,000 28,784,000 Penn Mutual .. 10,275,275 | 2,216,507 333,034 117,823 ,598,282 
Bankers, Nebraska... 64,500 31, 5. ala eapetn gt 68,000 Phoenix Mutual 2,229,055 743,455 90,335 13,286 2,752,576 
Bankers Reserve ..... 21,000; boo nev cee (11 gid SREARS SRE 20,000 ‘Protective .... 95,000 71,000 oe i Beery rey 19, 
Berkshire ..;........-. 3,521,859 448,768 116,855 17,804 837, Prudential ....... 5,649,053 318,097 187,246 57,036 5,614,454 
Canada Life ......... 4,989,931 55,700 159,984 58,654 5,185,911 Pittsburgh L. and 667,832 170,650 18,592 5,018 714,182 
Central Life, Ia...... 650,935 124,875 21,918 3,000 09,710 Reliance .............. 689,902 253,900 26,473 1,000 765,551 
Columbian National.. 561,246 71,055 BONS Sw agie'e'y 542,834 ‘Reserve Loan ........ 77, ,000 1,507 5,000 50, 
Connecticut General.. 73,74 690,310 14,989 2,500 704,898 Sam Houston ....,... 100,814} ...... | XR eee ee 94, 
Connecticut Mutual.. 3,726,786 9,633 127,219 67,688 4,008,214 Security Mutual...... »284,301 312,989 42,538 9,000 1,412,072 
Des Moines Life..... 779,4 28 502 37,693 6,000 1,184,644 South Atlantic ....... 1,243,293 550 39,774 15,000 1,399,738 
Equitable, N. Y...... 13,900,508 | 2, 189; 460 564,133 261,727 15, 108, 082 State Life ..........05 1,256,1 521,558 | _ 39,830 9,000 1,593,701 

















* industrial Waniness t included. +} Reorganized on old- line’ basis “October 31, 1911. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 























* Estimated. 


The Insurance Year Book, Life Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6, 















































































































































June 20, 1912] FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 55 
LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES.—Continued. LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES.—Continued. 
Insurance Insurance : Insurance | Insurance l 4 . —— 
: bale ee Premiums Losses sag So . nsurance naurance | py Losses 
Name or Company. in Force Written ‘ in Force Name or CoMPAny. in Force Written jematsms n Force 
Dec. 81, 1910,| in 1911, | Received. | Incurred. |). 37 "y911, [bee 31, 1910.1 in 1911, | Received. Incurred. rec. "31, 1911. 
Mississipp1—C ont. $ $ $ New Jersey—Cont. | 3 $ $ 
State Mutual, Ga..... 524,500 13,687 179,000 345,500 Connecticut General. 1,533,442 556,922 49,799 5,000 1,742,605 
Union Central ....... 6,236,909 | 1 291, 909 237,911 69,456 7,101,360 Connecticut Mutual.. 4,194, 165 860,69 “ 93,656 4,547,799 
Volunteer State....... 2,768,967 "464 178 96,521 36,500 2,797,185 Equitable, N. Y...... 3,255,501. | a a a 
Philadelphia Life.....) =... 39,500 1,204}. eee 19, Fidelity Mutual....... 31249,233 364,481 118,446 26,833 3,821,425 
RAE YR IRAE ah erieirmey tine toners meron SMO 6, ounces sos 1,652,463 204, 207 21,6656 1,649,660 
DOM Sica dak ens 7 665, 811 | “a, 255, 931 i 3 44,511 Z! 355, (664 126,360,191 Home Life, N. Y.... 3,343,487 322,346 $1,074 34,230 3,347,329 
5; aroma PS BLE POPNES iaRA OPET IN ane Hancock ....... 8,809,552 | 2,408.5 357,624 61,229 9,871,677 
Grand totals.... 120, 840,900 22,342 5,291. 3, 649, 932 1,371, 664. 130,153, 773 Menttan <5 ocese seas 1,478,793 136,781 42,313 59,549 1,412,903 
Massachusetts Mutual 8,638,346 9,8 $10,115 75,332 9,255,252 
Metropolitan ......... ,190, 551,575 49,520,201 
Montana, Mutual Life, N. Y i 885,299 27,968,678 
Montana Life......... 1,144,500 | 1,839,500 109,293 6,000 2,835,500 National, Vt......... 57,000 1,879,088 
PUSSIOMEE TS (6s ccctck o> Uebeces 1,745,500 | 1 eee 1,740,000 New Eng. Mutual 54,082 4,796,951 
aE Br fT APT WEE IAT mf evmeerratarerstapre Dieta YARN (es tea AS 4 New York Life.,..... ¢ 092, 740,736 37,832,213 
Totals...) .000e. 1,144,500 | 3,585,000 192,982 6,000 4,575,500 Northwestern Mutual. 24. 335, 313 3,593,000 363,951 $71,611 26,289,181 
i ares Pacific Mutual........ 365,967 6,967 6,512 11,670 276,726 
FEBIS cececccccecereees 500 60,500 3,363 | see 86,000 Penn Mutual ........ 18,934,758 | 4,518,920 594,138 112,806 20,674,247 
FEUNA occ cesecceecceees 969,400 167,584 17,926 62,738 901,584 Philadelphia ......... | 1,907,646 | 1,708,638 117,565 5,000 2,607,150 
American Bankers....} — ...... 134,325 Pl SIN Se ie pee 134, "235 Pheenix Mutual ...... } 2,570,985 191 83,870 38,767 658, 
Bankers Reserve...... 1,772,530 256,559 GEOES fe  sivene 1,517,740 Pres. Min. Fund..... 523,493 248,370 13,273 2,000 620,863 
Central Life .......... 879,632 | 502,200 56,358 2,000 1,899,282 Provident L. and T..| 16,358,158 | 2,583:716 | 599,455 141,215 17,505,932 
Continental L. I. & I 838,800 187,500 33,652 10,415 905,800 Prussian Nation | 433,964 669,866 4 ees 434,404 
Des Moines .......... 546,910 | 715,947 34,900 2,000 1,002,057 State Mutual, Mass.. -| 2,860,751 | 696,960} 103,086 38,795 8,123,492 
Equitable ............ 6,331,784 a 198,511 1,243 a Sun, Canada ......... 332,447 36,756 15,713 1,000 336,174 
Fidelity Mutual....... 194,037 63,641 | eS eres 266,462 ‘Travelers ............. | 7,038,063 | 1,707,307 201,908 7,720 2, 726,195 
Germania .....+++.+++- 2,121,631 295,500 | 89,473 23,000 2,275,948 Union Central ....... 1,932,025 408,375 55.999 9,198 2,016,602 
Hartford Life ........ SE DOO A> ren de Bee ts. lies 43,500 Union Mutual ....... | 965,465 66,270 31,602 16,000 "956,602 
Manhattan ........... 608,952 29,000.) SEE bes ote 651,831 United States L.I.&T.| 274,000 | 143,250 eee Se 265,550 
International .....+.+-| - . _eseess 20,500 | Be Bit ocean's 9,500 United States ....... | 1,157,881 130,894 31,912 39,915 1,077,386 
Metropolitan ......... 1,340,228 234,418 | 59,245 13,607 1,429,796 |. eee sce Ee ee SS MET se Me 
Missouri State........| ses. 262,915 | ES Ne vn s 1,875 Toetale-{.3 .csen sce } 239, 220, 804 48,85 56,324 | 7,501,852 | 3,857,770 256,697,996 
Mutual Life .......... 8,987,136 | 1,541,379 272,752 303,665 9,326,544 | —__—— eS SL SS een See eens ke 
Mutual Benefit ...... 2,064,026 259,378 67,255 14,000 2,121,782 Grand totals...) 350,869,342 70,960,359 | 11,256,360 | 5,408,176 378,151,684 
National Life ........ 955,536 222,735 40,207 5,000 . 1,116,275 
National of U. S. A.. 617,786 49,919 SR Bs avdes 571,158 Industrial Business. | | | 
New York Life...... 10,256,865 | 1,236,655 383,384 97,314 10,872,624 Colonial .............. | 9,276,091 | 3,449,100 350,937 117,282 9,969,722 
Northwestern Mutual 9,455,927 | 1,175,500 | 271,540 131,039 9,831,773 Prudential ......-.--.. | 144,769,983 | 28,668,309 | 5,662,536 | 1,788,140 | 156,390,865 
Northwestern Nat’l... 862,962 468,392 39,311 2,850 1,010,576 c olumbian National. .| 3,169 t65 165 107 3,235 
Pacific Mutual ...... 261,155 2,981 TERRE <i: cine’ 242,273 a eet OTe a ee cr ag 18,324 | 2,018 569 568 19, 285 
Penn Mutual ........ 1,245,931 161,249 44,776 5,000 1,289,799 {ohn Hancock ....... | 19,041,870 | 3,961,922 | 708,009 244,688 20,279,824 
Prudential ........... 841,396 | 297,501 46,493 5,800 1,007,711 Metropolitan ......... | 106,308,419 | 15,140,598 | 3,562,265 | 1,313,560 | 110,217,148 
"FSRVCNGTS |: oh. c vcs dictoaks ,000 7,500 3,576 ‘ 900 |— ES eS eS Se eee 
Union Central ....... 771,946 5,000 26,842 5,000 743,973 CC ERE TARE: 79, 417, 356 i} 51,222,012 “10,284, 481 3,464,345 296,880,079 
Western Union ......] > wees 477, "054 WAMBO Te as ee 477,054 
— -|-—__—_—_—-|- —_—__—_— New York. 
TT ORRIG: i535, sscess “BS, 000,064 _ 8, 905, 733 ~ 4,837,109 | 754,680 49,974,653 ‘Equitable ............ | 284,963,392 |*27,769,767 | 12,158,456 | 4,640,854 *292,500,758 
aenreye, | omerremvenraenicowmntn fo 8 | septs teenenmees Germania .. sal 9,508,346 1,435, 371,802 343,477 826,975 
Grand totals.... 64, 144, 564 12, 490, 733 [ 2,030,091 | 760,680 54,550,153 Home ...... Py 16,990,919 1,977,625 689,200 238,413 17,924,381 
: | | Manhattan . e 9,294,990 | 577,610 | 265,450 | 294,513 8,974,849 
Industrial Business. | Metropolitan ......... 151,740,045 | 39,110,711 | 6,895,081 | 1,487,511 173,244,526 
Metropolitan ......... 1,765,045 320,089 58,042 14,385 1,831,263 Mutual ......cceeenere 211,873,615 | 26,868,791 | 8,619,650 | 5,052,924 222,994,564 
New: York. oc .scccevee 288'689,815 | 25,315,289 | 12,662,044 | 4,389,673 299,598,765 
POG So cenadiecsace 3,284,749 409,531 96,61. 70,554 3,139,379 
New HaAmpsHIRE. Postal 3s < ciectvepiaeks 6,753,676 | 259,125 232,440 125,271 5,848,923 
PEAOR oc cedevresacevees 1,825,390 132,589 62,128 46,071 1,815,689 Security Mutual ...... | 10,672,020! 1,156,073 356,385 191,113 10,589,733 
Columbian National.. 706,128 42,375 29,489 6,580 592,783 United States ........ | 6,769,988 724,576 205,112 209,177 6,536,092 
Connecticut General.. 1,918,691 344,955 71,552 31,855 2,124,078 |_—_—_ | apanann| ---———- | _—_- —--___~ -—— 
Connecticut Mutual., 1,374,625 218,653 49,169 41,855 1,462,088 Tole. ciccceecs | 1,000,541,555 125,604,758 | 42,562,188 | 16,993,480 1,061,178,945 
Equitable, N. Y...... 2,247,320 a 93,927 23,119 a | 
Fidelity Mutual ...... 132,687 94,110 y*' 2 Re a 198,297 BARRE Ree ees 41,110,193 | 7,319,805 | 1,516,208 879,855 43,502,466 
San ancock........ 1,110,871 284,433 50,488 3,122 1,258,983 Bankers, Ia.f ........ 5,748,000 | 1,723,000 74,345 74,000 827,000 
anhattan ........... 90,5 12,000 Se ey 81,069 Berkshire ...........- 8,679,648 | 879,885 330,186 188,702 9,092,920 
Massachusetts Mutual 4,652,410 222,824 127,843 73,790 4,703,613 fgg TS ea te REA 1,489,300 | 699, 59,551 11,660 1,816,300 
Metropolitan ......... 7,018,988 1,755,146 350,872 67,131 8,042,384 Columbian National..| 5,641,237 | 1,028, 192,713 23,864 5,883,441 
Mutual Benefit ...... 1,424,315 179,653 57,561 13,704 1,570,048 Connecticut General..| 15,198,168 3,194,444 511,843 166,108 17,008,375 
Mutual Life .......... 7,658, 643,666 814,819 245,493 7,974,880 Connecticut Mutual..| 43,955, 4,571,444 | 1,506,478 | 1,268,713 45,258,392 
National Life ........ 6,294,229 752,891 252,473 83,440 6,608,468 Fidelity Mutual ...... 9,470,309 | 1,073,444 381,551 119,768 9,790,722. 
New York Life....... 4,744,592 381,634 | 182,270 78,159 4,874,529 ohn Hancock ....... 52,636, 324 | 12,198,379 | 2,101,420 424,125 58,552, 
Northwestern Mutual. 2,535,800 163,800 91,858 43,125 2,505,041 Massachusetts Mutual 39, 669,758 | 4,277,439 | 1,391,355 346,100 41,886,0 
Penn Mutual ........ 761,496 118,500 40,015 5,264 826,917 Mutual Benefit ....... | 64,689,417 10,419,960 | 2,534,504 1,175,200 71,187,217 
Pheenix Mutual ...... 709,548 120,708 24,404 35,641 722,988 National, Vt. ........ 16,388,914 971,590 605,241 273,366 16,361,260 
Provident L. and 820,599 152,106 32,479 4,000 923,640 New England Mutual 21,545,805 | 4,885,980 819,673 345,791 24,415,088 
Prudential .......:... 2,983,701 922,777 124,696 36,986 3,329,376 Northwestern Mutual] 179,252,150 | 19,486,200 | 6,225,451 | 2,328,946 190,937,913 
ROURMOE cceccespescces D000} vecees 1 eee ee 3, Penn Mutual ......... | 66,282,141 | 11,174,290 | 2,560,052 713,894 71,826,186 
State Mutual ......... 1,022,431 208,836 | 42,618 13.243 1,132,074 Pheenix Mutual ..... | 20,638,320 | 2,610,612 740,784 304,500 21,468,080 
TERTRIRCS. SB icisccewiesds 1,674,635 244,845 | 70,613 15,088 ,812,967 Pittsburgh L. and T..| 8,549,437 | 1,534,362 337,279 $16,121 8,289,696 
Union Mutual ....... 1,276,794 _ 45,516 48,985 17,066 1,250,042 Provident L. and T..| 26,233,817 | 5,073,849 | 1,005,865 144,757 29,452,897 
|—---- -——-|——----——- | —- — Prudential ......0se08. | 147,893,272 | 24,611,497 | 5,613,451 | 1,386,898 160,134,390 
ROWE: S sivckaes oe 62, 987, 327 + 6, $37, 017 2,128,076 884, 727 ~ 53,812,854 Peston 5. vida neyness 1,520,813 | 2,279,227 th: eawdee 1,664,279 
State Mutual 20,043,885 | 2,628,488 656,713 450,839 21,365,895 
Industrial Business. Travelers ......+-2000- 43,427,556 | 8,763,868 | 1,688,169 681,971 48,524,001 
Columbian National.. hg dt aE 1,252 559 22,827 Union Central 19,130,591 | 2,557,553 691,907 210,672 20,500,284 
Metropolitan ; 11,666,748 | 1,768,561 381,525 117,201 11,793,044 Union Mutual ....... | 5,472,835 352,368 188,145 102,369 5,407,166 
Prudential .2..05...0. ,663, 1,173,450 101,348 23,108 , 063,763 f ane 22 on] 
| — a] a Rear hie ie ap 864, 617, 273 4 200,262 | “81, 755,171 } 11,988,219 | ~ 981 182,248 
MIG cs ivescdass 14,359,926 | 2,942,011 484,125 140,868 14,869,634 -—--| a0 
Grand totals....| 1 (865,1 58, 828 jan 814,010 74,307,359 28,931,699 | 1; 9R2, 356, 187 
New Jersey. Industrial Business. | 
Colonial... cssccccsens 3,396,600 595,400 118,955 83,485 3,454,355. Colonial ......-.-++00+ 4,369,492 | 2,335,120 188,436 77,852 4,729,8 
Mutual Benefit ...... 33,282,445 | 5,298,028 1,118,459 ie 057 36,028,344 is Hancock .....>5. 119,290,082 | 20,883,940 | 4,614,427 | 1,774,597 124,696,310 
North American ..... 152,087 | 2,251,068 78,315 7,236 2,941,693 etropolitan ......... 305,408,511 | 51,082,593 | 10,294,365 | 4,141,816 320,656,962 
Prudential ........... 72,342,156 | 13,622,539 | 2,818,798 813,628 Ame Prudential ........... 276,016,365 | 63,189,423 | 10,250,573 | 3,892,589 295,504,429 
BEGUN pweseeceakens 475,250 37,000 19,981 2,000 595,750 i ht wd . RSP IU 
ee RAS aahlRd iS api cessor SAA es lta, I Palais, 25, she ~~ 105,084,450 |137,441,076 | 25,347,801 | 9,886,354 | 745,587,563 
OIE Vk gicvses 111,648, 538 22, 104 035 | " 3,654,508 1,550,406 121, ‘453, 538 
Pe ike isin bathe da ows 9,292,096 | 2,066,881 | 50,883 259,736 9,118,567 OREGON. 
Bankers, Ia.* ......... 1,042,000 404, 13,521 4,000 1,372,000 American L. and A.. ,000 9,500 8 RNASE FE 346,500 
Berkshire ........+.-. 1,773,415 219,500 56,280 49,210 1,826,720 Columbia L. and T.. 2,732,975 | 1, ie 215 89,979 15,092 3,404,490 
Columbian National.. 761,346 190,30: 21,776 , 665,548 | | 
* Estimated; actual figures not available at this time. { Reorganized on old-line 
x Reorganized 1 as old-line company October a 1911, t Withdrawn. a Records basis October 31, 1911. Mortuary additions. a Records destroyed by fire; 


destroyed by 


figures not included in totals. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 


The Insurance Year Book, Life Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume. ready early in July. Price, $6. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES.—Continued. 


| 
| 


Name or COMPANY. 


| 
st 


Orecon—Cont. 
Oregon Life 


Totals 


American Bankers.... 
American Central..... 
Bankers, Nebraska... 
Bankers Life Co., Ia.t 
Bankers Reserve ..... 
Columbian National.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Continental L. I 
Equitable, 4 
Fidelity Mutual...... 
Germania 

Home Life, N. Y.... 
Idaho State 
International 

Kansas City 
Manhattan 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Metropolitan 
Missouri State 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual Life, N. Y... 
National Life, Vt.... 
National of U. S. A.. 
New York Life 
Northwestern Mutual. 
Northwestern Nat'l... 
Occidental, Cal. 
Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual 
Phoenix Mutual 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 
Provident L. and T.. 
Prudential 

Reliance 

Reserve Loan 
Security of America.. 
Travelers 

Union Central 

Union Mutual 

West Coast 

Western States 
Western Union 


Totals 


Grand totals.... 


Industrial Business. 
Metropolitan 
Prudential 
West Coast 


Totals 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Fidelity Mutual 
Girard 
Penn Mutual 
Philadelphia Life 
Presbyterian Min..... 
Pittsburgh L. and T. 
Provident L. and T.. 
Reliance 
Scranton 
Standard 


Dec. 31, 1910. 


8,611,500 


FORTNIGHTLY LIFE INSURANCE SUPPLEMENT. 





Insurance 
in Force 


| 
$ 
4,270,605 


Insurance | 


Written 
in 1911. 


Premiums 
Received. 


Losses 
Incurred. 


Insurance 
in Force 


Dec. 31, 1911. 





$ 
1,729,393 


$ 
22,849 





7,010,580 
1,434,535 
15,501 


1,479,396 
2,977,208 
0,352 


3,247,168 
92,250 
132,029 
289,000 
967,000 
1,194,750 
472,566 
286,783 
109,500 
122,083 
142,500 
388 


” 


570,218 
429,000 
419,700 

97,000 
277,500 
130,095 
228,907 
164,350 
325,743 


37,941 
27,841 





72,211,854 


16,107,127 


~ 2,682,451 


82,831,935 





79,222,434 


2,131,426 
1,146,014 


19,354,295 


2,921,882 


72,969 
50,197 
15,330 


1,712,007 


17,788 
7,188 
1,910 


91,804,925 


2,411,760 
,656, 





2,065,870 


1,992,625 
681,633 


138,496 


910,482 

125,302 

3,708,400 

590,822 
94 


637,696 
2,986,691 
262,445 
524,880 
176,645 


26,886 


377,503 


4,585,148 





Totals 


American Central..... 
Baltimore Life 
Bankers, Ia.t 
Bankers, Neb. ....... 
Bankers Reserve 
Berkshire 

Canada Life 

Colonial 

Columbian National.. 
Connecticut General.. 
Connecticut Mutual.. 
Conservative 
Continental 
Equitable, New York. 
Equitable, Ia 
Germania 

Hartford 

Home Life, N. 
Home Life, 

Illinois Life 
International 

John Hancock 

La Fayette 

Lincoln National 
Manhattan 
Manufacturers 





263,633,022 


22,820,256 
2,609,233 


4,803,696 
16,534,000 
587,000 


exe 


RES 


< 


> 


z 
RBees 
Susguezes 
SeSs5Sse5 


2 


8 DIR 00 29 89 08 
Bans 
233 


_ 
—_ 
i) 


- 


eae 
8a38 





10,012,765 
781,980 
66,208 
115,892 
159,326 


541,871 








Wa~rSte tom 
EaSkSs 


33382 





cow _ 
PODS Agere 
e8sae 
158 BS 00 5S = a 


RESESERS 
SASSssssss 


ae 8 


hott 
Bees 
ae 
st 


NS 


88 sosnooe 
S8538 
oon 
2858 


BESS 


Seuet 


5,1 
300 





t Records destroyed by fire; figures for this company not included in totals, 
+ Reorganized on old-line basis October 31, 1911. 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6, 





Puritan 


LIFE INSURANCE BY STATES.—Continued. 


[Thursday 





Name or CoMPANy. 


Dec. 31, 1910, 


Insurance 
in Force 


Insurance 
Written 
in 1911. 


Premiums 
Received. 


Losses 
Incurred. 


Insurance 
in Force 


Dec, 31, 1911. 





PENNSYLVANIA—Cont, 
Maryland 
Massachusetts Mutual 
Meridian 
Metropolitan 
Michigan Mutual .... 
Minnesota Mutual.... 
Misscuri State 
Mutual Benefit 
Mutual of N. Y 
National Life 
National of U. S.. A. 
New England 

New York Life 
Niagara Life 

North American, Can. 
North American, N.J. 
Northern, Mich. ..... 
Northwestern Mutual 
Pacific Mutual 
Pheenix Mutual 
Prudential 

Reliable 

Reserve Loan 

Royal Union 
Scandia 

Security Life 
Security Mutual 
State Life 

State Mutual 

Sun Life (Canada)... 
Travelers 

Union Central 
Union Mutual 
United States A. & L. 
United States 
Western & Southern. 


6,769,3 
112,947,554 
37,000 


714,024 


6,633,800 

433,894 

1,152,946 

19,985,103 
17 


,000 
421,000 


119,596 
ong 


SESee 
Naess 


Bea 
as 


ReSeSssRseRe 


SEER EE 


Pay 





Totals 


846,333,231 


121,599,879 


30,091,135 


12,638,399 


888,888,002 





Grand totals.... 


Industrial Business. 
American Assurance.. 
Baltimore Life 
Colonial Life 
Columbian National.. 
Eureka ..... sevursanes 
Germania 
Home Life, Del 
Immediate Benefit.... 
cones Hancock 

etropolitan 
Prudential 
Western & Southern. 


1,109,966,253 


208 
37,543,093 
180,482,872 
234,082,243 
1,145,156 


164,514,967 


1,158,932 


40,103,900 


33,382 
604 


288, 
177,974 
1,822 
28,126 
904 
53,201 
28,671 
1,317,581 
5,513,885 
ag 4 


15,670,480 


10,224 
103,130 
43,386 
997 

3,898 

645 
12,325 
6,780 
435,428 
1,977,740 
2,597,048 


” 


1,165,068,014 


2,560,800 


1,406,731 





Totals 


Ruope Istanp. 


Berkshire 

Columbian National.. 

Connecticut General.. 

Connecticut Mutual.. 

Equitable, N. Y 

Fidelity Mutual 

Hartford 

Home, New York.... 

pe Hancock 
anhattan 

Massachusetts Mutual 

Metropolitan 

Mutual Benefit 

Mutual Life, N. Y... 

National Life 

New England Mutual 

New York Li 

Northwestern Mutual 

Pacific Mutual 

Penn Mutual 

Pheenix Mutual 

Provident L. and T.. 

Prudential 

Reliance Life 

State Mutual, Mass.. 

Travelers 

Union Central 

Union Mutual 

United States 


467,432,422 


1,747,796 
1,248,239 


BED BRR 
8 


100,848,756 


459,600 


16,191,718 


70,261 


74,729 
56,793 
44,843 
20,835 

451 


” 5,205,807 


15,000 


492,164,448 


1,786,596 
1,175,615 
378,702 
902,465 
942,590 
1,801,042 


ec SRS 

SeSesea: 
[~~] 

SE388S 


St es 
8 
Tt ~ 
& 
i) 


BSS 


aT) 
aa 
<r 
G03 es 


epee 


BES 
3s 





75,441,045 


12,312,733 


2,935,985 


1,245,935 





Grand totals.... 
Industrial Business. 
American Assurance. 
Columbian National.. 

ohn Hancock 
etropolitan 
Prudential ............ 


77,188,841 
20,900 
16,680 

17,716,996 

’ ’ 77 
6,800,131 


12,772,333 


3,006,246 
250 

795 
725,792 
951,732 
256,484 


1,260,935 





Totals . 





52,644,584 


10,188,611 








1,935,063 

















t Records destroyed by fire; figures for this company not included in totals. 
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COLLES’ FRACTURE. 


A Form of Injury that has Been Increased 
by the Automobile. 


By’ C. H. Harpaucu, M. D. 


One of the most frequent fractures affect- 
ing the bones of the body is a fracture in- 
volving the lower end of the radius or the 
€xternal bone of the forearm. Usually when 
this broken in this situation it is 
claimed that the wrist joint is fractured. Such 
a procedure is impossible; a joint can be dislo- 
cated but not fractured. Some of the bones 
entering into the formation of the joint may 
be broken near the joint and the line of frac- 
ture may extend into the joint itself, but the 
joint is never fractured. 

A Colles’ fracture is a transverse fracture 
of the lower end of the radius, usually oc- 
curring from one-half to one and one-half 
inches above the articular surface of the lower 
end of this This fracture generally 
takes place as the result of a fall on which the 
body alights on the outstretched arm and ex- 
tended hand. 

Since the automobile has into such 
general use the number of Colles’ fractures 
has greatly increased. This increase is due to 
the attempt to crank or start the engine when 
the spark is too far advanced. The result is 
back firing in the engine, causing it to reverse 
itself. When back firing occurs the handle of 
the crank is forced violently against the palm 
of the hand, thus producing a Colles’ fracture. 
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SIGNS AND SyMPTOMS. 

A Colles’ fracture of the lower end of either 
the right or left radius always produces pain 
which is said by the sufferer to be located in 
the wrist joint; this pain is increased by move- 
ment of the hand or fingers, and is accom- 
panied by tenderness, and in a short time is 
followed by much swelling and discoloration. 
A Colles’ fracture presents a typical deformity, 
which is designated in surgical parlance as a 
“silver fork” deformity. This deformity re- 
sembles the back of the fork at the base of the 
prongs, and is caused by the mounting or tilt- 
ing of the lower fragments onto the lower 
end of the bone itself. Crepitation or grating 
is usually present in this character of fracture, 
although sometimes the bone is broken and the 


lower fragment is pushed against the lower 
end of the upper fragment with sufficient force, 
so that the two rough surfaces of the two frag- 
ments become more or less temporarily united ; 
in such cases it is impossible to elicit the usual 
crepitation which is almost invariably present 
between the fractured ends of a bone. When 
a fracture has become impacted as just de- 
almost make a 
proper diagnosis without the use of the X-rays. 
the practice of employing the X-ray for the 


scribed it is impossible to 


purpose of diagnosing a fracture is good, but 
it is especially commendable when this method 
of diagnosis is employed to ascertain if the 
fracture has been properly reduced and the 
fragments are in the correct position. It is 
almost impossible to say positively if the bones 
are in good apposition or not without the use 
of the X-rays. ‘Their use often prevents de- 
formity following the reduction of a fracture, 
and should always be used whenever possible. 

Sometimes a transverse fracture at the lower 
end of the radius, which is described as a 
Colles’ 
runs into the wrist joint. This form of fracture 
is called a Barton’s fracture. The difference 
between these two forms of fracture is that the 


fracture, occurs more obliquely and 


latter is more oblique and enters the joint, thus 
producing complications. On account of the 
hand being used in so many different move- 
ments, even though some stiffness follows a 
Colles’ or Barton’s fracture, good movement is 
always secured in this joint because of the 
constant movement of the hand. 


Periops OF DISABILITY. 


The period of disability following a fracture 
of the lower end of the radius depends on the 
occupation of the individual who has been in- 
jured, and also the location of the fracture in- 
volving either the right or left wrist. Total 
disability is always present in preferred risks 
when the occupation requires the constant use 
of both hands, such as receiving and paying 
tellers of banks, stenographers, telegraph 
operators, etc. They are usually totally dis- 
abled from four to six weeks when the right 
hand is involved. If the fracture occurs to the 
left forearm total disability in preferred risks, 
whose duties do not require the constant use 
of both hands, seldom lasts longer than from 
a few days to one or two weeks. Ordinary 
risks require from six to ten weeks of total 
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disability following a fracture involving either 
radius. If the fracture is complicated and be- 
comes compound; that is, an opening extends 
through the skin to the point of fracture, the 
period of total disability is increased from 
one to two or three weeks. 

Partial disability is allowable to the majority 
of preferred risks, even though the period of 
total disability has been from four to six 
weeks. In such cases from one to three weeks 
are usually sufficient, as good movement is 
secured shortly after it is possible to begin 
use of the hand. 

If a preferred risk has suffered with a 
Colles’ fracture involving the left radius the 
period of partial disability is always longer, 
because the total disability has been short. In 
such cases from four to six weeks of partial 
disability are usually sufficient. 

Ordinary risks, on account of the character 
of the occupation and the long period of total 
disability, are seldom entitled to any partial 
disability. 

EFFECTS. 

A fracture involving the lower end of either 
radius which has been properly reduced with 
little or no deformity generally becomes firmly 
united in from two to four months; therefore 
an individual having suffered with 
fracture is insurable for all kinds of insurance 


such a 


in from four to six months after the date of 
accident. 

If deformity exists which is the result of this 
fracture, and is not sufficient to cause any im- 
pairment of movement in the wrist joint, the 
individual is usually insurable for any form of 
policy six months or more after date of ac- 
cident. 


THE CREDIT-INDEMNITY MAN’S 
ARGUMENT. 

The use of striking analogies is an art which 
the successful solicitor learns to use effectively, 
for an adroit comparison is one of the surest 
methods of convincing a prospect. Usually, if 
the conversation has skillfully ma- 
noeuvered, the culmination of the argument 
through the analogy will leave the prospect 
nothing to do except yield or withdraw from 
his position. 

The credit insurance man has need of ma- 
terial of this kind probably more than anybody 


been 





to 


else, because his proposition is to a large ex- 
tent new, and he finds more people who “don’t 
believe in it” than the man who is selling fire 
or casualty insurance. Yet he can speedily 
drive his opponent to cover by the use of care- 
fully framed arguments, pointed with a strik- 
ing illustration, bearing if possible upon some 
personal experience of the prospect. 

One of the star solicitors of a Western 
agency of a leading credit insurance company 
came in contact not long ago with a promi- 
nent manufacturer whose goods are sold all 
over the country, mostly to large consumers. 
The business seemed one which was ideal for 
the credit underwriter, and one also which 
could use insurance of this character to ad- 
vantage. Yet the head of the house remained 
obdurate and insisted that he saw no reason 
why he should go to the expense involved in 
getting a bond of that kind, 

“Frankly, Mr. Smith,” he said, “we employ 
a credit manager who is an expert, and who 
gets an expert’s salary. He studies the cus- 
tomers whom we sell, and he advises whether 
or not the sales should be made. After he has 
finished with a concern we know pretty well 
whether or not we ought to sell. What's the 
use of buying protection from you when we 
are paying for it already ?” 

’ responded the 
solicitor, speaking casually, as though he had 


“Pardon me for inquiring,’ 


given up the pursuit and was getting ready to 
leave, “but who is your cashier?” 

“His name is Davis,” was the response. 

“Have you had him long?” pursued the 
agent. 

“Why, yes; he’s been with the house for 
fifteen years,” said the president of the com- 
pany, somewhat puzzled, but not caring to re 
fuse an answer to apparently guileless in- 
quiries. 

“Perfectly reliable, honest and trustworthy, 
I suppose?” suggested the insurance man, 
drawing on his gloves as though he were 
preparing to say goodby. 

“He certainly is, or he wouldn’t be in our 
employ,” said the business man, rather testily. 
He saw no point in pursuing a line of con- 
versation in which there was nothing of mu- 
tual interest. 

“Then, of course, 


” 


returned the underwriter, 
speaking slowly and fixing his eyes steadily 
upon those of the manufacturer, “he isn’t 
under bond?” 

The statement was made as such and not as 
a question. 

“Under bond? Of course he is. That man 
handles several hundred thousand dollars of 
our money every year!” exclaimed the head of 
the house. 


BonvING A KNowN QUANTITY. 


“Well, then,” said the credit underwriter, 
leaning forward and looking his prospect 
squarely in the face, “do you consider it 
logical for you to bond your cashier, who is 
here under your eyes every day of the year, 
and whose character you know better than 
that of anybody outside of your establishment, 
and then refuse to bond your customers, who 
in the aggregate are handling many times the 
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amount that goes through the hands of the 
cashier, and who, though they take your goods 
instead of your money, are just as responsible 
for the integrity of your house as the man at 
that desk? 

“You realize that if your cashier turns out a 
scoundrel you will be protected from loss by 
the bonding company; if your customers turn 
out badly, all you can say is that your credit 
manager made a mistake. You protect your- 
self against a danger which is at best remote 
in the case of your own employee, because you 
can constantly check his accounts and deter- 
mine whether he is square. But you fail to get 
protection against the failure, voluntary or in- 
voluntary, of your customers, though you have 
only the most superficial indications to guide 
you in forming an estimate of them, 

“Frankly, do you consider that business- 
like?” 

The manufacturer had listened to this rap- 
idly uttered argument without a word, for it 
was presenting the question to him in a new 
light. Then he drew a long breath and leaned 
back in his chair, striking a match to his 
cigar, which had been neglected during the 
conversation. 

“Don’t know but what you're right,’ he 
conceded after a pause. “Drop in on me dur- 
ing your next trip this way and I'll let you 
know what [’ll do.” 

Fortunately, or unfortunately, as you care 
to look at it, one of the biggest houses with 
which this manufacturer did business. turned 
out to be a whited sepulcher and failed for 
$800,000 before the next trip happened. When 
it did the business man was waiting for the 
underwriter with open arms, and it didn’t take 
long for him to close for a bond giving the 
limit of protection in his particular line, 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 


Shall it Become a State Monopoly? 





At a recent meeting of the Bar Association 
of New York it was resolved that in the 
opinion of such association it was desirable to 
adopt an amendment to the Constitution of the 
State permitting the compensation of em- 
ployees for injuries not caused by negligence. 
At this time a bill is before the New York 
Legislature which seeks to create a State 
bureau of insurance for compensation acci- 
dents, and while it does not appear that the 
State proposes to create a monopoly for itself, 
yet, if the experience elsewhere be taken as a 
guide, it is more than likely that the political 
powers in Albany would endeavor to shape 
legislation in this direction. 

In Massachusetts the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, as originally passed, prohibited the 
writing of this form of insurance by any in- 
surance company other than the State, and it 
was only after a vigorous crusade, pointing out 
the danger of this clause, that an amendment 
was adopted and declared to be constitutional 
by the Supreme Court. A very strenuous ef- 
fort will again be made at the present session 
of the legislature to have this amendment 
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repealed, Governor Foss of Massachusetts, 
at a meeting held in New Jersey, declared him- 
self in favor of eliminating the insurance 
companies. 

We have had occasion to refer frequently to 
the failure of the German scheme of insur- 
ance. We now notice that the same unfor- 
tunate experience has taken place in France 
and England—without State insurance, the 
companies writing insurance against work- 
men’s compensation have, in spite of their ex- 
tensive experience, been unable to make a 
profit on the business. 

If the insurance companies, with all their 
vast experience, the severe competition exist- 
ing among them, and with a moderate expense 
for conducting the business, are unable to give 
the public good service, how is it possible for 
any State board, drawn from perhaps able 
business men but inexperienced in the busi- 
ness, to evolve any scheme of insurance on a 
proper scientific basis and on a moderate scale 
of expense? If New York secures a monopoly 
of compensation insurance restricted to the 
State alone, shutting out the companies estab- 
lished to do a casualty business, it will not be 
long before the same method will be extended 
to the fire business of the State, and it there- 
fore becomes necessary for every person in- 
terested to instruct their representatives to 
vote against any such scheme and to maintain 
the independence of the insurance companies. 

Had there been a large amount of fire in- 
surance on the Equitable building, and only 
State insurance to fall back upon, it does not 
require any stretch of the imagination to de- 
cide how long the insured would have had to 
wait for their indemnity. 


BREWERS TO INAUGURATE COM- 
PENSATION FUND. 


Three-Fourths of a Million Dollars to be 
Contributed by Employers and Em- 
ployees on a Ratio of Three to One— 
Annual Costs Per Man Estimated at 
$18.20. 


After an exhaustive and thorough investiga- 
tion the brewing industry of the United States 
has decided to establish a system of workmen’s 
compensation and old-age pensions for brew- 
ery employees. It has been computed that the 
annual assessment of two per cent of the total 
payroll of the industry will amply provide for 
a weekly indemnity of sixty-five per cent of 
the wages of those injured in non-fatal in- 
dustrial accidents which disable them for more 
than one week, and for death benefits equal to 
sixty-five per cent of wages for three hundred 
weeks and not exceeding $3400. The plan will 
also include death benefits to the estates of ‘em- 
ployees leaving dependents, and old-age pen- 
sions of fifty per cent of the weekly wage of 
all employees and salaried officers who have 
been continuously employed in the industry at 
least twenty-five years and have reached the 
age of sixty. 

Employers who elect to come under the plan 
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will pay three-fourths of the fund, or one and 
one-half per cent of the payroll, while the 
workers will be required to contribute the re- 
mainder, or one-half of one per cent of their 
yearly earnings. The latter contribution will 
be deducted from wages in quarterly instal- 
ments averaging about $1.25. 

A board of representatives of the United 
States Brewers Association and three members 
of the International Brewers Unions will re- 
ceive the payments and administer the fund. 
The plan has been endorsed by the national 
organizations both of employers and employees 
engaged in this industry, and as about ninety- 
five per cent of the latter are members of the 
national union, and the membership of the 
former controls approximately sixty-five per 
cent of the beer output of the country, there 
is no question that the approval of forty per 
cent of the brewers necessary to put the plan in 
operation will be forthcoming. 

Edward Bunnell Phelps, who conducted the 
investigation, embracing 16,000 brewery work- 
ers and covering a period of two years, found 
that last year the wages of brewery workers 
in fourteen brewery centers averaged $17.48 
per week, or about $910 per year. If this is a 
fair average for the whole country, and all the 
1600 employing brewers elect to join the fund, 
the proposed two per cent assessment on their 
40,000 employees’ payroll will total about 
$728,000. 

Should the plan prove unsatisfactory it is 
provided that it may be discontinued after July 
I, 1915, by written notice, either from the 
brewers’ association or the unions. This plan 
outlined above is a distinct departure as re- 
spects both breadth and scope from any other 
heretofore proposed or put in operation. 


SURETY BONDS ON STREET 
PAVING CONTRACTS. 

There is no other thoroughfare which gets 
the rough usage which falls to the lot of 
city streets; and in spite of the fact that mu- 
nicipal roadways in America are usually built 
carefully and with good materials, there is no 
reason for wonder when the street, under the 
hard wear to which it is subjected, goes to 
pieces. 

Surety companies have been aware of this 
condition of affairs; yet it has been only re- 
cently that the proper amount of precaution 
has been used in assuming the liability incident 
to issuing maintenance bonds for contractors 
building city streets. As the terms during 
which these bonds were to be in effect were 
usually considerable, ranging from five to ten 
years, the chances for loss increased geomet- 
rically toward the conclusion of the term, and 
the result was that, through the default of the 
contractor, the surety companies became in- 
volved in more or less unsatisfactory disputes 
with the municipalities, some of which went 
so far as to debar certain surety companies 
from handling any of the contracts in which 
they are interested. 

This condition of affairs, which could have 
been predicted with a fair degree of certainty 
by anyone conversant with the facts, has had 


the effect of rousing all parties concerned to 
the necessity for a change. The municipalities 
in many instances have agreed to shorten the 
terms, realizing that it is too much to expect 
the average city street to last for ten years, 
and that they must expect to restore it at the 
expiration of a shorter term, In the next 
place, the contractors, who have seen that their 
surety companies have not had an especially 
favorable experience in this regard, are more 
willing to pay higher premiums for their ser- 
vice, which is important and is worth all that 
has been asked for it, and the surety com- 
panies themselves have written the business 
more conservatively. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF CONTRACTORS. 

Contractors’ bonds are dangerous proposi- 
tions to handle, as a general rule, anyway. 
The contracting business is one which has seen 
a great deal of development during the past 
ten years, and yet there are still many people 
in it whose financial responsibility is slight, 
and whose principal capital consists of prac- 
tical experience which is not always equal to 
the burdens imposed upon it. Street paving 
contractors are no exception to the rule, and 
the need for circumspection on the part of the 
surety agent in issuing bonds of this character 
is more marked than anywhere else, if a definite 
line were to be drawn. 

The agent should know that the contractor 
is responsible, and should inform himself as 
to the past record of the concern in street 
work. He should determine whether or not 
he had been required to make few or many 
repairs on streets which he had built, and in 
other ways should satisfy himself of his entire 
reliability. And this should supplement the 
depositing of substantial collateral, although 
this, of course, is getting to be a matter of re- 
quirement by most surety companies, and is 
no longer within the discretion of the agent 
writing the bond. 

All of which goes to show that since experi- 
ence, as Patrick Henry remarked, is the lamp 
by which our feet are guided, surety under- 
writers cannot be too careful in handling con- 
tractors’ bonds, and especially those having to 
do with the maintenance of paving. 


Progress of New Companies. 

American Automobile Insurance Company, St. 
Louis, Mo.—Capital, $200,000; surplus, $50,000. 
Licensed December 22, 1911, commenced busi- 
ness January 1, 1912. 

Central States Indemnity Company, Spring- 
field, I11l.—Owing to a change of management in 
the Reisch Indemnity, which was interested in 
the organization of the Central States, the latter 
organization has fallen, temporarily, at least, 
into abeyance. 

Clover Leaf Casualty Company, Jacksonville, 
Ill.—Authorized capital, $100,000, of which $83,- 
000 is subscribed, and $61,620 paid in. The com- 
pany was chartered August 30, 1911, and expects 
to be licensed about March 1, when it will take 
over the business of the Mutual Health and 
Accident Association of America, also of Jack- 
sonville. 

National Liability Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—Capital, $100,000, of which twenty per cent is 
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subscribed and ten per cent paid in; will write 
employers’ liability and automobile insurance 
in the State of Ohio only. The officers are; 
M. J. Richmond, president; Dr. L. S. Colter, 
vice-president; Walter C. Renaker, treasurer; 
William T. Foley, secretary, and Robert A. 
Black, general counsel. 

Texas Live Stock Insurance Company, Waco, 
Texas.—Proposed capital, $100,000; proposed 
surplus, $25,000. Clark & Co., fiscal agents. 


UNIFORM REPORTING OF INDUS- 
TRIAL INJURIES. 

lhe keystone upon which the work of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation is 
being reared is expressed in the maxim, “The 
fundamental purpose of labor legislation is the 
conservation of the human resources of the 
nation.” Conservation is only another step 
beyond protection, and protection means, pri- 
marily, prevention. It may well be said, there- 
fore, that the highest purpose to be realized 
through labor legislation is the elimination of 
the preventable accidents from industrial oc- 
cupations. It is an axiom among students of 
this subject that an accident prevented is a 
benediction; an injury compensated is an 
apology. How far will a law creatmg uni- 
form accident schedules accomplish the de- 
sired results? Will such a law be adopted by 
the majority of our States, and if adopted will 
it be enforced ? 

The chairman of your committee * * * 
believes that the two principal practical pur- 
poses of general statistics of accidents are, 
first, to aid in prevention of accidents, and, 
second, to afford information for purposes of 
insurance against accidents. 

The fundamental purpose of all labor legis- 
lation being the conservation of imdustrial 
eficiency obviously, therefore, the chief con- 
sideration in the enactment of any law on this 
subject should be the prevention of accidents. 
It is doubtful if any system of uniform acci- 
dent schedules, however elaborate and expen- 
sive it may be, will prove of much value for 
the prevention of accidents. What is needed, 
and what each State must eventually have, is 
an adequate, thoroughgoing inspection depart- 
ment, to not only follow up the cases reported 
and remedy the defects in mechanical equip- 
ment that are responsible for the happening 
of accidents, but, still better, to anticipate by 
expert inspections the causes of these acci- 
dents and to remove the possibility of a large 
number of them by the adoption of devices and 
standards of safety in the construction and 
operation of machinery. 

The State of New York has one of the best, 
if not the best, departments of accident statis- 
tics of its kind in the United States, but the 
Department of Labor is lamentably weak and 
inadequately equipped in its factory inspection 
work, and it cannot be said that the law, ef- 
fective October 1, 1910, requiring practically 
all accidents happening in building and engi- 
neering work, as well as in factories, to be re- 
ported within forty-eight hours, has been of 
much value in the direction of accident pre- 
vention in New York State. 

It should also be borne in mind that it is 
almost impossible to frame any law that will 
be acceptable to all, or to even a substantial 
majority of the States, for conditions vary so 
greatly that legislation that might be readily 
enacted and enforced in some States would 
meet with serious opposition in others, owing 
to the difference in local conditions and in 
local sentiment. The States that are newer in 
manufacturing would not favor legislation in- 
volving heavy expense upon the taxpayers for 
an elaborate system of accident reporting, while 
such a law might be readily enacted and en- 
forced in the older States. The principal ob- 
jection, however, to the proposed law hes in 
the fact that no such system would furnish 
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necessary detailed information from which re- 
liable statistics could be compiled. It is 
notorious that accident reports sent to State 
Bureaus of Labor do not, and probably never 
can be made to, give a full, true and detailed 
account of the happening of the accident, of 
the machine or device causing the same, or of 
the nature and extent of the injury. In case 
of fatal injuries the employer invariably re- 
ports that the machine causing the death was 
properly guarded, or that the guard had been 
temporarily removed by the deceased without 
the knowledge and consent of the foreman or 
superintendent of the department in which the 
deceased was employed. In the case of acci- 
dents involving only temporary disability the 
employer generally does not know, and the 
report does not state, the nature of the injuries 
or the probable extent of the disability. This 
information, if desired for statistical purposes, 
can be secured only by a_ well-organized 
method of correspondence and a follow-up 
system, or by a personal investigation of the 
facts. It is true that the uniform accident re- 
port. proposed by your committee calls, under 
Part 1, for full information of the cause and 
nature of the injury, and under Part 2 for the 
extent of disability, to be reported two weeks 
later, if not fully known at time of accident. 

It must be remembered, however, that even 
if the desired information should be furnished 
in the majority of cases, which is hardly likely 
to be the fact, it will cover mainly cases where 
the disability extends for two weeks or less, 
and while this may include a large percentage 
of accidents reported, there are numerous 
cases where the disability extends for a con- 
siderable period beyond two weeks; and these 
cases are the most important to be considered 
for statistical purposes, for the reason that 
while the number of such cases may be rela- 
tively small, the amount of indemnity paid is 
relatively large, and, after all, the most im- 
portant information required for purposes of 
statistics is the cost of, rather than the num- 
ber of, accidents happening in any given trade 
or business. The next step, therefore, in this 
plan for the adoption by the State of uniform 
accident schedules is likely to be a proposed 
law requiring the liability insurance companies 
to report to bureaus of labor the information 
compiled by these companies respecting the 
extent of disability and the amount of settle- 
ment under accidents reported to the com- 
panies in each State. * * *-+ There is no 
good.reason why the liability insurance com- 
panies should be subjected to this additional 
burden. * * * Why not let us strike at the 
root .of this question, and in place of devising 
new laws to remedy the defects in our present 
system of industrial accident prevention, let 
us, so far as possible, legislate to remove the 
causes of these accidents at the place where 
the first and greatest danger lies, namely, in 
the construction of machinery and devices 
used for manufacturing and commercial pur- 
poses. 5 

Legislation of this character, if made ap- 
plicable to the construction of all dangerous 
machinery and appliances, and establishing a 
standard of safety to which all such machinery 
must conform before placed in operation, and 
imposing a heavy penalty upon employers of 
labor in case of the acceptance and use of 
machinery or appliances not fully and_per- 
manently equipped as required by law, would 
mark a new era in the industrial, economic and 
social conditions of this great nation —Presi- 
dent Edward W. DeLeon, of the Casualty 
Company of America, before the American 
Saapeiation of Labor Legislation, Washington, 


_ RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 
DISCHARGE OF SURETY—EFFECT—RIGHTS 
OF SURETY.—Where a surety on a guardian’s 
bond has been discharged and the guardian con- 
tinued in his office upon giving new sureties, the 
former surety is not entitled, because of a de- 


vastavit or acts of mismanagement committed 
prior to the discharge of the first surety, to 
have the guardian pay into court the funds in 
his hands belonging to his ward. Nor can the 
outgoing surety by proceedings instituted sub- 
sequently to his discharge interfere with the 
guardian, who is continued in his office, in the 
discharge of his duties, because of acts of mis- 
management and the failure to comply with the 
requirements of the law relative to his duties, 
which occurred prior to the discharge of the 
first surety. 

Hooks vs. Fidelity and Deposit Company of 
Maryland. Supreme Court of Georgia. 


HEALTH INSURANCE—ACTION ON POLICY 
—FORFEITURE—FALSE ANSWERS IN AP- 
PLICATION—EVIDENCE.—In an action on a 
policy of health insurance to recover sick ben- 
efits, evidence held to show that plaintiff's 
answers to questions in the application as to his 
health for the last five years, as to his consult- 
ing physicians, and as to his having had certain 
diseases were not true, full and complete, so as 
to work a forfeiture of the policy under a pro- 
vision in the application, made a part of the 
policy that, if any of the statements, represen- 
tations, or answers made in the application 
were not “true, full and complete,’’ all rights 
to the benefits named in the policy should be 
void. 

HEALTH INSURANCE—FORFEITURE—UN- 
TRUE ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN APPLI- 
CATION.—Under the provision as to the truth 
of insured’s answer, truth in fact was required, 
and that an answer which was in fact untrue 
was given by him for the truth according to his 
belief or understanding could not avoid a for- 
feiture thereunder. 

HEALTH INSURANCE-—ACTION ON POLICY 
—EVIDENCE.—In an action to recover sick 
benefits under a policy of health and accident 
insurance, evidence held not to justify a find- 
ing that the insurer’s agent at the time of mak- 
ing out the application knew the truth as to in- 
sured’s previous good health, his consulting 
physicians, and as to certain diseases which he 
had had, which insured misrepresented in his 
answers to questions in the application, so as 
to work an estoppel against the insurer to claim 
a forfeiture under a provision of the application, 
made a part of the policy that, if any of in- 
sured’s statements in the application were not 
true, benefits under the policy should be for- 
feited. 

HEALTH INSURANCE—‘WAIVER” OF FOR- 
FEITURE.—A waiver is the voluntary relin- 
quishment of some known right, benefit, or ad- 
vantage which the party otherwise would have 
enjoyed, it being essentially a matter of intent, 
and, when the only proof of that intent rests 
in what a party does or forbears to do, his 
acts or omissions should be so manifestly indi- 
cative of an intent to voluntarily relinquish a 
then known particular right or benefit that no 
other reasonable explanation is possible, full 
knowledge of all the material facts that es- 
tablish such right being necessary, and so that, 
where a health policy provided that insured 
should pay in advance without notice his spe- 
cific assessments, the insurer, which had no in- 
formation of facts establishing a forfeiture of 
the policy except what it had acquired from its 
investigations after his proof of claims for ben- 
efits was presented, and which turned the claim 
over to its attorney for investigation, did not 
waive the forfeiture by receiving in the ordinary 
course of business, and receipting for, two 
monthly assessments during the period of the 
investigation, and before all the material facts 
had been acquired, showing that insured’s 
answers in his application were untrue, insured 
knowing when he voluntarily made the pay- 
ments that his claim had been turned over to 
the company’s attorney. 

EXCEPTIONS FROM SUPREME JUDICIAL 
COURT, ANDROSCOGGIN COUNTY.—Action by 
Herman I. Berman against the Fraternities 
Health and Accident Association. There was a 
directed verdict for defendant, and plaintiff 
brings exception. Overruled. 

Action of assumpsit brought to recover the 
sum of $167 as sick benefits under a policy of 
insurance issued to the plaintiff by the de- 
fendant. Plea, the general issue, with brief 
statement, as follows: ‘That, by the terms 
of the contract in suit, if any of the statements, 
representations, or answers made in the appli- 
cation for said contract were not true, full and 
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complete, all rights to benefits threunder were 
null and void; and the defendant says that the 
answers to the first, second, third, fourth, eighth 
and ninth questions contained in the application 
for said contract were not true, full and com- 
plete. 

“That further, by the terms of the contract 
in suit, attempts by fraud or concealment to 
obtain benefits rendered the contract or policy 
null and void; and the defendant says that the 
answer of said plaintiff to question 14, in the 
proof of claim filed by him, was untrue, and was 
an attempt by fraud and concealment to obtain 
benefits to which he was not entitled.’’ 

At the close of the evidence, the presiding 
justice ordered a verdict for the defendant, and 
the plaintiff excepted. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. Berman vs. 
Fraternities Health and Accident Association. 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE—NOTICE OF IN- 
JURY—CONDITION.—Provisions in an accident 
insurance policy requiring that immediate writ- 
ten notice must be given the insurer or any ac- 
cident and injury for which a claim is to be 
made, and affirmative proof of death furnished 
insurer within two months from the date of in- 
sured’s death, are conditions subsequent and are 
fulfilled by notice and proof of death within a 
reasonable time after insured’s death under all 
the circumstances of the case. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE NOTICE AND 
PROOF OF DEATH—SUFFICIENCY.—Insured 
died August 5, 1903, leaving him surviving, 
plaintiff as beneficiary in an accident insurance 
policy on deceased’s life. Plaintiff, who lived 
several hundred miles away from where de- 
ceased was killed, first learned of said policy on 
January 8, 1904, but not of its terms or the name 
of the company by which it was issued, and did 
not obtain said policy until January 23, 1904, on 
which date he sent written notice by the in- 
surer of the accident and demanded payment 
on February 5, 1904, furnished proof.of death. 
Held, that such notice and proof of death were 
furnished within a reasonable time under all 
the circumstances, and that plaintiff’s failure to 
do so within two months after the death of in- 
sured as required by the policy was no defense 
to a suit thereon. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTIONS—LIMI- 
TATIONS — CONSTRUCTION OF POLICY. — 
Though an accident policy provides that written 
notice must be given to the insurer at its home 
office of any accident and injury for which a 
claim is to be made thereunder, and affirm- 
ative proof of death furnished the insurer with- 
in two months from the time of death, and that 
suit thereon may not be brought before the ex- 
piry of three months from the date of filing 
proofs at its home office, nor brought at all un- 
less begun within six months from the time 
of the death, held, that such six months’ limit- 
ation applies only where, after furnishing said 
notice and proof of death within a reasonable 
time thereafter and after the expiry of said 
three months, sufficient time remains in which 
to bring suit within six months from said death. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — CONSTRUCTION 
OF POLICY—‘UNNECESSARY EXPOSURE TO 
DANGER.’’—The expression “unnecessary ex- 
posure to danger “includes exposure attri- 
butable to negligence on the part of the 
assured. It is intended to hold the insured 
to the exercise of ordinary care and exempt the 
insurer from liability in all cases of injury oc- 
curring in whole or in part through a failure on 
the part of the insured to exercise such care. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE — ACTION ON 
POLICY—QUESTIONS FOR JURY—CAUSE OF 
DEATH.—Where a given state of facts are such 
that reasonable men may fairly differ upon the 
question as to whether the insured died of in- 
juries resulting from ‘‘unnecessary exposure to 
danger” the determination of the matter is for 
the jury. It is only where the facts are such 
that all reasonable men must draw the same 
conclusion from them that such a question is 
ever considered one of law for the court. 

ERROR FROM DISTRICT COURT, OKLA- 
HOMA COUNTY; GEORGE W. CLARK, JUDGE. 
—Action by William F. Adams and others 
against the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Judgment for plaintiffs, and defendant 
brings error. Reversed and remanded. Upon 
the death of plaintiff pending the action, it was 
revived in the name of Wallace Estelle, Jr., his 
special administrator. 

Supreme Court of Oklahoma. Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company vs. Adame, et al. 
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PERSONAL VS. CORPORATE 
SURETYSHIP. 

“This isn’t a very good place for a surety 
agency,” said the local agent when the sub- 
ject was broached to him by the representative 
of one of the big general agencies. “You see, 
everybody around here uses personal surety.” 

That statement is quoted because it is one 
with which the surety man frequently comes 
into contact. Obviously, the argument is not 
a strong one, since it states the fact that the 
territory is virgin and is only waiting for the 
right man to come along and develop it. The 
territory personal suretyship is the 
usual relation is one which contains more 
prospects for business than any other, and the 
agent can therefore make more money out of 
the situation than he could if personal sureties 
been superseded by corporate 


where 


had already 
bonds. 

A general agent who received that reply 
from a prospective agent said to the latter: 

“Tt is perfectly true that it will take work 
to convince the people around here of the fal- 
lacy of having personal sureties. But when 
you have shown everybody that it is neither to 
the benefit of the interest for whom the surety 
is given nor to the surety himself, since the 
necessity to pay is always imminent, to use 
anything but corporate bonds, you have got an 
opportunity to write an immense amount of 
business. Here is where the necessity for 
work comes in. It will take digging, but it 
will be worth while.” 

Without doubt the educational side of the 
surety business is one to which every agent 
ought to give attention. In his conversation 
with other business men, in his letters, and 
wherever possible, he should disseminate in- 
formation on the subject, for in spite of the 
immense advance of the business within recent 
years a great many people do not realize fully 
the advantages of corporate over personal 
sureties. This is especially true of the bonds 
given by municipal and State officials, where 
personal friendship and political connections 
frequently are depended on for this purpose. 


A FRIENDLY MILLIONAIRE. 

An interesting evidence of this was devel- 
oped not long ago in a Southern State, where 
a new administration took office. The officials 
were solicited by the various surety men, and 
the bonds were applied for, the business 
finally being written by several leading under 
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writers. The bonds were actually filed by the 
new State executives, when a big politician 
who was just rising into fame, and who 


wanted to establish himself with the men at 
the State Capitol, came along and offered to 
become personal surety for all of them. He 
is a millionaire and was, of course, able to as- 
sume the suretyship; and the State officials 
who had been educated on the subject suf- 
ficiently not to have attempted to get personal 
surety were delighted to accept his offer and 
yromptly canceled the bonds which had been 
issued to them. 

The surety men, who had gone to a lot of 
trouble and expense in developing the facts 
about each applicant and having the bonds 
issued in proper fashion, were of course some- 
what amazed, and while they were consider- 
ably disappointed their surprise was greater 
than their anger. The idea of a man, and 
especially a politician, going out of his way to 
have their business canceled was more than 
they had bargained for. One of the under- 
writers determined ito make some capital out 
of it from the standpoint of “the cause,” 
however, and so he wrote a letter to the poli- 
tician, in which he made a few remarks some- 
thing like this: 

“Dear Sir:—We do not know whether you 
realize that at the time you assumed the bonds 
of the State officers that you were taking away 
from a good many surety men business which 
they had gotten as part of their daily work, by 
means of which they and several hundred 
others earn their living. 

“The gentlemen whose bonds you have un- 
dertaken are all worthy of your confidence; 
but that is not the point. There is a principle 
involved, and the principle is one which has 
been well established. The advantages of 
corporate surety are so numerous that it is a 
matter of surprise that a man of your standing 
should have done as you did, 

“Please read the enclosed leaflet discussing 
the subject and let me know how you stand 
on this question.” 

The letter was not answered immediately ; 
but a few days later there came a telegram 
from the gentleman addressed, in which he ad- 
mitted that he had been in error, and that he 
would assist in getting a bill, then pending in 
the State Legislature, passed, by the terms of 
which State officials would be compelled to 
secure corporate surety. 

“That doesn’t restore the canceled business, 
of course,” said the agent who had under- 
taken the missionary work, “but it has con- 
vinced this gentleman of his mistake. As he 
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is a man of influence, | believe he will be able 
to do some good in this connection, and, at 
any rate, I am confident that he will not be 
found soliciting opportunities to become surety 
for some man who has a bond of $200,000 to 
give to the State.” 

And that is just one instance of how the 
truth should be spread whenever there is a 
chance; though, of course, it would have been 
better if the zealous politician had been con- 
vinced before rather than after he had as- 
sumed the responsibility. 


A WIDESPREAD SOCIAL MOVEMENT 
AND ITS EFFECT ON INSUR- 
SURANCE INTERESTS. 

For the past twenty or thirty years, the 
whole trend of thought in civilized nations has 
gradually turned from competition 
toward co-operation as a means of economic 
conservation and eliminating of waste energy 
and capital. The wider and wider acceptance 
of political doctrines of a Socialistic nature, 
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even by those who do not profess to be Social- 
ists and by those who do not realize the ele- 
mental economic basis of their tenets, is a 
certain indication of the gradual change in 
attitude toward commercial, industrial, social 
and economic problems. At the same time, 
side by side with this spread of an idea, the 
ever-increasing heat of competition in the 
larger and broader sense has forced industry 
to demand higher efficiency of its component 
members. This, in turn, has in the individual 
members of society developed the narrow but 
highly-trained and highly-efficient specialist as 
its prevailing type. 

Some of the European powers have tried to 
amalgamate the two existing opposing forces 
by the application of Government and muni- 
cipal ownership of public utilities under a 
paternal Government, which consists of a well- 
trained bureaucracy of executive officers edu- 
cated with a view to permanent service of the 
State in some particular branch. 

In meeting the question of how far the em- 
ployer shall te responsible for the welfare of 
his servants, which has always been a com- 
mon battle-ground for dissension between la- 
bor and capital, these States have inaugurated 
the various systems of compulsory compensa- 
tion insurance which have been so frequently 
described of late. 

The especial application of this tendency of 
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thought to the insurance business has only be- 
come clear in the United States during the 
past two or three years, and has, in that time, 
found expression in several well-organized at- 
tempts to put State insurance and workmen’s 
compensation statutes through the legislatures 
of a number of States. In spite of the most 
unfavorable report of the application of such 
legislation in Germany, during a period of 
thirty years, by Dr. Friedensburg, who was 
prominently connected with the State Depart- 
ment during a long period and knows whereof 
he speaks, the National Civic Federation has 
persisted unequivocally in its campaign for the 
establishment of State insurance in_ this 
country. 

Now there are two very good reasons why 
State insurance is likely to be inaugurated here 
within the next decade or'so. The first one is 
that to the mind of the average man such a 
proposition appears as a legitimate peace- 
maker between capital and labor, and a step 
toward a millennium of economic conservation, 
The second reason is that no legislator dares 
wholeheartedly to oppose such a measure, be- 
cause it would mean his political ruin, what- 
ever his constituency, and no party could or 
would take the risk of antagonizing the labor 
vote by openly, and as an organization, putting 
itself on record against a movement of such 
magnitude, which already has the approval of 
organized labor. 

The reasons that State insurance should prove 
a most expensive and wasteful experiment, if 
not a dismal failure, are many and clear to 
the investigator who looks closely into the real 
conditions. Some of the more obvious ones 
are as follows: The democratic form of 
government puts men in administrative and 
executive office whose talents for carrying 
and holding constituencies are more highly 
developed than their ability to carry on pub- 
lic business at low expense and minimum 
waste. The appointive offices are filled to a 
large extent with men of the same stamp. 
There is none of the high efficiency of public 
service exhibited by a sound bureaucracy pos- 
sible here. The insurance companies, during a 
period of rapid development through an ex- 
perimental stage, have produced a type of men 
whose astute keenness and business acumen 
have never been surpassed. With this equip- 
ment they, in the aggregate, have been unable 
to earn a satisfactory profit on the very classes 
of business which supporters of the new move- 
ment are most anxious for the State’ to under- 
take. States are economically unproductive, 
They create no wealth. If they distribute 
bounties they must recoup their coffers by tax- 
ation. If they are unable under a democracy 
to secure the individual efficiency in adminis- 
tration possible to independent companies in 
a status of free competition, and they prob- 
ably are, how are they to insure at prevailing 
rates without experiencing a deficit? And how 
are they to replace the deficit except by direct 
taxation on the people? 

This would apparently raise the already in- 
creasing cost of living through indirect means. 
The divers labyrinthine vagaries of such a 
scheme may be followed indefinitely and al- 
vays to the same conclusion—loss and waste. 


Put the movement is here and cannot be 
checked. The necessity of the moment is to 
adapt existing methods to changing conditions 
rather than to combat them. 


PUSHING THE MERITS OF LIA- 
BILITY INSURANCE. 


Although it is undoubtedly true that the 
public understands the facts about casualty in- 
surance more generally and more thoroughly 
than ever before, it is equally true that the 
casualty underwriter is constantly able to do 
valuable missionary work by explaining to 
those with whom he comes in contact the func- 
tion which his company’s policies perform. 

Liability insurance is a question of wide in- 
terest at present, and one which is being 
closely studied by employers as well as under- 
writers. Yet there are many false impres- 
sions afloat concerning it, and in order to 
eliminate these every man writing the business 
should be on the alert to talk the proposition 
whenever he has an opportunity. Word-of- 
mouth arguments to those who are not in the 
market for insurance of that kind may seem 
peculiarly futile; yet, as a matter of fact, such 
work in the aggregate is the most important 
that can possibly be done. 

An instance of this was given not long ago 
when the manager of that department of a 
big metropolitan agency received a cordial in- 
vitation to address a convention of manufac- 
turers on the subject of employers’ liability. 
This was a fine opening, of which he was not 
slow to take advantage, and enabled him to 
do some effective work in behalf of the cause, 
besides making himself acquainted with a lot 
of people with whom he might afterwards 
have dealings. And, as a matter of fact, as 
a result of his attendance on the convention 
there came inquiries which led to big business. 

The reason the underwriter was asked to 
speak was because a member of the association 
had been in conversation with him some time 
before, and had been impressed by the clear 
and able way in which he discussed the sub- 
ject and answered the questions put to him. 
The manufacturer believed that his confréres 
would be glad to get information of the same 
kind, and would appreciate knowing the facts 
which this man had in his possession. Conse- 
quently, when preparations for the meeting 
were being made, he suggested the name of 
the insurance man as a speaker. 


SoLic1tING MEANS EDUCATING. 


One reason why the public understands 
casualty lines better than formerly is the addi- 
tional amount of soliciting which is being done. 
All of this is helpful, for, although the ground 
may not be fertile and may not respond to 
cultivation at first, the results are certain to 
be seen later on. 

“T am fond of competition,” said an agent 
who has made a success of the casualty busi- 
ness, “because my competitors are talking cas- 
ualty policies just as strongly as I am. A 
few years ago I used to have to spend the 
first half hour explaining the importance of 
what I have to sell. Now I can start right in 
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and explain the strength of my own policies 
and the arguments of my own company. 

“An interesting example of how this works 
happened only a short time ago. I went to 
see a man who has a small factory, and who 
had never found it worth while to have liabil- 
ity insurance. At least up to that time he had 
never purchased indemnity. I put it up to him 
pretty strong this time, emphasizing the 
chances he was taking by not getting a policy, 
and he finally said: 

“Well, I think I’ll take out a policy with 
your company. You started telling me about 
this, and others have talked to me until I am 
now convinced. As you have shown enough 
interest to explain it to me many times, I’ll 
give the business to you.’ 

“And I venture to say that if my competi- 
tors had not kept pounding away at him for 
several years, along with myself, I’d have had 
to do a lot more work individually to land 
him.” i 

CoMPETITION A HE Lp. 

Sometimes even those who are already on 
the books get weak-kneed as to whether they 
ought to continue or not. They think that 
perhaps they could do better by creating a 
fund for the purpose of taking care of acci- 
dents to their men, and view the large expense 
of having indemnity insurance with more and 
more distaste. 

“Competition saved a $1000 premium for 
us,” said the manager of an Ohio Valley 
agency recently. “TI thought that the biggest 
woodworking plant in our city was going to 
leave us; and, as a matter of fact, it looked as 
though the concern had decided to undertake 
a plan of mutual insurance with its employees, 
whereby they were to be indemnified for acci- 
dents. They figured that that would relieve 
them of liability and would make the expense 
of handling our policy unnecessary. 

“One of our competitors heard about this 


‘before we did, as it turned out later, and put 


up a warm fight for the business. He dwelt 
upon the fact that even though the individual 
employee might receive indemnity from some 
other source, the liability and responsibility of 
the employer would not be removed, and that 
in order to put the business out of the reach 
of disaster it was necessary to have protection 
from a good, standard company. 

““T believe you’re right,’ said the assured. 
‘I won’t quit my liability insurance, but I'll 
just continue it with the company I have. 
They have been giving us prompt service and 
taking care of our claims in good fashion, 
and I will therefore continue it in force in- 
stead of dropping it.’ 

“And so he did.” 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH ExX- 
. PERIENCE. 


During the year 1911 there was published by 
The Spectator Company a pamphlet detailing 
the accident and health experience of the 
Loyal Protective Insurance Company of Bos- 
ton. One of the tables brought the experi- 
ence down to the close of 1909, and as there 
are now two additional years available the 
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, ear from the external surface of the body is 

Series oe | ; a i ' Saad ; ruptured by the pus which collects therein, 

Ie Par . . . 4 
PERCENTAGE OF or it is necessary that a surgeon puncture this 


rABLE XV.—EXPOSURES AND PERCENTAGES OF CLAIMS. 
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table showing exposures and percentages of 
claims is presented herewith brought down to 
date. The company has not issued policies 
providing benefits for death by sickness since 
1909, therefore the mortality percentage for 
the past two years is of no significance, The 
percentages in the column mortality from sick- 
ness refer only to the old policies remain- 
ing in force, of which there was an average 
exposure during 1910 of 35,257 and during 
I91t of 30,612. The figures are of interest, as 
showing the rapid increase in the death rate 
among policies, where the average age is not 
reduced or even maintained by new business. 


ACUTE NASAL CATARRH. 

A Very Common Inflammation which 
Causes More Inconvenience than 
Disability, Except when Com- 
plications Arise. 


By C. H. Harsaucn, M. D. 


Inflammation of the mucous membrane lin- 
ing the nose and back part of the mouth is 
known under various names, principally cold 
in the head, acute rhinitis or coryza. A cold 
in the head is most frequent during the win- 
ter months, although an inflammation of the 
mucous membrane in this situation is not un- 
common during the summer months. It is 
due to exposure and the inhalation of irritat- 
ing vapors, gases and dust which contain 
various germs. These germs set up an inflam- 
mation, with the result that the mucous mem- 
brane is irritated and increased discharge of 
mucous and pus takes place, thus producing 
the familiar cold from which the majority of 
people suffer from one or more times per 
year. 

SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 


The ordinary cold, or acute rhinitis, gen- 
erally begins with a feeling of chilliness and 
sneezing, which is shortly followed by, first, a 
watery discharge from the nose, which later 
becomes mucopurulent. There is headache, a 
general feeling of malaise, loss of ambition to 
do anything or go any place and slight fever. 
Constipation is almost invariably present in 
these cases, with loss of appetite, and in those 
with a nervous tendency increased irritability. 
On account of the infammation involving the 
mucous membrane of the nose it becomes 
swollen and partly or completely closes the 
breathing spaces in the nostrils, with the re- 
sult that sometimes mouth breathing is ab- 
solutely necessary. Much inconvenience is suf- 


fered by those with acute rhinitis. Not in- 
frequently the inflammation extends down and 
produces not only acute pharyngitis and laryn- 
gitis, but oftentimes the bronchial tubes be- 
come involved in the inflammation and acute 
bronchitis follows. Pneumonia not infre- 
quently first manifests itself with a nasal 
cold. 
DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS. 

Measles in the beginning stages may some- 
times be mistaken for an ordinary cold of the 
head. This disease begins with a catarrhal 
condition of the nose and throat, but soon 
other signs and symptoms follow which serve 
to make the diagnosis. The temperature in 
measles goes up rapidly several degrees more 
than the ordinary cold would produce, and on 
the second day this temperature declines and 
remains low for one or two days, when the 
characteristic eruption of measles appears on 
the face and body. Other acute diseases, such 
as bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumonia, etc., may 
be preceded by acute rhinitis. 


COMPLICATIONS. 

A mild conjunctivitis or inflammation of the 
eyes not infrequently accompanies a_ severe 
nasal cold, and if disability does not result 
from the inflammation of the mucous mem- 
brane of the nose and throat, the conjunctivi- 
tis is generally sufficient, together with other 
conditions, to produce periods of disability 
and house confinement. Pharyngitis, or in- 
flammation of the back part of the mouth, 
and laryingitis, or inflammation of the larynx 
and vocal cords, are probably the most fre- 
quent complications of an ordinary nasal cold. 
When either of these complications exist, the 
mucous membrane lining these cavities is in- 
flamed, with the result that the throat is sore 
and swallowing is difficult; and if the vocal 
cords, in addition to the larynx itself, are in- 
volved, hoarseness with partial or complete 
loss of the voice is apparent. These compli- 
cations, however, seldom prolong the period 
of disability if any results from acute rhinitis, 
unless the occupation requires constant use 
of the voice, when the period of house con- 
finement and total disability is increased by 
the complications. Acute abscess of the mid- 
dle ear, as the result of the extension of in- 
flammation and micro-organisms through the 
Eustachian tube, which leads from the back 
and side of the mouth to the internal ear, is 
not an uncommon complication. In such a 
condition, an abscess forms in the middle ear 
and causes such intense pain in the ear that 
the drum or membrane separating the middle 


of the body, house confinement of from three 
to seven days is generally ordered by the at- 
tending physician. Any of the complications 
above mentioned serve to prolong house con- 
finement from one to two or three weeks, ac- 
cording to the complication and the severity. 

Claimants alleging an acute cold of the head 
as the cause of disability are seldom paid for 
more than from three to five or seven days, 
and only until recently, when insurance com- 
panies commenced paying indemnity for less 
than seven days of total disability, have any 
claims been paid under one week. If any of 
the complications arise, the period of dis- 
ability is prolonged and is governed by the 
complication. 

Individuals applying for any form of in- 
surance and giving a history of repeated colds 
in the head would hardly be acceptable for 
any kind of insurance until after a medical 
examination was made and it was positively 
known that the physical condition was not im- 
paired. Accident insurance would be granted 
with less investigation than life or health in- 
surance, and the latter would not be issued 
unless a waiver was placed on the policy elim- 
inating indemnity for this disability. 

A life insurance policy would hardly be is- 
sued on such a person until a careful medical 
examination had shown that the physical con- 
dition was equal to the average applicant, and 
that the lungs were not impaired by frequent 
colds or complications, the latter, such as a 
mild conjunctivitis, etc, 

Pharyngitis or laryngitis has no bearing on 
the insurability of the risk, but if acute abscess 
of the middle ear accompanies or follows a 
severe cold no form of insurance would be 
issued to the individual while a discharge was 
present from the abscess. As soon as the dis- 
charge had ceased and the ear drum was 
healed, if the hearing was not impaired from 
the abscess within the ear, all forms of insur- 
ance would be considered without reference to 
these complications. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN 
GERMANY AND SWITZERLAND. 
There has never been a time when such 

widespread interest exists among all classes 

regarding the workmen’s compensation legis- 
lation, either pending or already enacted, and 
the latest information from Germany and 

Switzerland may be of interest. 

The new German Code of July 19 last com- 
prises 1805 articles and 104 clauses of intro- 
ductory law. It embodies all the previous laws 
with certain extensions, and covers (1) sick- 
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ness, (2) accident, (3) invalidity and sur- 
vivors’ imsurance. 

Bismarck, who introduced the first insur- 
ance bill, concluded that it would be hard to 
successfully steer through the opposition more 
than one of those bills at one time, and 
therefore passed them at intervals, the final 
codification of all three having now been made. 
1ue code will not become effective, as a whole, 
until official proclamation is made, but it is 
anticipated that this date will be about Janu- 
ary I, 1913. Meanwhile much of it is in actual 
practice to-day. 

lhe three departments are still administered 
by separate bodies, each organized to meet the 
differing conditions. 

An industrial accident must be a sudden 
event, occurring at a specified time, and having 
a casual connection with the operation of the 
establishment, but the Iederal Council is au- 
thorized to include industrial or occupational 
diseases as accidents. 

Invalidity insurance is defined as disability 
caused by sickness or physical defect, which 
prevents the insured from earning one-third 
of the amount which a normal person of simi- 
lar training and status is able to earn. 

Survivors’ insurance is an extension under 
the new code to pensions for the widows and 
orphans. 

In sickness insurance the employee pays two- 
thirds and the employer one-third of the con 
tributions. 

The accident associations must collect the 
means for their expenditures in the form of 
members’ contributions, which shall cover the 
needs of the preceding fiscal year. The in- 
validity and survivors’ insurance shall be paid 
for by the Empire, the employer and the in- 
sured, 

It will be noted here that every scheme of 
State compulsory insurance involves the obli- 
gation upon the State of some contribution to 
the expense. 

In Switzerland the workmen’s compensa- 
tion act, which was passed unanimously by 
the upper house and by a large majority in the 
lower, has been adopted as a Government 
measure after a decisive referendum vote. The 
question has excited the widest possible inter- 
est in that country. 

The bill is far more drastic than anything 
of the kind suggested in any of our legisla- 
tures. ‘The employers are made responsible, 
not only for their own share of the premium, 
but for any unpaid instalment of the workmen. 
By the terms of the law the insurance covers 
not only accidents due to employment but any 
that happen during the twenty-four hours. 
Foreign laborers receive the same treatment as 
the Swiss. The bill creates a State monopoly, 
but here again the State contributes to the ex- 
penses of the fund, and in this manner disarms 
much of the hostility to this question of 
monopoly. 

It is not too much to believe that in this 
country there are a dozen States in which 
legislation on workmen’s collective insurance, 
in some form or other, is in progress. New 
York is to make an effort to overcome the 
constitutional objection attached to the first 
bill. 


ONTHLY CASUALTY 


In Massachusetts a second attempt is being 
made to create a State monopoly and to bar 
out all the existing mutual and stock liability 
companies, which have spent thousands of 
dollars in organization during the past twenty- 
five years. Bear in mind that the State does 
not make any contribution to the fund, but 
creates a body of untried men to spend, with- 
out limit or restriction of any kind, the monies 
they are at liberty to assess upon the employ- 
ers of labor. Here is a sample of a hearing 
hefore a committee on the judiciary in Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Sherman, chairman of the State 
Branch, American Federation of Labor, said 
“that the unions believe that the time has 
come when no more profits shall be made from 
broken bones.” 

House Chairman Cox wanted to know if Mr. 
Sherman’s objection to a profit from broken 
bones would hold good if the private com- 
panies carried enough more business than the 
State association to permit it to do business 
at as low or a lower rate. Mr, Sherman said 
it would. 

Representative Irackett then told Mr. Sher- 
man: “Your stand is not wholly economic.” 

All interests are in accord in the desire to 
pay compensation for accidents to workmen, 
and if there can once be obtained a simple 
code, giving definite benefits large enough to 
discount the attractions of common law or 
statute liability, the mutual or stock accident 
companies can get all the competition neces- 
sary to keep down rates and to give a good 
and economical account of the premiums en- 
trusted to their administration. The charge 
that liability companies have been disposed to 
go to law is entirely unfounded. The law has 
compelled them to spend money in fighting at 
an expense which they would rather save by 
payment of wages to the injured. 


BURGLARY INSURANCE. 
Rates Are Increased Fifty Per Cent by 
Changes Made in the Classification 
of Merchandise. 

It seems regrettable indeed that thievery is 
on the increase, but if the experiences of the 
various insurance companies transacting a 
burglary business are taken as a criterion there 
can be no doubt about the matter. Losses 
during 191t were so frequent and heavy that 
new rates had to be promulgated. These new 
rates, which affect a considerable number of 
classes of merchandise, became operative Feb- 
ruary I. Heretofore there have been three 
classifications—a $15 class, an $18 class and a 
$24 class. To these has been added a fourth 
class—the $30 rate. The increases, amounting 
to between ten and fifty per cent, are put into 
being by the transfer of certain classified risks 
from one rate class to another. In actual 
operation this means that certain goods in- 
surable last year under the $15 and $18 rate 
are this year insurable, respectively, under the 
$18 and $24 rate, and so on. New require- 
ments also have placed a heavier burden, but a 
necessary one, upon the assured. Fur and 
feather risks are acceptable at the highest rates 
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vnly after the space in which they are located 
is thoroughly wired. This wiring is accom- 
plished at a cost of approximately $400, de- 
pending upon the size of the compartment to 
be wired. Also an inside watchman under the 
new rules adds at least an extra $200 to the 
yearly cost of protection. Specific classes af- 
fected are barbers’ cutlery, brass goods, bric-a- 
brac, bronzes, antiques, fur and feathers, Rob- 
beries have emerged from the dark hallways 
of private residences to the open street. Only 
last week a messenger was held up in the 
financial center of New York and deprived of 
$25,000 which he had in his custody, and 
within thirty-six hours three daring hold-ups 
took place in the public highways. Last year 
horses and wagons valued at more than 
$1,000,000 were stolen by thieves in the streets 
of the metropolis. Underwriters generally are 
agreed that the past year was one of the worst 
in the history of the business; in fact, many of 
the companies admit that burglary insurance 
has been transacted at a virtual loss during 
IQII. 


Progress of New Casualty Companies. 


Casualty Insurance Company of the South, 
Vicksburg, Miss.—Authorized capital, $50,000; 
paid in, $25,000. Incorporated January 17, 1911. 
Will commence writing industrial, accident 
and health lines about March 1, 1912. Officers: 
E. L. Brien, president; K. M. Brough, secre- 
tary and treasurer; Carroll Brookfield, insur- 
ance Manager. 

Conservative Casualty Company, Seattle, 
Wash.—Proposed capital, $350,000; surplus, $350,- 
000; $100,000 of the capital stock is already sub- 
scribed, and the annual meeting will be held 
shortly for election of permanent officers. 
License will be applied for in Washington 
within the next ninety days. 

European Accident Insurance Company, Ltd., 
London, England.—This company was _ incor- 
porated May 10, 1911, and began business in 
the United States September 29, 1911. It is 
writing accident, health, burglary, plate glass, 
steam boiler and_ general liability lines. 
Fester, Douglas & Folsom of New York are 
United States managers of the company. 

Pioneer Live Stock Insurance Company, To- 
peka, Kan.—Regularly chartered, but organi- 
zation is now at a standstill pending improve- 
ment in business conditions. 

Standard Live Stock Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.—Authorized capital $250,000, of 
which $220,000 is subscribed. The company now 
has about $160,000 cash capital and $23,000 cash 
surplus. It was licensed in Indiana on Janu- 
ary 38, 1912, and has since been admitted to 
Ohio, Illinois and South Carolina. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


CONSTRUCTION OF CONTRACT — STRICT 
CONSTRUCTION.—Where a policy of insurance, 
drawn by the insurer, is replete with technical 
terms, it must, in the event of ambiguity, be 
most strictly construed against him, he being 
the user of the language. 

HEALTH INSURANCE—ACTIONS — LIMITA- 
TIONS AS TO TIME.—A clause in a health 
policy that payment for disability shall be lim- 
ited to twenty-six consecutive weeks for any 
one disease or illness, and that legal proceed- 
ings shall not be brought after six months from 
the termination of the disability, must be con- 
strued to mean that limitations shall begin to 
run from the expiration of twenty-six weeks, 
where the disability continues beyond that 
period. 

Appeal from Municipal Court, Borough of 
Manhattan, Second District. 

Action by Thomas J. Porter against the Casu- 
alty Company of America. From a judgment for 
defendant plaintiff appeals. Reversed and re- 
manded. ip 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate Term. 
Porter vs. Casualty Company of America. 
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14 
Problems of Organization and Administra- 
tion of German Industrial Accident 
Associations. 


The publication of Dr. Friedensburg’s Prac- 
tical Results apparently marks an end of the 
“philanthropists’” view of the German system 
in the United States. With the Chinese walls 
that have protected it heretofore torn down, a 
possibility for free circulation of facts per- 
taining to that system now presents itself. We 
may, therefore, instead of mechanically repro- 
ducing the contents of the numerous laws, give 
a consideration to the actual working out of 
the latter, or, instead of describing the plan 
exclusively from point of view of the in- 
sured, turn our attention to the problems that 
confront the insurers themselves—in other 
words, we may test the efficiency of the inner 
organization and ascertain its place within the 
German economic life. 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES. 

Six principal features distinguish the Ger- 
man industrial accident insurance. ‘They are 
as follows: Mutual insurance of manufacturers, 
compulsory character of such protection, or- 
ganization of enterprises along the trade lines, 
assessment plan as financial basis, system of 
pensions as form of compensating the acci- 
dents, and finally governmental supervision of 
the entire scheme through the Imperial In- 
surance Office. Thus the German employers’ 
liability insurance is monopolized by semi- 
public corporations of manufacturers organ- 
ized on trade lines. For practical considera- 
tions there is still further sub-division intro- 
duced—a territorial distinction. There are 
thirteen building trade accident associations, 
eight iron trade accident associations, seven 
woolen and cotton trade accident associations, 
in all thirty-five territorial associations against 
thirty-one national associations. Again, it is 
partly a modified territorial principle, partly a 
farther sub-division of the same, if some ter- 
* Copyright, 1912, by The Spectator Company, New 
York. 
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ritorial, or rather national, association is di- 
vided into several self-governing sections. 
Out of sixty-six associations there are forty- 
five such decentralized associations against 
twenty-one centralized. The modern trend of 
things is, however, rather in favor of the latter. 
The accident associations vary exceedingly in 
size and in standard of business management. 
Seven hundred and sixteen thousand establish- 
ments with nine millions of insured workers 
and eighty-five thousand millions marks of 
wages was the aggregate business of sixty-six 
associations in the year 1909, or an average per 
association 10,848 establishments, 136,000 in- 
sured workers, and 130,000,000 marks of wages, 
On the other hand, the lowest number of es- 
tablishments that an association has shown in 
1909 was 170, and the largest number was as 
high as 75,898, or on basis of number of 
workers and payroll the smallest association 
covered in 1909, 5880 insured with six millions 
marks of wages, and the largest, 819,000 in- 
sured, with 1084 millions of marks of wages. 
An exceedingly large number of industrial es- 
tablishments with which some associations are 
overburdened indicates the prevalent form of 
enterprise—one of small manufacturer, 


Jurispiction Over INbDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES, 


A condition for having an establishment in- 
sured is its entrance into an association’s reg- 
ister. An accident association assumes a juris- 
diction over a given industrial enterprise either 
on the basis of the material used by the latter, 
or on the nature of finished goods, or on the 
specific end of economic activity the enterprise 
is engaged in. To alleviate the work of acci- 
dent associations in determining the prospec- 
tive membership of a given establishment, the 
Imperial Insurance Office has prepared an 
elaborate classification of industries, yet with no 
great practical result. The present industrial 
conditions are so complex and intricate, the 
number of establishments to be distributed 
between sixty-six associations is so immensely 
large (over 700,000) that it is very difficult to 
draw a correct line between establishments for 
insurance purposes. There might be an est.ab- 
lishment partly industrial, partly agricultural, 
and the question to which association—the 
agricultural or the industria'—it shall be as- 
signed is not an easy one. It may then happen 
that such an enterprise could be assigned just 
as well to several associations, and in fact is 
claimed by all, particularly if it be a good risk, 


The technical expert who may be sent out from 
the Imperial Office to adjust the dispute, and 
whose competence is open to doubt on account 
of his inadequate training in practical eco- 
nomics, helps but little. Even if he may suc- 
ceed in bringing about some kind of an under- 
standing between bellicose organizations, the 
winner is not assured of its possession, and the 
peace is soon interrupted. This happens when 
an establishment undergoes a change that bears 
upon the appropriateness of its membership in 
the association. It has to be transferred to 
another association. The German financial 
plan being one of assessmentism, the question 
of the readjustment of losses the establishment 
to be transferred has incurred in the past 
arises. The usual way of settlement is that 
such an establishment should have all the 
losses rested with the former association 
(clause 61 of old insurance law). The old 
association, however, overburdened, and be- 
sides robbed of the future premiums, naturally 
resists the withdrawal. On the other hand, the 
new association welcomes the newcomer, and 
an embittered fight between both ensues. This 
is not all. There are likewise transfers pos- 
sible on account of revision or correction of 
register. Then it may be found that an enter- 
prise has been erroneously entered into a reg- 
ister of a given association, and must be turned 
over to another with all the losses it incurred, 
but also with a part of the reserve it has con- 


"tributed (clause 53). Consequently a question 


arises as to which provision has to be applied 
to a given case of transfer, the clause 61 or the 
clause 53, and the battles are now fought out 
on this ground. It may also happen that an 
aggressive association catches a bad risk. In 
attempting to get rid of it it reminds the old 
association of the classification error made by 
it, and the old refuses to believe it. The larger 
the premiums inyolved or the heavier the 
losses the establishment in question is bur- 
dened with the more embittered are the bat- 
tles. Not less than five thousand such regis- 
tration disputes have been brought before the 
Imperial Office in 1907, when the latter finally 
decided in a circular letter to have clause 53 
enforced for both kinds of transfers. The 
immediate effect of the decision was the consid- 
erable falling off of litigation, yet it is quite 
doubtful whether it will ever cease so long as 
the present evil—the assessmentism—is not 
removed. It is also obvious that such battles 
would be impossible under a “capitalized” or 
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“fixed premium” plan, where the capital value 
of each compensated case is independently cal- 
culated and set aside, and where, therefore, 
the transfer of an enterprise from one asso- 
ciation to another cannot undermine the very 
existence of the former organization. 


HoMEWORKERS UNTOUCHED. 

Similar difficulties are encountered in de- 
fining the term employer. Suffice it to say here 
that, as a result of the jurisdiction of the 
Imperial Insurance Office in this matter, the 
great bulk of homeworkers has been left un- 
touched by compulsory insurance. If what 
has been said above of “establishment” and 
“employer” indicates the unfirm ground upon 
which the law was constructed, so the ex- 
amination into social composition of member- 
ship of accident associations reveals the pluto- 
cratic form of government with consequent 
overburdening of the small employer. The 
membership of accident associations shows 
great variety of social and economic standing— 
small, middle and large scale employers. The 
majority of the statutes of associations provid- 
ing for a representation at the general meetings 
on the principle of size of enterprise (1000 
workmen or 100,000 marks of payroll), the af- 
fairs of associations must fall, naturally, into 
the hands of large employers of labor. Not 
that thereby a mismanagement should be in- 
ferred. On the contrary, the predominance of 
large corporate interests in accident associa- 
tions necessarily leads to wide adoption of 
modern business methods; in other words, to 
increased efficiency in management, But, on 
the other hand, it cannot be denied that with 
it the equal representation of membership has 
disappeared, and that the principle of trade 
insurance organization has worked an injury 
to small manufacturers and needs correction. 
To-day the small employer has no vote, nor 
are his interests represented in the Court of 
Arbitration or the Imperial Insurance Office; 
his share of assessment is likewise beyond pro- 
portion, high; and it is he also who is most 
affected by social burden of workingmen’s in- 
surance, and it is he, therefore, who decries it. 


MANAGEMENT EXPENSES, 

With the problem of administration the 
question of management expenses is closely 
connected. Negatively defined the management 
expenses represent that part of the total ex- 
penditure which is left over after the deduc- 
tion from the latter the losses paid. They in- 
clude, therefore, the expenses of examination 
and settlement of claims, of litigation, of in- 
spection and the running expenses. This 
definition would seem to be too elementary to 
be repeated. Yet the Imperial Insurance Of- 
fice, and with it our Department of Commerce 
and Labor, understands by the management 
expenses only the last item. Only in this way 
it could deduce 1.23 marks of management ex- 
pended per each insured and 1.29 marks per 1000 
marks payroll, instead of actual 2.03 marks and 
2.17 marks, respectively! In this connection 
another erroneous illustration of cheapness of 
German insurance as contained in Frankel and 
Dawson’s Workingmen’s Insurance must be 
discarded. Here a ratio of total management 
expenses to total compensation is compared for 


two periods, viz.: 1886-1895 and 1907 (they 
were 28.49 per cent and 16 per cent, respec- 
tively), to testify to the steadily increasing 
ratio or to an increased efficiency of the system. 
The insignificance of such calculations is ap- 
parent to every person familiar with the nature 
of German financial plan. This plan necessi- 
tates a gradual accumulation of old pension 
cases, thus making the ratio of old cases to 
new constantly increasing or the share of old 
cases within the total annual compensation 
ever larger, until a certain maximum is 
reached. The compensation paid within a 
given year includes losses of the old and losses 
of the new accidents, the management expenses 
brought in comparison represents the sum that 
was spent only on account of new accidents, 
that share of management expenses which is 
due on old being unascertainable, is not added, 
making therefore the comparison absurd. But 
the result of it is that as time goes by manage- 
ment expenses must bear lower ratios of com- 
pensation. Now it is evident that an exact 
ratio, or the true tendency, can be ascertained 
only by contrasting the management expenses 
with such losses the latt2r were responsible for. 
On this basis we would perhaps note a ten- 
dency contrary to the above stated. In fact, 
all indications speak for it. The examination 
of management expenses in connection with 
the nature of accidents discloses the fact that 
the partial permanent disability cases and petty 
injuries, not the fatal accidents, involve high 
expense, and it is likewise this kind of accident 
that is on the increase. It is true that the 
burden of petty injuries is partly carried by 
sick clubs, yet their numerical increase is such 
as to affect unfavorably the expense element 
of the accident association. 


INADEQUATE RESERVE. 

Finally, the statement of the “77c. versus 
20-40c.” made by Mr. Schwedtman must be 
placed in true light. In the first place the total 
expenditure, as given in his estimate containing 
but inadequate reserve and brought into com- 
parison with the compensation paid, must pro- 
duce an abnormally high ratio. The total ex- 
penditure in this case is largely identified with 
the amount of full assessment, or what we call 
premium. Now it is evident that had the 
premium contained a mathematical reserve, 
that is to say, an amount by far larger than the 
German accident association lays aside at pres- 
ent, 77 cents would be an impossibility, In the 
second place the European business methods, 
with their low expense rate, must be likewise 
borne in mind. No stock company, no mutual 
employers’ insurance association in this 
country, could run business with the same ex- 
pense as the corresponding institutions do 
abroad. Twenty-five per cent to thirty per cent 
ratio of expenses to premiums is no exception 
for a large casualty company against seventeen 
per cent for industrial accident associations 
(figures are taken from engineering associa- 
tion that has the “capitalized” plan), and this 
work, examination of accidents as well as 
running management expenses, are, all things 
in spite of co-operation of sick clubs for quite 
expensive petty injuries, 

It is therefore safe to assume that in the 
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United States the ratios between mutual em- 
ployers’ insurance associations and stock com 
panies will likewise run within the same dis- 
tances, Finally, it may be also reminded that 
the high loss ratio as indication of great use- 
fulness to insured is not an inherent, excep 
tional feature of mutual employers’ associa- 
tions, by referring to the recent experience of 
Belgian, French and English liability com- 
panies. 

If, however, the industrial accident insur- 
ance must have a social or national aspect, 
viewed in this light, the German plan is un- 
doubtedly superior to all others, to be sure, not 
so much by its low expense rate as by its most 
effective work of prevention and cure, coupled 
with the principle of pensioned compensation. 
Moreover, these three features, however ad- 
vantageous they may be to the industries and 
those employed therein, are not free from criti- 
cism. For instance, the most important phase 
in the campaign of prevention of accidents, the 
enforcement of the rules and_ regulations, 
which is entrusted to the hands of persons in 
the employ of the association itself and there- 
fore financially dependent on the executive 
committee, is improperly conducted. Discrim- 
ination between establishments, lack of sense 
of responsibility, disclosure of the business se- 
crets to a competitor, are the necessary evils 
of thus organized inspection. Besides, as a 
result of the trade lines along which the acci- 
dent associations are formed, there is a waste 
of energy and money in the work of inspection. 
A given locality is visited at one time by 
several inspectors, each representing one asso- 
ciation, while other localities remain. unin- 
spected altogether. Again, the curative work 
of the medico-mechanical institutes also being 
eager to solicit the patronage of the association 
and being too willing to underrate the degree 
of disability of injured, has contributed to the 
excessive amount of litigation the German plan 
suffers from. The same is to be said of the 
pension plan that necessitates constant watch- 
ing and re-examinations annoying to the in- 
sured. 

FINANCIAL PLAN, 


The amount of annual assessment the indi- 
vidual employer is to pay depends on the pay- 
roll and the hazard of his establishment; The 
hazard of an establishment is ascertained 
through the quinquennial examination of the 
experience. The marking point of the latter is 
the wages, while the number of workers ex- 
posed to risk and the element of expense are 
practically ignored. For the omission of the 
former the argument is advanced that in the 
payroll the number of works finds, so to say, 
its own expression, and the sum of compensa- 
tion depending on the wages, the question 
whether a given wage covers one or several 
persons is quite superfluous. This argumenta- 
tion holds true so far as the pensions are con- 
cerned, but no other expenditures. Such items 
of the disbursements as medical aid, curative 
considered, greater in an establishment that 
employs larger numbers of workmen. Besides, 
the frequency of accidents or physical resist- 
ance is found to be more favorable under the 
better paid workmen, and this means an ad- 
ditional expenditure under low-paid workers. 
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In this case the establishment with high wages, 


or corporate business, is made to carry the 
burden of the establishment of low wages or 
small employer. On the other hand, the latter 
are forced to pay pensions which are deduced 
from the wages of the former, as it is the large 
establishment that makes up the greater part 
of the payroll under observation. How far then 
a readjustment or equilibrium occurs it is 
difficult to say; it varies in each individual case, 
Another feature of German tariff rate making 
is that establishments, or a group of establish- 
ments, with an aggregate payroll of less than 
five millions are not classified as independent 
hazards, but are for this purpose attached to 
similar industry classes of another accident 
association or incorporated into a larger 
industry group of their own association. 
Furthermore, new enterprises are made to pay 
the same amount of assessments as old ones. 
These facts, together with the slight considera- 
tion of the expense element which is closely 
connected with the nature of accidents, stand 
in the way of the just distribution of burden. 
Thus it happens that one establishment, or 
even a full section, is overburdened to enable 
another establishment or section to draw bene- 
fits beyond its share of contribution. It is true 
that the iaw in order to give full justice to 
local conditions provides that each section 
should pay up to seventy-five per cent of its 
own losses, yet this rule is executed only by 
few associations, 

Each member of an association must keep an 
account of the wages earned by the insured. 
If a given establishment is inclined to several 
hazards (in main and subordinate departments, 
for instance), its owner is requested to keep a 
separate account of wages. Within the first 
six weeks of the new calendar year the report 
of the payroll must be handed in to the asso- 
ciation.. Many complaints of delay or fraud 
are recorded in association publications. The 
compulsory examination of books required 
under such circumstances is done by the same 
staff of inspectors as we learned of above. The 
collection of assessments is likewise not an 
easy matter, and the assistance of the law is 
frequently requested. Particular obstacles are 
encountered by the building trades that as a 
rule represent small and middle-sized em- 
ployers, and are of a temporary character. At 
the close of the year 1909, 8.5 millions out of 
a total assessment of 150 millions was still 
outstanding. The member who is dissatisfied 
with the share of assessment imposed on him, 
or with the results of compulsory estimates of 
his payroll, may appeal to the Imperial Insur- 
ance Office. The latter has made it, however, 
a matter of policy to sustain the decisions of 
the associations against individual members. 


IMPERIAL INSURANCE OFFICE. 


Three powers vested in the Imperial Insur- 
ance Office are the organizatory, the super- 
visory and the judiciary. The Office estab- 
lishes the fact of membership of an establish- 
ment in a given association, approves the 
statutes and examines the adequacy of the re- 
serves. In a word, it is entrusted with “the 
observation of rules and law,” and it passes 
final decisions on the disputes arising between 


insured and insurers for pensions. The ad- 
ministration of the affairs of the Imperial In- 
surance Office is in the hands of the president 
and permanent and temporary members. The 
offices of president and permanent members 
are appointive (for life); the offices of tem- 
porary, elective (five years), Permanent mem- 
bers are recruited from the ranks of high 
officials in civil service. Their total number 
to-day, including five actuaries and technical 
experts, aggregates sixty-five, against three as 
originally appointed. Temporary members are 
elected either by Federal Council or by in- 
surers and insured. The former elects six and 
the latter elect two from each accident associa- 
tion. Thus elected representatives may have 
own substitutes. The total number of such 
substitutes reaches to-day 252. The annual 
salary of the representative is 1,500 marks, the 
regular fee per session of the substitute is 18 
marks. For the trial cases (recourses) judges 
from ordinary courts are chosen by the Im- 
perial Chancellor to act as jury, with an an- 
nual salary of 1,500 marks, 

The work of the Imperial Insurance Office 
is carried on in two departments—invalidity 
and accident departments—(sickness insurance 
will be included with the new law of 1912), 
each in charge of a director. Each department 
has four “divisions,” headed by four eldest 
presidents of the Senate. The “Senate” is an- 
other word for a court introduced in 1900. 
Such a court or senate tries recourse cases 
brought in by insured and insurers, and is com- 
posed of seven members (in accident cases), 
viz.: president of the Office himself, or in- 
stead a director, or instead a chairman (Dr. 
Friedensburg!) chosen from the permanent 
members, of two judges of ordinary courts, of 
a permanent member and of representatives of 
insured and insurers. There are at present 
twenty such Senates at session and twenty- 
three “presidents” of the Senate. For cases 
where a principle is involved or precedent is 
to be established, an “enlarged” Senate is 
called. General policy of the Office is dis- 
cussed in a general meeting, to which the 
judges may be invited. The executive staff of 
the Imperial Office as it stands to-day is com- 
posed of president, two directors, an actuary, 
144 clerks, eighty-three secretaries and a force 
of forty servants, The annual budget of the 
Office absorbs two and one-half millfon marks. 
The procedure being practically gratuitous to 
this expenditure there is no income to be 
counterbalanced. The Office employs likewise 
116 casual assistants, for whose remuneration 
extraordinary appropriation is made. 


New INSURANCE CODE OF 1912. 

The evils of the assessmentism and the 
shortcomings of trade insurance association 
as forms of organization could not escape the 
attention of impartial students of the subject 
in the earlier phase of the development of the 
scheme, and they called for corrective meas- 
ures. In the course of discussion, four princi- 
pal reforms have been suggested for accident 
insurance: creation of adequate reserves, par- 
ticipation of the insured in the scheme, substi- 
tution of trade insurance organization by a 
territorial organization and amalgamation of 
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all three branches of insurance into one com- 
plete system. All efforts of the reformers, 
however, have been frustrated by the resistance 
of accident associations. The heavy liability 
that rested upon the latter seemed to have 
brought about a close solidarity between their 
members, and gave them a feature of rigid, 
petrified institutions closed to any innovation, 
reform or extension of insurance principle. In 
the year 1900 the Reichstag, on its own initia- 
tive, passed a law requiring the increase of re- 
serves and authorizing the formation of courts 
of arbitration. (The right of the latter to par- 
ticipate in the regulation of accidents was 
objected to by accident associations and subse- 
quently abandoned.) With this law the ques- 
tion of ever-increasing accident burden and of 
solvency has lost somewhat in acuteness, yet 
the dissatisfaction with the general scheme on 
the part of insured and small employers did 
not subside. As a result of it, the government 
was obliged to prepare a new bill, which after 
three years of heated debates recently became 
a law. A brief summary of general provisions 
as affecting the accident insurance will be 
therefore appropriate. * The Reichstag, reject- 
ing the territorial principle, met the difficulty 
of trade organization in half a way by recom- 
mending the formation of new trade accident 
associations composed of establishments of uni- 
form size and rearrangement of existing asso- 
ciations to the same end. The proposal of 
amalgamation has likewise failed of passage. 
Moreover, a beginning in this direction, it is 
contended, was made in the establishment of 
the Low and Upper Insurance Offices. Local 
authorities (police) in each city or town will 
maintain a special department—the Insurance 
Office, the purpose of which will be to serve 
as information bureau to insured. To illus- 
trate: Accident association delivers prelimi- 
nary award to the injured, with this award he 
calls on the office and receives hearing; the 
award is examined, a brief is prepared and 
mailed to the association in question. Final 
award follows. Workman dissatisfied with it 
appeals then to Upper Insurance Office, which 
passes final decision on all cases of temporary 
injury, hospital cure, funeral expenses and de- 
creased compensation as result of the im- 
proved physical condition. The latter kind of 
disputes alone making sixty-six per cent of all 
recourses which are tried to-day in the Im- 
perial Insurance Office, the great relief of the 
Imperial Office is hoped for. From now on 
only first-time awards and serious injury cases 
will have to be referred to it. The burden of 
maintenance of the Upper Insurance Office 
will fall one-half on the State government or 
municipality wherever it is located and the 
other half on accident associations. Another 
step in the way of decreasing the litigation is 
the extended application of lump-sum settle- 
ment (up to twenty per cent of disability in- 
stead of previous fifteen per cent). In regard 
to the reserve the new law directs the Federal 
Council to prepare for the parliamentary ses- 
sion of 1913 the rules that shall govern. the 
statutory reserves. The accident associations 
see therein a possibility of lowering the neces- 
sary amount of reserve. For the first time the 
accident associations are imposed restrictions 
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as to the form of investment they may use for 
their reserves. From now on those associa- 
tions which have not as yet invested twenty- 
five per cent of their assets into Government 
or State bonds will have at least thirty-three 
and one-third of their assets so invested. The 
purpose is obviously fiscal—to strengthen the 
National and State finances. Finally, the new 
law, by enlarging the circle of insured, about 
80,000 are added, and by increasing the annual 
burden by the amount of 126 millions of marks 
brings the total annual expenditures for work- 
ingmen’s insurance to 860 millions of marks. 


BACKING GUARANTEED GOODS 
WITH SURETY BONDS. 


Emphasizing the fact, which has often been 
pointed out, that the surety field is constantly 
expanding, and that the growing complexities 
of modern life are demanding more and more 
service from companies issuing bonds of ‘this 
character, a leading manufacturer of roofing 
recently announced that the guarantee which 
it issued with its goods will be backed by a 
surety bond of one of the New York com- 
panies, which it named in its advertisement. 
A recent announcement of the company manu- 
facturing the roofing included the following : 

“Every buyer of roofing asks the question, 
‘How long will it last?? That question is im- 
portant. We know positively how long Congo 
will last, and are prepared to give every buyer 
a real surety bond with every roll of our roof- 
ing. The bond guarantees that Congo, two- 
ply or three-ply, will last at least ten years, 
and that buyer has absolute certainty on that 
point.” 

This is a novel idea in surety underwriting, 
the application of a bond to merchandise, yet it 
is thoroughly in line with modern selling prin- 
ciples. The manufacturer has seen that in 
order to hold his old business, as well as to 
attract new, he must make good with the 
materials he has sold. To emphasize the fact 
that he can do this, he has got in the habit of 
offering a guarantee with every piece of goods 
he sells: witness guaranteed hose, guaranteed 
automobile tires, guaranteed watches, etc. Now 
he has gone one step farther, for he has found 
that all of his competitors can announce that 
they will guarantee their fabrics as well as he 
can, and so the natural outcome is a binding 
and legal guarantee backed by a surety bond. 
It is no longer simply a catch phrase of ad- 
vertising, used for a “talking ‘point,’ but a 
definite and enforceable obligation, indicating 
beyond all cavil that the manufacturer is stand- 
ing behind his goods. 

The innovation seems to be one which is 
certain to spread. The manufacturer who 
comes forward hereafter with an unsupported 
guarantee of the ordinary kind will now be 
confronted with the question, “What company 
is bonding the guarantee? Can it be enforced? 
Is it a legal contract, or simply an unsecured 
promise?” Then it will be up to the maker 
of the goods either to get the sort of guarantee 
which will bind the product absolutely, or with- 
draw the promise of service over a given num- 
ber of years. 
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SERVICE TO THE CONSUMER. 

This is in keeping, too, with the modern idea 
of service to the consumer. The biggest and 
strongest manufacturers in the world have 
found it to their advantage to maintain de- 
partments which create no new business, but 
which simply take care of the old, and see to it 
that those who are using their commodity are 
getting 100 per cent satisfaction from the in- 
vestment. There is a large maker of road 
materials which has a $100,000 inspection de- 
partment, the purpose of which is to go over 
the contractor’s work after it has been com- 
pleted and determine whether the material has 
been properly put down. That is a sort of in- 
surance against defects developing. Of course, 
in such contract jobs the contractor himself 
is compelled to give bond that the work will 
last, and that he will make any necessary re- 
pairs during a five or ten-year period, as the 
case may be. The manufacturer, whose only 
obligation in this case is a moral one, inspects 
the work for his own protection and to insure 
the purchaser of the material getting the best 
possible service from it. 

Thus it is evident that whether the manu- 
facturer actually binds himself through a 
formal surety bond to see that the goods which 
he sells live up to specifications and do all that 
was claimed for them when they were sold, or 
maintains an organization of his own to assist 
in securing this result, the policy of security 
to the user is growing. This means that the 
service of the surety underwriter will be re- 
quired more than ever before, and that his 
backing on the qualities of merchandise will 
be given in the future almost as generally as 
in the case of a combination of materials and 
labor in the form of construction work, where 
the contractors’ bond is an essential of all 
such undertakings. 

Such a development is a natural and logical 
one, and offers almost unlimited possibilities, 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


CONSTRUCTION OF APPLICATION.—Where 
language, liable to be misunderstood, is em- 
ployed in the application prepared by an insur- 
ance company, all doubts must be‘ resolved in 
favor of insured. ; 

APPLICATION—CONTRACTION.—Insured ap- 
plied for insurance in a “health and accident as- 
sociation.”” There was nothing in the appli- 
cation calculated to call attention to life insur- 
ance, all the questions relating to the health of 
applicant. Held, that the questions in such ap- 
plication ‘‘Has any company, society, or associ- 
ation ever rejected your application, canceled 
your policy, or declined to renew same or re- 
fused compensation for disability?’ should be 
construed to mean previous applications for 
health and accident insurance alone, in an ac- 
tion on the policy so as to prevent a forfeiture 
on the ground that applicant had answered the 
question in the negative though his application 
for life insurance had previously been rejected 
by a life insurance company. 

Supreme Judicial Court of Maine. Wright vs. 
Fraternities Health and Accident Association. 

WARRANTIES — STATUTES — CONSTRUC- 
TION.—Code Pub. Gen. Laws, 1904, Art. 23-196, 
declaring that, when the application for a policy 
contains a clause of warranty of the truth of 
the answers therein, no misrepresentation, made 
in good faith, shall effect a forfeiture unléss it 
relate to a matter material to the risk, abolishes 
tract and that the materiality of a false state- 
ment therein will not be inquired into. 

ACTIONS—BURDEN OF PROOF.—An insurer 
seeking to defeat a health benefit certificate on 
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the ground of misrepresentations in the applica- 
tion has the burden of proving the falsity of 
the representations and of their materiality. 

ACTIONS — QUESTIONS FOR JURY.—Where 
the bad faith of an applicant for a policy or the 
falsity and materiality of the representations 
are shown by clear and uncontradicted evidence, 
the court may determine the issues as a matter 
of law; but, where the evidence is doubtful, such 
issues are for the jury. 

ACTIONS — QUESTIONS FOR JURY. — In an 
action on a health benefit certificate defended on 
the ground of false representations in the appli- 
cation as to the condition of the health of in- 
sured, evidence held to require a submission to 
the jury of the good faith of insured in making 
the statements and as to the materiality of the 
representations. 

APPLICATION—FALSE STATEMENTS.—The 
failure of an applicant for insurance to disclose 
temporary ailments not affecting his general 
health-does not render his answers in the appli- 
cation untrue, and where an ear trouble was, as 
applicant supposed, merely temporary, and had 
entirely passed away, leaving his general health 
unimpaired, his failure to disclose the trouble 
was not a misrepresentation; but where the 
trouble was serious, and there was an infection 
which resulted in a disease, the answer was 
false and material. 

ACTIONS. — EVIDENCE — QUESTION FOR 
JURY.—In an action on a health benefit certi- 
ficate stipulating that it did not cover disability 
resulting from any disease contracted within 
fifteen days from the date of the policy, evi- 
dence held to require submission to the jury of 
the issue whether disability complained of re- 
sulted from a disease contracted within fifteen 
days from the date of the policy. 

INSTRUCTIONS—MISREPRESENTATIONS. — 
In an action on a health benefit certificate, de- 
fended on the ground of false statements in the 
application, an instruction, not taking into ac- 
count insured’s good faith in making the state- 
ment and whether the ailment not disclosed was 
temporary or permanent, serious or trifling, was 
properly refused. 

ACTIONS — EVIDENCE. —In an action ona 
health benefit certificate, defended on the ground 
of misrepresentations in the application affect- 
ing the risk, evidence that insured believed that 
a physician he had consulted prior to the issu- 
ance of the certificate was mistaken in his 
opinion as to a disease from which insured suf- 
fered was admissible in explanation of his 
failure to disclose all that had occurred between 
the physician and himself in his answers to 
questions in the application. 

Court of Appeals of Maryland. A®tna Life In- 
surance Company of Hartford, Conn., vs. Millar. 





NOTICE OF LOSS—EXCUSE FOR FAILURE 
TO GIVE.—An insured was not excused from 
performing a condition in an accident policy that 
insurer must be notified of any sickness of in- 
sured for which he expects to claim benefits, 
especially where the notice might have been 
given by some one for him. 

NOTICE OF LOSS—EXCUSE FOR FAILURE 
TO GIVE.—The power of equity to relieve 
against forfeitures for breach of a condition 
caused by subsequent unavoidable accident, 
fraud, surprise, or ignorance has never been ex- 
tended so as to excuse a breach of a contract 
for serving notice of loss upon a life insurance 
company arising from the disability of the 
policyholder because of sickness or inganity. 

LIFE INSURANCE—CONDITIONS OF POLI- 
CIES.—A contract of life insurance being a 
voluntary one, the insurers have the right to 
designate the terms upon which they will be- 
come liable for a loss, and, in the absence of 
legislative interference, they may insert such 
conditions and agreements as they choose, so 
long as they are reasonable and not contrary to 
law or public policy. 

APPEAL FROM SUPREME COURT, APPEL- 
LATE DIVISION, FOURTH DEPARTMENT.— 
Action by William J. Whiteside against the 
North American Accident Insurance Company 
of Chicago. From a judgment of the Appellate 
Division (119 App. Div. 915, 104 N. Y. Supp. 1150) 
reversing a judgment dismissing plaintiff’s com- 
plaint and directing a judgment for him in the 
amount demanded in his complaint under a stip- 
ulation made by the parties, defendant appeals. 
Reversed. 

Court of Appeals of New York. Whiteside vs. 
North American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 
European Practices and American 
Proposals, 


II. 


Social Burden of Workingmen’s Insurance 
in Germany. 


We are told by social reformers that the re- 
cent sweeping reform in the sphere of work- 
ingmen’s accident insurance opens a new era 
of social legislation in this country. It pre- 
sents but another evidence of the working of 
that new principle termed social responsibility 
which is to dominate our future politics and 
government. They point out that with the old 
employers’ liability laws gradually giving way 
to the principle of automatic compensation, a 
further liberalization of the workingmen’s ac- 
cident insurance in nature as well as in scope 
will be granted in due course of time. Subse- 
quently, sickness and old age insurance may be 
taken up and measures tending to improve the 
material and hygienic conditions of the labor- 
ing classes will gradually be carried out. All 
such reforms, naturally, will involve additional 
public expense to be covered by some sort of 
taxation to which industry and commerce will 
most probably be subjected. If the tendencies 
of American social thought as indicated by 
social reformers are unmistakable, is it not 
now the time to inquire into the approximate 
cost to industry of such prospective social legis- 
lation and to discount some of its possible 
effects? For this purpose the experience of 
Germany, where for years social legislation and 
social insurance have been effective, and where 
the employer, not the general taxpayer, has 
been the direct contributor toward the insur- 
ance schemes, may serve as an example. 


GERMAN MANUFACTURERS OBJECT TO THE 
SoctaL BuRDEN. 


In the opinion of German manufacturers it 
is time for the Empire, after having experi- 
mented with “Social Politik” for the last thirty 
years, to put an end to further increase of the 
social burden. The excessive taxation of busi- 
ness is strongly felt and the constantly increas- 
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ing contributions toward insurance funds are 
irritating. To-day the public burden with 
which industry is charged has reached such a 
high point that a further increase of taxes and 
assessments will considerably weaken the 
efficiency of almost all industrial enterprises. 
lurthermore, the social burden places the Ger- 
man manufacturer in an unfavorable position 
as compared with his English or American 
competitor, neither of whom undergoes such 
social burdens. Particularly fatal is the com- 
petition with the United States. For without 
being burdened by workingmen’s insurance a 
scale of wages obtains there not only not 
higher—to compensate the workman for the 
missed insurance contributions of his employer 
—but actually lower than in Germany. Another 
effect of the social burden is shown to-day by 
a falling off in the net revenue of average in- 
dustrial enterprise and by the decrease of divi- 
dends. In search of more remunerative invest- 
ment German capital is forced to emigrate, thus 
diminishing opportunities for employment at 
home and making industries decay. 

The fears thus voiced by the manufacturers’ 
press are not entirely shared by German social 
Willingly admitting that the 
financial policy of the government toward in- 


reformers. 


dustry in general, and corporate business in 
particular, is not free of criticism; that the 
blessings of workingmen’s insurance are 
bought at a somewhat high price; that a 
stricter economy in management of the funds 
is needed, and that the small manufacturer 
bears the cost of the modern legislation, they 
yet refuse to believe that already the deadline 
has been crossed by German manufacturers. 
In their turn they criticise the detailed state- 
ments of the manufacturers’ press without at- 
tempting to get at more exact methods of as- 
certaining the social burden. ‘Treating the sub- 
ject superficially—an inherent failing of every 
social reformer—they are too prone to accept 
the facts that may suit their theories. No 
wonder, therefore, that they are maltreated by 
the superior and more skillful journalists of the 
manufacturers’ press. In illustration of the 
manner in which the problem of the social 
burden is discussed in Germany to-day the fol- 
lowing incident may be cited: 

In the course of his address before the an- 
nual meeting of the tobacco association, a con- 
servative member of the Reichstag stated that 
the burden of social legislation does not affect 


the tobacco industry to any considerable de- 
gree, constituting, as it does, a trifle less than 
one-half of one per cent of the yearly output; 
that this burden has become an element of the 
payroll being calculated in it, and that it ap- 
pears in the price of the product. Its effects 
may be felt in slack times, but not severely. 
“What holds true of tobacco industries,” con- 
cluded the speaker, “applies to almost all other 
industries.” 

Coming as it does from a reactionary states- 
man this testimony has aroused widest com- 
ment in reform circles. It was not difficult, 
however, for the trade press to prove the whole 
fallacy of such a statement. The tobacco in- 
dustry is known by its very nature to be prac- 
tically free from accidents, and to be, there- 
fore, in an exceptional position. In 1908 the 
average expenditure in the accident branch 
amounted to twenty-six cents per person in- 
sured and $1.79 per $1000 payroll, against ratios 
many times as high in a great number of 
other industries. To drive home the point the 
trade press cited the conditions in the mining 
industry, where the corresponding data were 
$8.68 and $26.06, respectively. It is evident that 
such replies will hardly be able to bring about 
an understanding as to the basic points in the 
controversy or bring the latter to any satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

Only very recently an attempt has been made 
to approach the problem in a scientific manner, 
in strict conformity with the principles of ac- 
counting, and with extensive knowledge of 
practical business. We refer to the study on 
social burdens by Herr F. Lenz in the Year- 
books of Professor Schmoller (vol. 3, 1911). 


Exact MEASUREMENT OF SoctAL BuRDEN 

| MPORTANT. 

In approaching the problem under discussion 
two salient points have to be carefully con- 
sidered. In the first place, the term “social 
burden” has to be given a precise definition; in 
the second place, a fair criterion by which the 
social burden can be measured has to be se- 
lected. The importance of these considerations 
is manifest, since lacking such methods of in- 
vestigation quite divergent and arbitrary re- 
sults may be obtained. By way of simplifica- 
tion, then, all the disbursements which are 
made directly or indirectly for the proper con- 
duct of business may be omitted from con- 
sideration. Under this heading would come 
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all the voluntary contributions of the employer 
to welfare work, to housing his workmen, and 
to mutual help organizations, As a matter of 
fact, such sums frequently appear concealed in 
the expenses of management, as in the case of 
banks where the Christmas donations to em- 
ployees assume a form of increased salaries. 
Whenever such voluntary payments are incon- 
siderable, it is appropriate to have them in- 
cluded in the expense element of the business 
enterprise, and where they reach significant 
amounts to be separated into an item by itself 
and termed voluntary social burden. In any 
case, even if it be regulated by corporation 
statute, such voluntary burden being arbitrarily 
fixed and imposed for the direct benefit of the 
enterprise itself—a fact frankly acknowledged 
by the great captains of industry—must be kept 
separate from the obligatory burden. 

The compulsory social burden is made up of 
three (1) .contributions to or- 
ganizations or representation of trades (to 
chambers of commerce, for instance); (2) 
municipal, State and Federal, and (3) assess- 


main items: 


ments levied by insurance funds—sick, accident 
and invalid funds—to which the survivorship 
insurance fund will be added in 1912. In a 
word, the social burden is composed of the cost 
of workingmen’s insurance, taxes, expenditures 
for trade representation, and occasionally of 
voluntary grants and subsidies toward the wel- 
fare of the employees. 

The second point in question is the selection 
of a unit on which the social burden can be 
based or measured. ‘The reports of large cor- 
porations use the element of net revenue or 
net surplus for this purpose. Without question- 
ing the fact of the constantly decreasing net 
surplus of industrial establishments, we may 
venture to doubt the existence of relationship 
between those two factors. The net revenue 
It is affected not only by 
the combination of the various expense items 


is a fickle element. 


on one hand and the gross revenue on the 
other, but also by many other factors to be 
considered later, Changeable from year to 
year, subject to various interpretations accord- 
ing to the system of bookkeeping, the net rev- 
enue cannot therefore serve for purposes of 
A more reliable criterion would 
be the total expenditures, or total gross income, 


comparison, 


or total output, or, in some instances, the num- 
ber of employees, as has been ably brought out 
in detail in the above-mentioned study of Mr. 
Lenz. He has chosen the Gilsenkirchen 
Mining Company as his chief illustration. This 
concern, with a total capital of 250,000,000 
marks, an annual output of over 8,000,000 tons 
of coal, and nearly 2,000,000 tons of ore, and 
with a total of 46,000 employees, ranks as one 
of the largest industrial enterprises in Ger- 
many. Pursuing a policy of expansion, the 
Gilsenkirchen absorbed two smaller concerns 
in 1907. 
shown in a rapid increase in the running ex- 
of the now establishment, 
The gross income likewise increased, but the 
net surplus fell off. For instance, in the year 
1909 the running expenses reached a sum of 
6,000,000 marks, nearly double that of 1905, and 
the gross revenue was 10,000,000 marks higher 


The effect of this merger was later 


penses combined 


AND SURETY 
over the same year, but the net profit was 
slightly behind that of 1905, That is, taking the 
business stand of the year 1905 as equal to 100, 
we note that the total expenditures of the year 
1gcg were 185.8, running expenses 184.7, and 
the compulsory social burden 209.7. In other 
words, though proportionate increase in the 
expenditures for social burdens exceeded that 
of the total expense, it is evident that it was 
not the sole factor responsible for the growing 
disbursements. The latter were rather the re- 
sult of the merger which doubled the size of 
the enterprise (if measured by the number of 
employees or by the amount of the payroll) and 
necessitated additional expenses. How unsuit- 
able is the net revenue as a measure of social 
burden the business of the year 1910 of the 
same Gilsenkirchen shows. In that year, in 
spite of the increased social burden (20.1 per 
cent of total income against 19.9 per cent of the 
previous year, or 30.8 per cent of total expendi- 
tures against 30.6 per cent of the previous 
year), the amount of the net profits cleared 
had increased to 16,000,000 marks (against 
13,000,000 marks in 1909), and higher divi- 
dends were distributed (ten per cent, against 
nine per cent in 1909), an event due to the 
general improvement of the market. Even 
The Deutsche Industrie Zeitung, the official 
organ of the National Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, had finally to concede that a corre- 
lation between burden on the one 
hand and net revenue on the other hand 
cannot be statistically proved, though it may 
well be assumed. Likewise net revenue, capital 
stock, total capital and the payroll are decep- 
tive means of illustrating the social burden. An 
annual or periodic comparison between social 
burden and capital stock is impossible, for the 
reason that while the former absolutely and 
regularly increases, the latter may remain for 
years constant, and then suddenly be changed. 


social 


To a lesser degree the same objection applies 
to both other elements. .Wages, for instance, 
are subject to great fluctuations depending on 
prosperity or stagnation of trade. 

The latest computations made by the manu- 
facturers’ press estimate the social burden as 
from 3 to 5.7 per cent of the payroll. As the 
latter includes from 30 to 80 per cent of the 
cost of production, the social burden imposes 
on the industries an additional charge from 1 
to 4.5 per cent thereof. Within these limits, 
again, the insurance item constitutes but a part, 
varying in its amount in accordance with the 
trade risk. 


3URDEN AS AN ELEMENT IN Wor.Lp 
CoMPETITION, 


THE SOCIAL 


This change, insignificant as it may appear in 
the case of industries which are producing for 
the same market, and which are protected by 
the high tariff wall from outside competition, 
may become portentous for exporting indus- 
tries which are exposed to world competition. 
Here the process of shifting the burden over to 
the consumer is not an easy one, nor can it 
always be successfully carried out. Further- 
more, the argument which was advanced 
twelve years ago by Mr. Greissl, a manufac- 
turer himself, in his extensive study on the 
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social burden, that only some fifteen per cent 
of the German laboring class are earning a 
livelihood in exporting industries, and that 
therefore it would be unreasonable and unjust 
to sacrifice the welfare of the remaining eighty- 
five per cent by withholding from them the 
benefits of social legislation for the sake of 
the promotion of export, does not hold 
true to-day. Since the day when Mr. Greissl 
made his statement, Germany has_ under- 
gone great economic changes, and the per- 
centage of the population that is living on 
the exporting industries has considerably 
increased. In the absence of accurate data, 
however, it is impossible to state to what 
extent the social burden has served as a draw- 
back to the expansion of German trade. But, 
on the whole, it seems as if the burden of social 
legislation has stimulated the German manufac- 
turer to economy, invention and energy, and 
that armed with these qualities he proceeded 
to conquer foreign markets. German indus- 
tries managed to retain such distant markets 
as those of Mexico and South America. In the 
meantime other countries have added the bur- 
den of social legislation. Austria-Hungary 
and Italy followed the steps of Germany by 
introducing compulsory insurance. Having 
adopted the compensation law in 1898, France 
has recently established compulsory old-age in- 
surance on German basis, and England has 
applied similar principles to sick and invalid 
insurance. Even the United States is no ex- 
ception to this universal process of transforma- 
tion, and while all these countries are engaged 
in the process of readjustment, Germany is in- 
vading the foreign countries with its products. 


Cost oF GERMAN SocrAL INSURANCE. 

German social insurance absorbed some 808,- 
000,000 of marks in the year 1909; of this total, 
343,000,000 were contributed by employees, 
414,000,000 by employers, and 51,000,000 by the 
Federal Government. Nearly half of the em- 
ployers’ contributions was made to the accident 
branch, as noted in the following table, which 
gives in detail the cost of social insurance in 
each of its three branches for the year 1909: 


Contributions of ————-— ae 


se 
Employers. Employees. Governm’t. 

Marks. Marks. Marks. 
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Accident 
Invalid 


198,981,319 
94,219,236 





94,219,236 


51,500,690 


TOteY, catars “414,173,835 342,781,565 51,500,690 

Since the inception (1885-1909) the em- 
ployers have contributed 4,817,000,000 marks, 
the employees 4,270,000,000 and the Govern- 
ment 587,000,000, But it is not these sums 
themselves that irritate the minds of German 
manufacturers. It is the uncertainty of the 
cost, or rather a fear of increasing the cost 
of accident insurance to which they alone 
are contributing, that embarrasses them, and 
that extorts from them the cry of “no-end of 
social reform.” It is the onerous assessment 
plan, with its constantly rising rates, that makes 
them restless and that suggests to them the use 
of all means to reduce the future liabilities. In 
this they have partially succeeded. In the last 
few years the assessments levied have seem- 


ingly reached the limit in a number of acci- 
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dent associations, a fact that encouraged the 
latter to demand a reduction in the amount of 
the statutory reserves, to have the freed capital 
rather invested in business. But here the 
troubles of manufacturers are not at an end. 
Additional charges on industry have now 
arisen from the proposed new measure for in- 
suring survivors, also for private clerks and 
officials. The former was arranged to the 
satisfaction of manufacturers; necessary funds 
will be obtained from the proceeds of certain 
schedules of the tariff which have been raised 
for that purpose; the latter has been turned 
over to a special commission, the membership 
of which gives assurance of a conservative set- 
tlement of the problem. 


TAXATION. 

Taxation is not less burdensome than social 
insurance. The German Empire being in- 
debted to the sword for its present power has 
naturally bestowed various privileges and ex- 
emptions upon the military class, which is 
identified with the landed aristocracy. That 
the latter might enjoy a high standard of liv- 
ing, tariff schedules dealing with agricultural 
products have been constantly increased, Con- 
sequently the prices of the prime necessities 
of life have been artificially raised, and with 
them the cost of living, wages and the cost of 
production. Being based on the payroll as- 
sessments to insurance funds also had to be 
raised. All this naturally tends to decrease 
the profits of industrial enterprise. Again, the 
maintenance of a large standing army and the 
projects of building a new navy necessitate a 
heavy taxation, which falls on the commercial 
and industrial classes—the urban population. 
The whole economic policy of the German 
Government is full of contradictions, and ad- 
verse to the legitimate interests of industry. 
On one hand, it proclaims the “World policy’ — 
a policy of foreign expansion, of industrialism 
and socialism. On the other hand it endeavors 
to strengthen the middle classes against the 
growing power of capital and labor. The pro- 
gress of corporate business is retarded by the 
imposition of every kind of restriction and 
supertaxation. It is evident, that pressed be- 
tween the influential landed aristocracy and 
powerful labor, the manufacturing class in 
Germany must be in a less favorable position 
than in other countries, and that it is not in 
possession of the political power that naturally 
flows from its economic function. It was the 
realization of this inadequate political repre- 
sentation that led to the formation of the 
Hansa League, and it was the coalition of the 
“light” or exporting industry with radical labor 
that carried recent sweeping elections to the 
Reichstag. It is possible that with the new 
Reichstag the dangers of adverse legislation 
will be temporarily checked, and the interests 
of exporting industry will be given fair con- 
sideration. The reduction of the burden of 
taxation can, however, hardly be hoped for. 

As to the detrimental effects of the social 
burden, as pointed out in the manufacturers’ 
press, viz., the emigration of capital and the 
industrial stagnation of the Fatherland, the 
facts at hand are not sufficient to warrant such 
pessimistic thoughts. Industrial statistics 
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show that up to the present little of the vast 
sum of German capital has emigrated; and 
even if it preferred foreign investments it did 
so not because of the decreasing interest at 
home, but because of the high tariff wall some 
foreign importing country would put up against 
the products of German industry, or on account 
of patent law legislation. The prohibitive 
Russian tariff, for instance, has been responsi- 
ble for the establishment of a number of Ger- 
man factories in that country. Experience has 
taught, however, that foreign branches far 
removed from the central office involve ex- 
pense and leave but a small margin of profit— 
indeed, a much lower profit than is gained at 
home, in spite of the absence of social burdens. 

Summarizing the above it may be said that, 
when analysed into its elements, the question 
of social burden in Germany is primarily a 
matter of political power. Workingmen’s in- 
surance, a part of that burden, is still believed 
in official circles to be a panacea for all evils, 
and it is therefore urged that it be given a 
wider extension. In the present state of the 
public mind it is futile to combat such beliefs. 
Workingmen’s insurance, however, affects but 
slightly prices, the cost of living, net revenues 
and dividends. For this, other more powerful 
factors, such as changes in tariff, the formation 
of trusts and kindred combinations and the rise 
of wages have to be sought. 


SPRAINS OF THE ELBOW JOINT. 
One of the Important Joints of the Body 
which is Not Frequently Sprained. 


By C. H. Harpaucu, M. D. 

‘the elbow joint, formed above by the lower 
end of the humerus or arm bone and below 
mainly by the upper part of the ulna, together 
with the articular head of the radius—the two 
bones of the forearm—is described as a hinge 
joint, the hinge being formed by the contour of 
the bones themselves more than by the liga- 
There are three 
this joint, 


which surround it. 
separate distinct articulations in 
consequently sprains of the elbow joint may 
involve one, two or three parts of it or the 
whole joint itself may be injured by a severe 
twist, forcible extension of the forearm or a 
fall in which the body alights on the extended 
hand and the force is transmitted up the fore- 
arm to the elbow. The ligament which holds 
the head of the radius or outer bone of the 
forearm in contact with the cavity at the upper 
end of the ulna or internal bone of the fore- 


ments 


arm is not often torn when a severe sprain of 
the elbow joint occurs. 


SIGNS AND SYMPTOMS. 

When an injury takes place to this articula- 
tion, evidence of the injury is usually marked 
swelling, which is later followed by discolora- 
tion. The swelling may be caused by an 
effusion inside of the elbow joint or bleeding 
on account of the torn ligaments of the joint. 
Severe pain is complained of, and this may 
result in faintness, nausea or vomiting. The 
pain is generally so severe that the individual 
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voluntarily keeps the joint dt rest in a position 
which is found to be the most comfortable. 


DIFFERENTIAL DIAGNOSIS AND COMPLICATIONS. 


Tuberculous disease of the elbow joint in 
some instances might be thought to be a sprain 
of this articulation, but when it is remembered 
that this disease most commonly involves this 
joint in young adults, and that it shows itself 
by swelling, which requires weeks or months 
to develop and is fusiform in shape, the diag- 
nosis is not difficult. There is slight pain in 
contradistinction to severe pain, limited move- 
ment is present in both conditions, but soon 
disappears in a sprain, while in tuberculosis 
of the joint movement becomes less as the con- 
dition develops. As the tuberculous process 
continues, muscular wasting follows, with 
dilitation of the veins, which show through the 
white, pale skin surrounding the articulation. 

Synovitis generally complicates severe 
sprains of the elbow joint, and this is especially 
true if a chip fracture or dislocation has com- 
plicated and aggravated the sprain. If the 
synovitis becomes chronic, more or less im- 
pairment of motion results, with ankylosis in 
one of the three parts of this joint; but as this 
articulation is used in so many movements of 
the arm, ankylosis from a sprain is seldom of 
a sufficient degree to cause any impairment. 

Temporary dislocations or chip fractures of 
some of the processes entering into this articu- 
lation sometimes occur, and are usually not 
diagnosed, especially the fractures, unless an 
X-ray examination is When small 
particles of bone are chipped off the articular 
surfaces, slight impairment of motion may fol- 
low on account of the pieces of bone not being 
united in the exact places from which they 
were fractured. , 

Suppurative arthritis is a complication which 
greatly prolongs disability, and may occur in 
a tuberculous joint, or be due to other causes, 
such as pyemia, septic injury, etc. When this 
complication arises, unless it can be proved 


made. 


that the joint was normal before the accident, 
and the accident caused the suppurative 
arthritis, an insurance company would almost 
surely deny liability, and rightly so, as it is not 
the intent of an accident policy to cover disa- 
bility due to diseases. 
Periops OF DisapiLity AND EFFECTS. 

Total disability in preferred risks varies ac- 
cording to the severity of the sprain and the 
exact duties of the occupation, together with 
the location of the injury, either right or left 
arm. ‘Telegraph operators and others who 
use their right hand entirely in the occupa- 
tion are totally disabled from one to two weeks, 
and sometimes longer, according to the severity 
of the sprain. If the duties of the occupation 
are mainly supervising, total disability of from 
two to five days is usually sufficient. Very 
severe sprains in preferred risks with perhaps 
a complication, such as temporary partial dislo- 
cation or chip fracture, are totally disabled 
from one to three weeks, according to the 
exact duties of the occupation. Ordinary risks 
seldom ask for any total disability following 
a slight sprain of this joint, but when severe 
from one to three weeks are generally neces- 
gary. 
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Partial disability is usually demanded by 
preferred risks following a sprain of the elbow 
joint, and when the duties do not require con- 
stant use of the hand of the forearm which 
was injured, from one to two weeks are gen- 
erally sufficient. Ordinary risks are not often 
entitled to this form of disability. 

Sprains of the elbow joint when uncompli- 
cated have no bearing on the insurability of an 
individual for any form of insurance when 
from one to two months have elapsed after 
complete recovery. If the forearm is ankylosed 
at a right angle, however, it is questionable if 
the individual is insurable for accident in- 
surance, although some companies would issue 
this form of insurance to such persons, 


THE SELECTION OF GOOD AGENCY 
MATERIAL. 

Managers of insurance agencies, and particu- 
larly those which write casualty lines, have 
been more and more impressed with the fact 
that the essential difference between the selling 
methods employed for their proposition and 
those which are used in most commercial lines 
must be borne in mind in the selection of 
Everybody knows that there are born 
insurance men, who come out of a mercantile 
with no practical knowledge of the 
business and speedily forge their way to the 
front. These, however, are the exceptions; 


agents. 


house 


and the manager who makes no attempt to pick 
his men, and to try to get those who by their 
former experiences have been given the kind 
of training which will help them sell insurance, 
is needlessly handicapping himself. 

A certain successful manager in a large city, 
who is constantly on the lookout for good men, 
is the envy of his confreres in the business, 
who credit him with an almost supernatural 
ability in training agents, Cases are frequently 
cited of how he has taken men who are de- 
scribed as “clerks” from behind the counter 
and made big producers of them. 

“Why,” exclaimed one casualty man who 
knew of his friend’s success, “he actually took 
a clerk in a railway ticket office and in three 
months had him among the first half dozen in 
the whole State!” 


How One MANAGER Secures Goop PRODUCERS. 

The manager referred to was asked for the 
secret of his ability. 

“There is nothing marvelous about it,” he 
replied. “To tell the truth, I deserve com- 
paratively little credit for the success of my 
men. I have tried, of course, to instill into 
them the right spirit of persistence and 
plugging, and have done my best to explain the 
essential principles of the policies they have to 
sell, just as any sales manager would try to 
analyze his goods and point out to his men the 
strong points which it possessed and the ad- 
vantages it had compared with other competing 
lines. 

“The main point, though, has to do with 
selection. It’s an old and pretty truthful say- 
ing that you can’t make a silk purse out of a 
sow’s ear, and while some good insurance men 
have been made from what appeared to be un- 
promising material I have found it best to get 
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men whose training and temperament had fitted 
them peculiarly for the work of selling casualty 
insurance. 

“In the first place, the main thing I always 
bear in mind is that my agents are salesmen, 
selling goods like other men in that business, 
but that the chief difference is that they sell 
without samples. ‘hat is the big thing to re- 
member. In selecting agents, then, I try to get 
those whose previous experience has been with 
selling without the goods to show, which 
means, in the final analysis, that the salesman 
must have the attractions to supply the want of 
those usually presented in the goods them- 
selves. That means personality, force, char- 
acter, and the man who has these things is 
bound to be a good salesman. 


Two EXAMPLES. 

“You referred to a railroad ticket agent a 
moment ago. There is nothing surprising about 
his success. His business brought him into 
daily contact with hundreds of people. He 
showed the right spirit in dealing with them, 
as I noticed before I went after him. He was 
courteous, cheerful and obliging. He always 
had or could get any information a traveler 
happened to want. He suggested the best rout- 
ings, and went out of his way to assist those 
who were not accustomed to railway methods, 
and who, consequently, were deeply grateful 
for what he did. I decided he had the right 
stuff in him, and that if he used the same 
methods to get business for me that he did to 
make friends for his railroad he would be a 
I told him about the opportunities 
in the business, indicated what he might expect 
to earn, and he left his $80-a-month job to 
come with me, He made a little over $250 last 
month, after a year and a half in the business. 

“T have in mind another case of about the 
This man, Davis Hannon by name, 
was a hotel clerk. He was a charter member 
of the Greeters’ Club. He knew how to make 
a stranger feel as if he had always stopped at 
his hotel, and was able to assign the Newly- 
weds to the bridal suite in such a neat manner 
as to make them feel honored without being 
embarrassed. Commercial travelers and visi- 
tors from the tall and uncut looked alike to 
him—he met them all with his smile and 
friendly handshake, and actually helped to 
make their stay pleasant at the hotel. He was 
the same off duty and on, so I saw that it was 
not simply a professional veneer applied dur- 
ing business hours and removed after that. I 
found out, too, that his hours were long and 
the work was hard, and that while he was 
getting good pay he didn’t regard the future 
as necessarily containing any big opportunities. 
I talked it over with him, and he decided to 
He is now one of my 


hig success. 


same sort. 


come into the business. 
best men. 

“T have found another class to be exception- 
ally good for our line of business. They are 
solicitors for the ‘new business’ departments of 
gas, electric and telephone companies. They 
usually sell without samples, and must rely on 
their own ability to present the proposition at- 
tractively to make it a go. I have picked up 
a number of crackerjack agents from positions 
of this kind, and they found that their experi- 
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ence in meeting all classes of people, and in 
talking about things which were intangible yet 
important enabled them to present an insurance 
argument in the same graphic and compelling 
way. 

“As I said to begin with, helping agents by 
analyzing the policy forms, taking an interest 
in their hard cases and encouraging them to 
their best efforts helps a lot; but if you can 
transform a man’s previous experience into a 
live asset for his insurance work, you have 
turned a big trick.” 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


CAUSE OF DEATH—POISON—“‘TAKEN” OR 
ADMINISTERED. — Where a benefit certificate 
provided that no benefit should be paid where 
death or disability resulted from poison or other 
injurious matter “taken or administered acci- 
dentally or otherwise,’”’ the word ‘‘taken” should 
be construed, in connection with the word ‘‘ad- 
ministered,’’ to mean an internal taking; and 
hence such clause did not preclude a recovery 
for death resulting from insured coming in con- 
tact with poison ivy while cutting a branch in 
the woods adjoining a city. 

“ACCIDENTAL” — WHAT CONSTITUTES. — 
Since the word ‘‘accidental’’ is descriptive of 
means which produces effects which are not 
their natural and probable consequences, where 
insured died as the result of his hand coming 
in contact with poison ivy while he was cutting 
a branch in the woods near a city, said death 
was “accidental” within the policy. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE—VISIBLE, EXTER- 
NAL MARKS OF INJURY OR VIOLENCE.— 
Where an accident policy provided that no bene- 
fit or sum whatever should be payable there- 
under unless the accident alone resulted in pro- 
ducing visible, external marks of injury or 
violence suffered by the body of the member, 
but did not provide when the visible marks must 
be produced, it was a sufficient compliance with 
the policy in a case where insured died as the 
result of his hand coming in contact with poison 
ivy where claim was made on the policy for the 
death that the visible marks appeared before in- 
sured died. 

ACCIDENT POLICY—CHANGE OF AMOUNT. 
—Where a change was made in the constitution 
of defendant benefit society, raising the amount 
of death benefits from $3000 to $4000 subsequent 
to the time insured came in contact with poison 
ivy, but before he died as a result thereof, his 
beneficiary, in an action on the policy for death 
benefit, was entitled to recover the increased 
amount. 

United States Circuit Court, District of Min- 
nesota, Third Division. Dent vs. Railway Mail 
Association. 


FOREIGN CORPORATIONS—SERVICE—PER- 
SONS ON WHOM SERVICE MAY BE MADE.— 
Rev. St. Mo., 1899, *7992 Ann. St., 1906, p. 
3801) provides that service may be made on 
a foreign accident insurance company by deliv- 
ering a copy of the summons and complaint to 
any person within the State who shall solicit in- 
surance on behalf of any such corporation, or 
may make any contract of insurance, or who re- 
ceives any premium for insurance, or who ad- 
justs or settles a loss, or pays the same for 
such insurance corporation, or in any manner 
aids or assists in doing either, held, that since, 
to authorize service, the agent must be one who 
represents the defendant in an actual, present, 
official or representative status, service could 
not be made on a foreign accident insurance 
company by leaving a copy of the summons and 
complaint with a physician whose only connec- 
tion with the company was that he was from 
time to time employed in isolated cases to re- 
port on the physical condition of injured policy- 
holders within a specified district for which he 
was paid a physician’s fee, being without any 
authority or duty to make any contract or pay 
losses or indemnities, allowed. 

At Law. Action by Olive Higham against the 
Iowa State Travelers Association. On motion 
to quash service of summons. Sustained. 

United States Circuit Court. W. D. Missouri 
Higham vs. Iowa State Travelers Association 
(No. 3554). 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 


A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 


European Practices and American 
Proposals. 
III. 
Private Liability—Casualty Insurance in 
Germany. 

Among the great industrial countries of to- 
day Germany has undoubtedly carried the 
principle of liability insurance to the greatest 
extreme and has made the widest application 
of it. If the premium income can serve as a 
safe indication of the extent of the liability 
business, the figure of fifty-six million marks 
collected in premiums in 1910 by the private 
liability companies (in addition to some two 
hundred million marks levied in assessments 
by mutual employers’ insurance associations), 
speaks eloquently for the unusually wide popu- 
larity of this branch of insurance in_ that 
country. 

To-day the liability business of private com- 
panies in Germany is limited largely to the 
various forms and shades of so-called “public 
liability.” Yet the business of employers’ lia- 
bility has not been abandoned, and is, to some 
extent, still carried on. The law of 1884 has 
not entirely done away with employers’ lia- 
bility. Some branches of the trade-handicrafts 
and establishments employing less than ten 
employees and using no mechanical power, 
have been exempted from the new law. Its 
operation was likewise restrained in another 
direction—to the amount of wages of indi- 
vidual employee—leaving free of compulsion 
an employee, or rather a private official, with 
a salary higher than 3000 marks (from 1912 
sooo marks). Finally, the judicial practice of 
the Imperial Insurance Office does not recog- 
nize as work accidents certain classes of acci- 
dents; for instance, such as occur about the 
work place and on the way to and from the 
factory, thus unburdening the employers’ as’o- 
ciations. In all these instances private enter- 
prise has cleverly understood how to sunple- 
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ment the deficiency of the law and make itself 
useful. With this starting point the private 
companies extended their operation from em- 
ployers of labor to all other classes of society. 
In chronological order the liability business of 
propertyowners and tenants (1885), physicians 
and druggists (1887), hotel owners and sa- 
loonkeepers (1888), and of farmers (1889) 
has been inaugurated. In the last named year 
liability policies against property damage, 
against illness and internal diseases, and the 
consequences of neglected official duty—includ- 
ing lawyers and notaries public—were placed 
on the market. With the now famous new 
Civil Code of 1900, which contained uniform 
regulations and considerably increased per- 
sonal liability for injuries and damages to the 
third party, the liability business has rapidly 
developed. New combinations, modifications 
and forms of policy contract have been issued, 
among which the whole life liability contract, 
either with one premium payment or on the 
instalment plan (1902), may be here men- 
tioned. In 1904, for the first time, the liability 
contract containing uniform provisions was 
issued and uniform rates charged by all liability 
companies, following the formation of a syndi- 
cate of all casualty insurance organizations. 

At present three main groups of policy con- 
tracts are distinguished in the German liability 
business, namely (1) contracts asserting lia- 
bility for bodily injuries as the result of acci- 
dent or internal disease; (2) contracts assert- 
ing liability for damage to property, and (3) 
contracts asserting liability in violation of negli- 
gence of official duty. Within each of these 
groups some thirty sub-groups, each covering 
a given occupation or trade, are to be found, 
The policy contract may be closed either with 
an individual or with an organization. Great 
use is made of the latter kinds of policies—of 
business with a trade association, with a social 
club, a religious or educational institution, a 
political community, or a union of committees, 
or even the whole State. 

Of the various conditions and provisions of 
policy contract the following peculiarities are 
of interest: The duration of the contract is 
five years, and the rates of premiums are cal- 
culated on this basis. A person who takes out 


a policy for a term longer than five years 1s 


given ten per cent rebate. On the other hand, 
ten per cent additional is charged on the policy 
with a term shorter than five years, unless the 
liability policy is part of a general insurance 
contract (accident or burglary, etc.). If pre- 
miums are paid in advance a half-year pre- 
mium is suspended, and in case of ten years’ 
contract two full free years are granted. A 
further rebate is given on every contract 
where.the amount of annual premium exceeds 
75 marks. As a rule all the various liability 
contracts closed with a concern (employers’ 
liability, propertyowners’ liability, elevator, 
etc., are brought together under one policy. 
The amount for which the company makes 
itself liable is limited or unlimited (at present 
rare), and liability itself is either full or par- 
tial. In the case of unlimited liability the in- 
sured carries ten per cent of the burden of the 
personal injury, his maximum share of con- 
tribution not exceeding 1000 marks. The lia- 
bility of the company on property is usually 
not exceeding 10,000 marks, with twenty per 
cent share of the insured, the minimum liabil- 
ity of the latter being 10 marks. Here and 
there an increase of liability up to 50,000 marks 
is permitted for an extra twenty-five per cent 
additional premium on each 10,000 marks. The 
maximum liability for personal injury, as pro- 
vided in the tariff, is 50,000 marks per person 
and 150,000 per case. For an addition of 5 
per cent, ten per cent or fifteen per cent to the 
regular premium these amounts may increase 
to 60/180,000, 70/210,000 and 80/240,000. In 
automobile insurance the liability of the com- 
pany reaches the high mark of 1,000,000 marks. 
The so-called “precaution” (Vorsorge) clause 
guarantees to the insured protection against all 
possible risks that he may encounter after his 
contract for one specific risk has been made. 
To illustrate: A propertyowner who signs a 
contract for house liability buys an automobile 
six months later or takes to horseback riding. 
3y a small stipulated addition to a regular 
premium all such new risks can be covered by 
the original policy, provided the insured 
promptly notifies the company of them. On 
the other hand the 
(Rueckwarts) assures protection against such 
risks which may have been incurred before 
the contract was closed, but of which the in- 


“retroactive” clause 
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sured had no knowledge. A policy taken out, 
for instance, in 1912 may assume liability for 
the false records of a land register judge 
which were made as far back as 1892, but 
which were not known to the policyholder. 

A striking feature of the organization of 
German liability business is its combination 
with life and fire insurance. Of the twenty- 
eight home companies doing liability business 
only eight companies can be termed pure 
casualty companies, and even the new insur- 
ance companies that are still springing up take 
all kinds of insurance. Among eleven liability 
and accident companies which have been or- 
ganized since 1900, only two companies have 
been transacting casualty business exclusively. 
In regard to the form of the enterprise the 
prevalence of stock over myptual companies is 
another striking feature. Out of twenty-eight 
companies doing liability business twenty- 
seven are stock companies, The single mutual 
company is, however, so huge as to equal in 
its premium income four of the largest stock 
companies combined, and to represent over 
one-third of the entire liability business of the 
home companies. (The General German of 
Stuttgart with sixteen million marks liability 
premium income.) Besides, since 1900 a great 
number of mutual employers’ insurance asso- 
ciations and small co-operative associations, 
such as propertyowners and farmer associa- 
tions, have invaded the field of public liability, 
taking advantage of the new law that permitted 
this type of organization to transact all kinds 
of liability insurance. In spite of new compe- 
tition the stock companies held their own and 
constantly expanded their operations by open- 
ing new fields. A recent and intense impetus 
for the development of private enterprise was 
given by the rapid growth of the automobile 
industry, and the severe national legislation 
toward the liability of automobile owners (the 
law of 1910), This new law emphasizes the 
principle of “dangerousness” (Gefahrdung), 
and prescribes in detail the amount and form 
of compensation for injury and death. In 
case of death, for instance, the automobile 
owner is liable up to 50,000 marks capital, or 
3000 marks annual pension per person killed, 
or for a triple amount for the death of several 
persons, Expenditures of the attempted cure, 
deficiency in the income as resulting through 
diminished earning capacity or increased ex- 
penses, cost of funerals, and finally compensa- 
tion to the relatives and dependents, including 
both born and unborn, all can be recovered 
from the automobile owner. For property dam- 
age to the third party the liability extends up 
to 10,000 marks, In this connection it is quite 
curious to note that of the total amount of 
property damage of 1,290,950 marks caused 
through collision with automobiles in 1910 the 
owners suffered on their own property 1,009,- 
844 marks, or 82.8 per cent, and the third party 
only 211,196, or 17.2 per cent. These data have 
been taken from statistics that have been col- 
lected by the Federal Government since 1906, 
and which contain detailed facts pertaining 
to the number of various kinds of automobiles, 
the accidents and accompanying essential cir- 
cumstances, age, sex, social and marital con- 


dition of automobile drivers and injured, size 
and power of the automobile, locality, time and 
degree of accident, etc. As may be easily in- 
ferred the automobiles employed in public 
traffic head the list of accidents—81.9 per cent 
against the total average of 12.1 per cent, the 
ratio being computed from the number of 
automobiles in operation. The total number 
of reported injuries caused by automobiles was 
4051, and of accidental deaths 278. 

The new law of 1910 is a provisional meas- 
ure. Public opinion, the German Bar Asso- 
ciation and the Reichstag demanded the sub- 
stitution of the insurance principle for the lia- 
bility principle by forcing all automobile own- 
ers into a mutual insurance association similar 
to the existing employers’ accident associations. 
The government rejected such proposals on the 
ground of impracticability and lack of statis- 
tical data; indicating, however, that it might 
reconsider the question in the near future. In 
the meantime, the private companies reap the 
harvest. The Company Zuerich, for instance, 
was successful in closing a collective contract 
with the German Automobile Owners Associa- 
tion, which numbers over 17,000 members in 
Germany and Austria, the membership being 
insured against liability and their chauffeurs 
against accidents. 


METHOD OF COMPUTING PREMIUMS. 

In the rate making for automobile liability, 
German liability men lay stress upon the num- 
ber of occupants of the car, making no dis- 
crimination between provincial places and large 
cities, as the French manual does, The factor 
of horsepower was first introduced in October, 
1909, when the companies, tired of rate cutting, 
entered a mutual agreement and adopted a uni- 
form tariff. To illustrate the cost of insurance 
we may take an automobile with between six 
and twelve horsepower. . The five years’ pre- 
mium for 50,000-150,000 marks is 150 marks, 
less fifteen per cent rebate (ten per cent on 75 
marks and fifteen per cent on 150 marks), or 
127.5 marks, or $32.00. For all additional oc- 
cupants who may drive an automobile extra 
charge of ten per cent is levied. The cost 
seems to be lower than in America. Yet upon 
careful consideration of conditions in both 
countries one comes to the conclusion that no 
comparison of any value can be drawn between 
them, since the accident ratios, the principles 
underlying the classification or risks, and the 
terms of contract and business methods differ 
considerably. In the propertyowners’ liability, 
for instance, the rates are computed from the 
gross rental value, including the rental value 
of the apartment of the insured himself, who, 
as a rule, lives in the same house with his 
tenants. The premium on 1000 marks rental is 
0.90 marks, and the liability extends up to 
20,000-60,000 marks. However, a house in 
which a bar, hotel or theater is located is 
charged a double amount; unlike the American 
practice, which recognizes a fixed premium on 
any kind of housing. Again, in the case of 
vehicle liability, the number and the kind of 
draft animals are of importance, the locality or 
the density of population is ignored. Double 
rates are charged on luxurious carriages, 
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coaches and similar vehicles; but the rebates 
offered to the owners are so numerous and 
large as to nullify the discrimination. In 
theater liability premiums are figured from the 
number of seats. Moreover, the final estimate 
of the total charge is left to the management. 
In the employers’ liability business inspection 
of the work place and examination of the pay- 
roll rarely takes place, all necessary informa- 
tion being gathered from sick clubs and the 
employers’ accident associations. The elevator 
liability business has not been greatly extended, 
for the reason that the building codes prohibit 
high buildings and make the elevators un- 
necessary. Very few accidents occur, so that 
still fewer policies are called for. 

The cost of the examination and settlement 
of-claims is slightly lower in Germany, judging 
from the experience of a single but at the 
same time the largest company, the above- 
mentioned General German of Stuttgart, in 
which company this particular item absorbs 
from fifteen per cent to twenty per cent of the 
losses paid. The reports of other companies 
do not contain separate account of this expense 
item, nor does the Imperial Supervisory In- 
surance Office require it. 

The high insurance for which liability con- 
tracts are closed necessitates the maintenance 
of large special reserves, and early led to the 
system of sharing part of the insured risk with 
other liability companies. This method gives 
way, however, to the reinsurance into one com- 
pany, established and conducted for such spe- 
cial purpose. Germany is the mother of the 
reinsurance principle, and the transactions of 
its reinsurance companies run into thousands 
of millions of marks. With the exception of 
transport insurance they control the world 
market of this commodity. The influence of 
German enterprise and German capital, as 
exercised by them throughout the world, is very 
considerable. Speaking specifically of the auto- 
mobile business, it may be mentioned that the 
liability companies, aided by reinsurance com- 
panies, have recently formed an Automobile 
Insurance Union, in order to take over all 
contracts under the common guaranty. The 
Imperial Supervisory Office, equally realizing 
the great importance of loss reserves, has in- 
fluenced the companies toward prompt settle- 
ment, by requiring them to furnish it with the 
comprehensive statistics and detailed explana- 
tions regarding the old cases. 


New York Coroners’ Report Shows Death 
Increase. 

The report of the Board of Coroners of 
New York city for 1911 furnishes splendid 
soliciting material for accident insurance men, 
the statistics showing appalling increases in 
the number of accidental deaths from many 
causes. Accidental asphyxiation, with 361 
deaths, shows a decrease of 33 for the year, 
while deaths due to falling down stairs, from 
windows, roofs, ladders or on sidewalks, with 
a record of 595, were the same as in the pre- 
vous year. Deaths due to other causes, with the 
increase over 1910, follow: Automobiles, 90 
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deaths, an increase of 28; horse-drawn ve- 
hicles, 139, increase 46; surface cars, 72, in- 
crease 20; elevated railroads, 10, increase 7; 
subway trains, 10, increase 5; elevator acci- 
dents, 60, increase 23; accidental burns, 359, 
increase II4. 


PLACARDS AS A MEANS OF REDUC- 
ING LIABILITY LOSSES. 


Those interested in employers’ liability in- 
surance insist that one of the essential features 
in reducing losses is to interest employers in 
the task of educating their men to the realiza- 
tion that there is only one proper way to do a 
thing, and that is the safe way. It is a matter 
of general note that superintendents who a few 
years ago pooh-poohed the idea of putting up 
placards or talking personally to their men are 
now convinced of the necessity for getting 
their helpers to think about the possibility of 
accidents and how to prevent them. This is 
not only making liability risks less hazardous, 
but is helping employers and enabling them to 
get their work done more quickly and effi- 
ciently. Accidents always interrupt routine and 
lessen the production of those who are not 
injured. Therefore cutting down accidents 
helps the employer altogether apart from the 
loss incurred through the injured persons. 

Indicating the kind of voluntary work which 
is being done along this line, a large bridge 
contracting and construction company, which 
has handled some of the biggest jobs in the 
country, has recently put out the following 
notices, which have been called to the atten- 
tion of their workmen with good results: 


WARNING TO WoRKINGMEN. 


Improper Piling of Material_—Improper 
piling of material is the cause of most acci- 
dents. Pile materials in an erderly, careful 
manner, so that it cannot roll, fall or tumble 
over. Make piles level, plumb and as low and 
stable as practicable. 

Cranes and Hoists.—Don’t use a hoist unless 
you know how. In making hitches see that the 
load is balanced and cannot slip. Test the 
hitch by hoisting slowly. If it is secure, hoist 
load plenty high to clear men and material 
over which it is to pass. Do not overload 
hoists. Don’t pass under a load when it is 
hanging on the hoist. Don’t place blocking 
while load is over you. Arrange loading place 
and blocking before load is moved from one 
place to another. In handling heavy pieces 
with assembling hoists, see that the center of 
the load is under the center of the hoisting 
beam. In traveling with assembling hoists 
never place your hand on the operating ropes. 
When hoists are traversing shop without load, 
chain and hooks should be run up high to 
clear men, tools and materials. Don’t pull a 
load toward you, push it from you. 

Trucking—Load material on trucks se- 
curely, so that it cannot roll or fall. Center 
the load carefully, both lengthwise and cross- 
wise of truck. In the case of girders or high 
pieces, securely fasten the load to the standard 
on the truck. Don’t push on the truck, but 
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push on end of load; don’t pull. If necessary 
to pull use a rope fastened to truck. 

Be Careful and Vigilant.——Be careful and 
vigilant, with a view to preventing accidents to 
yourself and fellow workmen. Don’t ride a 
road or locomotive or other crane. Don’t work 
on or about a crane runway when the crane is 
ini use, unless there is a stop between you and 
the crane. Don’t stand or work under a load. 
Rivet helpers should keep feet and legs from 
under a piece being riveted. Don’t grasp a 
reaming tool to enter the hole, whether run- 
ning or not. Use the handles. Don’t roll a 
piece over until you look to see that every one 
is out of the way. Don’t let material, equip- 
ment or tools lie around. 

Don’t Use Unfit Tools—Be sure tools and 
equipment you use are in good working order. 
If they are not, don’t use them. 

Unfit Condition—Don’t go to work if you 
do not feel well. If you are lame or have 
any defect in hearing or eyesight you should 
not work in a bridge shop, as by so doing you 
endanger the lives of yourself and others. If 
you are inexperienced in or unsuited to the 
work to be done, don’t undertake it. 

Don’t work with men who don’t observe the 
above rules. 


AUTOMOBILE PROPERTY DAMAGE 
INSURANCE. 

The rate of insurance for any entirely new 
feature, for which there are no data for guid- 
ance, must necessarily be tentative. Property 
damage to automobiles has now been on trial 
for over four years, and a review of the 
figures for that period, taken from The Handy 
Chart, published by The Spectator Company, 
may be useful in the future. 

The aggregate of the premiums written, 
losses and expenses paid, and percentage of 
such losses to premiums is as follows: 


Losses and Ex- 


YEAR. Premiums. penses Paid. Per Cent. 
Seat $232,983 $51,790 22.2 
| eee 802,404 315,493 39.3 
ee 1,575,586 858,474 54.5 
MEAs 4.6 acca 2,514,987 1,085,587 40.3 
Totals...... $5,125,960 $2,311,344 45.1 


As, however, the business of 1908 was but 
half-earned in that year, and the same is true 
of each of the following years, we have ad- 
justed these figures, charging to each year its 
approximate earned premium and the same 
losses as above. The resulting figures are as 


follows: 
Per Cent of 
Earned Losses, Etc., Earned 
YEAR. Premiums, Paid. Premiums, 
ee $116,492 51,790 44.5 
BOE: te'dead cies « 517,693 315,493 0.8 
2 Nee 1,188,995 858,474 72.2 
pi pee 2,045,287 1,085,587 53.1 
Total earned. $3,868,467 $2,311,344 59.8 


Wei d 4 saiwndes $1,257,493 (Carried forward.) 


Total written. $5,125,960 

It must be borne in mind that the settlement 
of this class of claim differs materially from 
claims for personal injuries under liability 
policies, the extent of which are always ex- 
aggerated and seldom actually known. Prop- 
erty damage is readily ascertained. The amount 
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in each case seldom exceeds $500, while the 
chances of resisting a demand for damages 
where the evidence rests upon two conflicting 
stories, sufficient to make a case for the jury, 
render a settlement desirable in nearly every 
case. 

The rate of premium in the early days of 
underwriting this class of risk varied from 
$7.50 to $15 per vehicle, but the experience of 
the first two years showed the inadequacy of 
these rates, and in 1910 they were doubled. 

The losses paid do not include any reserve 
for claims or suits outstanding; and while 
these may be few comparatively, yet the ratio 
of losses paid in 1911 is so high already that 
it seems unnecessary to point out the necessity 
of a further increase of rates and a steady 
maintenance thereof by all the companies in 
spite of any and all competition. 


MASSACHUSETTS EMPLOYEES AS- 
SOCIATION RATES AND 
CLASSIFICATIONS. 

The following key to the rates and classifica- 
tions of the Massachusetts Employees Insur- 

ance Association was issued last week: 

To find total weekly benefit (or exposure) 
in any establishment: 

(1) Multiply $4 by number of employees at 
$8 per week or under. 

(2) Take one-half pay roll of employees re- 
ceiving over $8 per week but not over $20. 

(3) Multiply $10 by the number of em- 
ployees receiving over $20 per week. 

Add (1), (2) and (3). 

Table 1. Multiply the total weekly benefit of 
the figures in the table corresponding to the 
class to which the establishment in question 
belongs. 

Table 2. Multiply each $1000 of total weekly 
exposure by the cost of weekly exposure per 
$1000, as shown in the table, and this by 300, 
the number of weeks the benefit is to continue. 

Table 3. Multiply cost per employee by num- 
ber of employees, 

Total cost. Add results per Tables 1, 2 
and 3. 


PUTTING THE ACCIDENT POLICY 
IN THE PROPER LIGHT. 

One of the most successful salesmen of acci- 
dent insurance in the business said recently 
that one of the mistakes frequently made by 
solicitors is in failing to present their con- 
tract from the strongest standpoint. He sug- 
gested that instead of dwelling on the weekly 
indemnity paid in the event of disability 
through accident or sickness, as the case might 
be, the agent should lay his chief stress upon 
the principal sum involved in the policy. 

“Not only does this plan make it seem more 
attractive, in that it involves a larger amount,” 
he said, “but there is another phase of the 
question. If you make him think chiefly of the 
weekly payments he will receive if he is hurt, 
the fact that he is fortunate enough to escape 
accident and gets no indemnity during the first 
two or three years of the policy makes him feel 
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that he has not, in the words of the day, 
‘gotten his money's worth.’ 

“In other words, by emphasizing too strongly 
that he is going to get so much per week if he 
is hurt, he cannot help measuring the amount 
of premium he is to pay against the amount he 
is to get if he is hurt. Not to speak of the 
moral hazard suggested, it tends to make the 
policyholder dissatisfied in the event that he 
doesn’t collect something from the company 
during the first few years he is covered. 

“T have had many a policyholder say to me 
when | went around to see why the renewal 
hadn't been paid, ‘Oh, it’s not a good buy for 
me. Why I haven’t been hurt and I haven't 
collected a cent from you. What do I want 
with an accident policy ?’ 

“It would be impolitic to point out to the 
assured that if every policyholder collected 
more from the company than he paid in, it 
would be impossible to continue doing business, 
so I usually indicate that the policyholder has 
been exceptionally fortunate in not having to 
put in a claim for injuries. 

“‘We realize,’ I suggest, ‘that your time. is 
worth more than the amount called for in the 
policy, which is intended, of course, simply to 
indemnify you and provide a living income in 
case you are unlucky enough to be injured and 
laid up. The man who succeeds in getting 
along without receiving any accident payments 
is better off than anybody else. He has had 
the protection, and has been in a position to 
take care of his family even if he had been 
hurt, but his earning, power has, fortunately, 
remained at its maximum.’ 

“That usually answers the objection; but the 
multiplicity of statements like that proved to 
me that I had been telling policyholders too 
much about that $25-a-week payment, and too 
little about the fact that this is a $5000 or 
$10,000 accident policy, as it might happen to 
be. By making it plain that the policy is not 
being purchased as a gamble, in which the 
assured hopes to be able to collect from the 
company more than he pays in, but a necessary 
form of permanent protection, that becomes 
more valuable the longer it is in force, I have 
succeeded in getting most of my policyholders 
to regard it just as they do their fire insurance 
or their life insurance. They don’t want a fire 
and they don’t want to die; but if either of 
these contingencies happens they are protected, 
Just so in the case of accident. If the assured 
is in a fatal accident his family is protected, 
and the cost of this protection at all times is so 
low that there is no excuse for not having it. 
‘Then the weekly payments in case of accident 
are referred to simply to remind the assured 
that income insurance is contained in the 
policy, and that loss of earning power, either 
temporary or permanent, is guarded against.” 

The solicitor referred to said that the 
method he described had made it possible for 
him to renew a much larger percentage of his 
policies than he had been able to do when the 
policyholders had been led to think chiefly of 
being disabled for two or three weeks and 
“drawing down” $50 or $75 from the accident 
company. 


AN INTERESTING LIABILITY 
CASE. 

A case recently tried in New York county, be- 
fore Justice Gavegan and a jury, has attracted 
considerable attention among liability lawyers. 
At first the underlying principle seems unique 
and extraordinary, particularly as it is believed 
to be without precedent in the reported deci- 
sions of the United States, England and Canada; 
but, on analysis, the principles of law, as an- 
nounced by the court appear to be sound and 
convincing. While this case was against a 
street railway company, the question might 
arise in any relationship, e. g., employer and 
employee, and might be based either on negli- 
gence, breach of contract, or both, and is there- 
fore of interest to casualty lawyers. 

Lewis Middleton, a man apparently in good 
health, boarded a pay-as-you-enter car; a short 
time thereafter the conductor’s attention was 
called to him; he had, in fact, sustained a slight 
cerebral hemorrhage, and was in a semi-un- 
conscious and helpless state; in that condition, 
known to two car crews and three inspectors, he 
was transported for five hours back and forth 
over the route, and finally removed from the car 
by the police in a complete state of coma, and 
died the following day. 

The plaintiff claimed that on these facts the 
defendant was negligent, in that it owed de- 
ceased a duty of reasonably taking care of him 
when incapacitated by sickness while traveling 
alone, and that its negligence was the proxi- 
mate cause of the man’s death, in that the de- 
lay in procuring medical attention, the jarring 
and jostling of the deceased back and forth in 
the car for five hours, caused the hemorrhage to 
increase and the man to drift from semi-coma to 
complete coma, and his subsequent death. 

The defendant claimed that it was not negli- 
gent, in that it did not owe any duty of procur- 
ing medical aid, or diagnosing the case; that the 
external appearance of the apoplexy caused 
their employees to believe that the deceased 
was intoxicated, and that they were actuated 
by kindly motives in permitting the man to re- 
main in that condition on their car, and that any 
negligence on its part was not the proximate 
cause of death. 

Casualty lawyers will at once appreciate the 
novelty of the issues thus raised, and their 
probable application in other cases than those 
arising out of the duties of a common car- 
rier. The jury found a general verdict for the 
plaintiff in the sum of $20,000, which was prob- 
ably justified, in amount, if there was liability, 
by the deceased’s age and earning capacity. It 
is expected that the defendant may appeal. If 
the case becomes thus reported in the decisions, 
liability lawyers will probably meet with it in 
their subsequent practice, as it will undoubtedly 
originate other litigation of a like nature. 

The case is entitled ‘‘Nellie G. Middleton, as 
Administratix, against Frederick W. Whitridge, 
as Receiver, etc.”” Appearances, R. A. Mans- 
field Hobbs and Frederick N. Van Zandt, for 
plaintiff; Kames L. Quackenbush, J. Ralph Hil- 
ton and Paul A. McQuaid, for defendant. 


RECENT LEGAL DECISIONS. 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—ACTION ON CON- 
TRACT— CONDITION PRECEDENT— BURDEN 
OF PROOF.—Under an indemnity policy provid- 
ing that it is expressly warranted and agreed 
that, on the occurrence of an accident, assured 
shall immediately give notice to the insurer, 
though the oplibation to give notice is errone- 
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ously described as a warranty, the giving of due 
and timely notice is a condition precedent to the 
insurer’s liability, so that, the recipt thereof 
not being admitted by it, insured has the burden. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—DUTY OF LEARN- 
ING OF AND REPORTING ACCIDENT.—While 
a policy indemnifying plaintiff against loss from 
leal liability for personal injuries from acci- 
dents caused by his teams, and providing that, 
on the occurrence of an accident, assured shail 
immediately give notice thereof to the insurer, 
requires insured to so regulate his business that 
he may be apprised with reasonable celerity of 
any acident that may occur in its conduct. This 
duty is not absolute, but only requires the ex- 
ercise of reasonable care to acquire information, 
and the duty to give notice arises only when as- 
sured is apprised of the accident, or would be 
apprised thereof, had he performed this duty— 
the knowledge of a driver of a team meeting with 
an accident not being imputed to him, but he 
being charged only with the knowledge acquired, 
or which should have been acquired, by some 
person representing assured for the purpose of 
receiving and transmitting such knowledge. 

EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY—FAILURE TO RE- 
PORT ACCIDENT—KNOWLEDGE OF ACCI- 
DENT—EVIDENCE.—Evidence, in an action on 
a policy indemnifying plaintiff against loss from 
liability for personal injuries from accidents 
caused by the teams used in his trucking busi- 
ness, held insufficient to sustain a verdict for 
him on the theory of his foreman not having had 
knowledge of an accident, so as to excuse failure 
to give the notice thereof to the insurer, re- 
quired by the policy. 

APPEAL FROM TRIAL TERM, NEW YORK 
COUNTY.—Action by Henry Clay Piercy against 
the Frankfort Marine, Accident and Plate Glass 
Insurance Company of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
From a judgment for plaintiff after a special 
verdict, and from an order denying a motion for 
new trial, defendant appeals. Reversed and new 
trial granted. 

Supreme Court of Uew York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department. Piercy vs. Frankfort 
Marine, Accident and Plate Glass Insurance 
Company of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 


INDEMNITY INSURANCE—CONSTRUCTION 
OF CONTRACT.—Where an employer’s indem- 
nity insurance contract insured ‘‘N. M. & Co., a 
copartnership et al. (see schedule),’’ and the 
schedule named plaintiff as one of the insured, 
the contract made plaintiff one of the contract- 
ing parties. 

INDEMNITY CONTRACTS — CONSTRUC- 
TION. — If an employer's indemnity insurance 
contract is ambiguous as to the parties, such 
ambiguity should be resolved against the com- 
pany; it having prepared the policy and selected 
the word used therein. 

INDEMNITY INSURANCE—ESTOPPED TO 
DENY LIABILITY.—Where an employer, in- 
sured against liability for injuries to his em- 
ployees under a contract exempting the insur- 
ance company from liability for injuries to any 
child employed under fourteen years of age, in- 
formed the company that an injured employee 
“said he was 16, about, when hired,’ and the 
company took charge of the defense of an ac- 
tion for such injuries, and continued in charge 
of the case for nearly three months after it 
learned there was a grave doubt as to the in- 
sured employee’s being over fourteen years of 
age when he was employed, the insurance com- 
pany could not afterward disclaim liability to 
insured for a judgment obtained by the injured 
employee on the ground that such employee was 
in fact under fourteen years of age when em- 
ployed; an objection that insured could not rely 
upon the company’s conduct as an estoppel to 
deny liability because insured had not been pre- 
judicially injured by such conduct being unten- 
able, as insurer’s interference with the right to 
control the damage action was of itself a pre- 
judice. 

APPEAL FROM CIRCUIT COURT, BUCH- 
ANAN COUNTY; L. J. EASTIN, JUDGE.—Ac- 
tion by the Fairbanks Canning Company against 
London Guaranty and Accident Company. From 
an order sustaining a motion for new trial after 
vedict for plaintiff, plaintiff appeals. Reversed 
and remanded with directions to reinstate ver- 
dict and render judgment thereon. 

Kansas City Court of Appeals, Missouri. Fair- 
banks Canning Company vs. London Guaranty 
and Accident Company. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY AND WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION.* 





A Series of Articles on an Important Topic. 





European Practices and American 
Proposals. 





IV. 


Private Liability — Casualty Insurance in 
Germany (Continued). 


Accident Insurance—German accident in- 
surance distinguishes four main policy forms, 
namely: (1) General accident policy; (2) 
travel accident policy; (3) special personal 
accident policy, and (4) group accident policy. 
Each of such policies provides ari indemnity 
for death, permanent invalidity and temporary 
disability. A daily allowance of 0.1 per cent 
of the insurance amount is paid during the full 
period of medical treatment. As the experi- 
ence of companies shows, out of 100 marks 
losses 5 marks were paid for death, 20 marks 
for invalidity, and 75 marks for daily allow- 
ances. 

Of the various kinds of policies the whole- 
life railroad’ policy calls for attention. It 
was first introduced by the Victoria in Berlin, 
and is at present sold by all companies on the 
one-payment plan. On the other hand, the 
short-travel policy, or ticket policy, has a very 
limited circulation, due to the opposition of 
the State railroad management to having them 
sold in the stations. The group insurance pol- 
icy has likewise gained a firm footing in Ger- 
many. Associations of various kinds, such as 
gymnastic and sporting clubs, semi-military 
organizations and educational institutions, 
close a collective contract with the company 
for the indemnity of accidents that may result 
from the specific activities for which the or- 
ganizations were formed. It must be added 
that the workman’s collective is on the 
decay, the premium income on this kind of 
insurance hardly amounting to 2-3 per cent 
of the total accident business. The business 
with universities, colleges, high schools, and 
most recently with elementary schools, as- 
Sumes ever greater proportions. Whole com- 
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munities sign contracts with casualty compa- 
nies for the protection of school children. For 
a premium - 0.50 mark per pupil a daily in- 
demnity of 2.50 marks is granted during ill- 
ness, 1500 sali in case of death and 5000 
marks in case of total invalidity. For college 
students the premium is 2.50 marks. The pre- 
mium is collected by the principal. Group in- 
surance with an association is offered either on 
the plan of personal accident insurance with 
twenty per cent discount, or on the basis of a 
collective contract. In the latter case a death 
indemnity is guaranteed. An invalidity benefit 
is graded into four groups, namely, full, half, 
one-third and less than one-third, and is pay- 
able in the form of pensions, unless the inval- 
idity is inconsiderable, in which case a lump 
sum settlement is allowed; for a temporary 
partial disability, with a loss of at least fifty 
per cent earning capacity, a proportionate 
daily allowance is granted; under fifty per 
cent disability only the cost of medicine and 
medical aid is compensated (again provided 
the injured is not a member of a sick club). 
The coupon policy as a form of group insur- 
ance is sold chiefly by the Wilhelma, and has 
been so violently attacked in the Parliament 
that its future development is doubtful. 
This policy provides only for death benefit. 
Here and there an attempt has been made to 
introduce the features of life insurance, as 
well as the plan of participating policies and 
premium return to accident insurance. The 
Victoria of Berlin, which returns seventy-five 
per cent of premium reserves, may be cited as 
an example. 

Tariff—German casualty companies main- 
tain a statistical bureau in Magdeburg in 
charge of Dr. Carl Dietz. Accident  statis- 
tics gathered by the bureau represent hardly 
one-fourth of the total experience of all 
companies (10,000,000 marks premium). The 
manual adopted by the bureau divides the 
risks under observation into twelve groups, 
with 129 occupations and eight sport classes, 
including automobile and aeronautic. The 
average ratios of the three kinds of losses in 
the former sub-division were 4.1 (death), 19.4 
(invalidity), 76.5 (daily allowance). The 
average ratios in the last sub-division were 
13.3, 27.7, 58. The average loss ratio in the 
twelve groups was 41.6 per cent, against 66.6 


per cent in the eight sport classes. Of7 the 
total loss of 3,913,578 marks in the tweive 
2,042,790 marks, ur 52.3 per cent, were 
paid for work accidents. 

As a great number of casualty companies 


groups 2 


pay pensions and return premiums the use 
of some standard table of expectancy is indis- 
Mortality tables for men, for acci- 
dent and liability pensions, drawn frdm the 
census of the German Empire, and the Nord- 


pensable. 


stern table for return premium are most in 
vogue; the interest assumed is three and one- 
half per cent. 

The term accident, as defined in insurance 
practice, covers all injuries recognized by the 
medical profession and sustained suddenly, in 
cluding lightning, electric shock, burns; also 
suffocation through gas and blood poisoning, 
cutting of muscles, even as a result of the 
activities of the insured, and accidents oc- 
curring in the course of legitimate self-defense 
or in an attempt at life-saving. Ordinary ill- 
ness, and poisoning, except that of physicians 
and chemists, is not regarded as an accident. 

In the matter of claim settlements, the es- 
tablishment of a court of arbitration of three 
expert physicians is of interest. If the com- 
pany fails to recognize the claim made by the 
insured, a committee of three, the so-called 
Obmannsgericht, has to be appointed. It pro- 
ceeds with the investigation of the claim in all 
its aspects. The company and the insured 
each appoints one physician. The chairman 
must be a physician who holds an office and 
resides in the town of the insured. The com- 
pany or the insured may also demand the ap- 
pointment of a physician who has charge of a 
public hospital or is teacher in a medical col- 
lege. The selection and appointment of the 
chairman are made by the company. The in- 
sured, however, is free to accept or repudiate 
him within a week’s notice, in which case the 
president of the local medical association 
directs one of the members to act as chairman. 

Some Statistics of Liability and Accident 
Insurance.—The last official insurance report 
shows that on January 1, 1910, thirty-four lia- 
bility companies had 2,491,828 policies with 
51,641,566 marks premium income, an increase 
of 7.3 per cent over the number of policies and 
7.7 per cent over the premium income of the 
previous year. The average annual premium 
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amounted to 20.8 marks. At the same time 
thirty-six accident companies had in force 
1,211,890 policies with a premium income of 
49,719,720 marks, an increase of 7.6 per cent in 
the number of policies and 4.9 in premium in- 
come over the previous year. The average 
premium income was 41.6 marks. For the 
foreign companies, which do not operate 
among industrial classes, this average rose to 
54.5 marks. Promptness of claim settlement 
is indicated from the following data: 


CASES OF LIABILITY. 


~——Year in Per Cent————~ 








Current. Past. Total. 
Settled ....... 34.9 45-7 407 
Not settled.... 65.1 54.3 59.3 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
CASES OF ACCIDENT. 
-———-Year in Per Cent 
Current. Past. Total. 
Settled ....... 05.0 wo. 67.9 
Not settled.... 34.4 20.3 32.1 
100.0 100.0 100.0 


The loss ratio in the home liability and acci- 
dent companies for the last five years (1905- 
1909) varied between 49.3 per cent and 49.8 
per cent. The management expenses, includ- 
ing taxes, absorbed, in 1909, 36.2 per cent of the 
premiums. It was impossible, however, to as- 
certain the ratio of premium reserve to the 
premium itself, as the reserves for various 
kinds of insurance are kept together, As is 
well known, the assets of the German com- 
panies are invested chiefly in mortgages (70 
per cent), and also in Government bonds (20 
per cent). 

Ten mutual accident and liability associa- 
tions, which come under the supervision of the 
Insurance Office, reported, in 1909, 45,364 poli- 
cies in force with 515,412 marks premium in- 
come, and losses paid 256,300 marks, or a loss 
ratio of 49.8 per cent. All of them closed the 
year with a net gain. 

Other Lines of Insurance.—Health insur- 
ance. The business of health insurance, as 
transacted by stock companies, is still in an 
experimental stage, and does not show signs of 
progress. All in all, four stock companies and 
one mutual company are occupying this field, 
with a total number of 29,368 policies. Of this 
total 26,099 policies, or 88.8 per cent, have been 
carried by one company (German Anchor). 
The average daily allowance per policy 
amounted to 4 marks. Of other casualty lines, 
burglary and plate glass insurance show en- 
couraging growth, while the guaranty, surety 
and credit insurance business, in spite of re- 
newed attempts, is not yet established on Ger- 
man soil. “ 

The burglary insurance is carried on chiefly 
by fire insurance companies (fifty-four stock 
companies and four mutuals). Some 799,205 
policies were in force on January 1, 1910, with 
a premium income of 11,972,483 marks, 
Losses paid were 4,398,327, or a loss ratio of 
36.5. The average loss amounted to 270 
marks, A large business is done on bicycles, 


No indemnity is granted in the case of: theft 
by neighbors. The business of plate glass in- 
surance is handled by twenty-seven companies. 
The total number of policies in force on Jan- 
uary I, 1910, was 574,469, of which 12,056 poli- 
cies were carried by six foreign companies. 
(Most of it is done by the National Plate 
Glass of England.) The insurance in force 
was 312,835,037 marks, the average policy sum 
being about 550 marks. The average loss 
ratio reported by home companies was sixty 
per cent, in foreign companies 68.9 per cent. 
The average loss in case of home companies 
amounted to 46 marks, in the case of foreign 
companies 62 marks. Foreign companies are 
being gradually crowded out. There is no 
great demand in Germany for surety or for 
guaranty insurance, as it is not the practice 
of the German employers to require a bond of 
employee in trust of his funds. In Germany 
the employer either insures himself against 
possible embezzlement by his employee or is 
given a guaranty from a life insurance com- 
pany with which his employee happened to be 
insured (the company then adding a small 
charge to the life premium). On January 1, 
1910, there were all in all some 1,427 guaranty 
and surety policies in force, with an outstand- 
ing insurance of 74,786,413 marks. The ag- 
gregate business of credit insurance was fifty- 
one policies and 1,738,730 marks insurance and 
a premium income of 191,556 marks, against 
437,293 marks losses. 

Agency System.—The field force of a typical 
casualty insurance company is composed of 
three classes of workers—agents, inspectors 
and general agents. As a rule, the agent 
missionary, receiving 20-25 per 
cent commission on new business and 6 per 
cent on the renewals. The inspector sells the 
insurance and closes the contract. The latter 
is usually a young man, who received his pre- 
liminary insurance training in the home office, 
or he is an expert salesman. His compensation 
consists of a salary and five per cent commis- 
sion on each contract directly or indirectly 
closed by him. Besides, ke is given a daily al- 
lowance for traveling expenses. The company 
is perfectly satisfied if the expense item of an 
average inspector does not exceed fifty per 
cent of the first premium. The lowest monthly 
salary paid to an inspector is estimated to be 
125 marks, the highest 300 marks. The com- 
pany watches carefully the work of the inspec- 
tor through a system of detailed and regular 
reports. Statements of the managers are to 
the effect that the institution of inspectors has 
thus far proved to be a success. A general 
agent directs the activities of the inspectors 
and agents, and is given a certain territory. 
For this reason he is frequently called assist- 
ant manager (sub-director). His compensa- 
tion consists of five per cent commission on 
all premiums collected in his territory. Con- 
tract with the general agent is closed for a 
year with three months’ notice. The total cost 
of the field force in a conservative company 
does not exceed seventy per cent of first pre- 
miums. The system of branch managements, 
as in vogue in America, has not yet gained 
ground in Germany. On the other hand, the 
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system of brokerage is prevalent in large cities 
and seaports. Statistics have recently beei 
made regarding the number of insurance 
agents in Germany. Their number varies be- 
tween 95,000-100,000, of which some 30,000 are 
part-time agents and 70,000 full-time workers 
Of the latter 12,000 are engaged in casualty 
insurance. 

The Federal supervision of private insur- 
ance dates from t1go1, when the Imperial 
Supervisory Private Insurance Office, Berlin 
(not to be confused with the Imperial Insur- 
ance Office), was established. On January 
1, 1910, likewise, a new uniform policy con- 
tract went in force. By it the terms of con- 
tract have been considerably liberalized and 
will tend to diminish the attacks made on the 
insurance companies. Taxation is another 
source of unrest in insurance circles. Tax 
legislation, as a whole, is characterized by 
hasty changes, and the companies are not 
given sufficient time to readjust themselves to 
new conditions. Here, the tax on the pre- 
mium income, there a new stamp tax is added; 
here, assets are taxed; there, again, a munici- 
pal tax is introduced, special fees are collected, 
or an income tax is raised. For instance, the 
Senate of Hamburg has recently decided to 
levy a tax of five per cent on the premium 
income of accident and liability companies. 
What will be the outcome of such increased 
taxation is to be predicted easily. The cost 
of insurance naturally has to increase, while 
the rate cutting goes on. After five years of 
existence the syndicate of liability and acci- 
dent companies dissolved itself in 1909, being 
unable to cope with the constantly-growing 
number of: outsiders. In this not entirely 
optimistic situation for the German casualty 
insurance world, the recent step of legislation, 
declaring free of taxation the part of the in- 
come of the ordinary taxpayer which ‘is desig- 
nated for insurance purposes, appears as a 
gratifying event, and was, in fact, received 
with loud approval both by the insuring cor- 
porations and the insured public. 


THE CASUALTY PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN. 

Very little has been heard of late as to the 
campaign of education which the casualty com- 
panies represented in the International Asso- 
ciation of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
was to launch. Evidently the idea did not 
meet with the necessary financial support 
under the plan first suggested. This does not 
mean, however, that there is no need for edu- 
cation among the insurance public as to the 
casualty business. It is safe to say that prob- 
ably no branch of insurance has been so 
neglected as regards this feature. The public 
understands very little about the employers’ 
liability business or workmen’s compensation. 
This is very evident from time to time when 
the people’s representatives in the various 
legislatures let slip through measures which 
are of doubtful value to the public, and are 
frequently a distinct hardship to the insurance 
companies. 

The public has rather a vague idea of the 
ramifications of the accident business. The 
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same might be said of even the surety bonding 
business, the development of which has been 
particularly marvelous in the past decade. 
There is need for public enlightment in all 
these lines, and yet a publicity or legislative 
bureau is. not just the right medium for the 
public to accept instruction from. 

It has been well said that the greed of the 
companies for premium income has somewhat 
dulled their sensibilities as to the gain which 
may be made in the business as a whole, and 
the improvement of the public temper as to 
insurance by a systematic campaign of edu- 
cation. The fire insurance companies have 
demonstrated what results may be obtained 
along such lines by the more than successful 
results which have been attained through 
drawing public attention to the appalling waste 
each year through preventable fires. And yet 
the same thing applies equally with reference 
to the various sub-divisions of the casualty 
business. 

The Insurance Institute of America, which 
recently concluded its sessions in Boston, is 
striving to increase exact knowledge of insur- 
ance in the various lines, but it is not the func- 
tion of this body to pay so much attention to 
the education of the public as to increasing 
the knowledge of the insurance man himself. 
This, of course, will ultimately result indi- 
rectly in the better education of the public. 

What is needed is a strong central body, 
backed up morally and financially by the com- 
panies for. the spread of a more exact knowl- 
edge as to the workings of the casualty busi- 
ness. If something of this kind is not begun 
soon, it may shortly be too late to counteract 
unfounded prejudices, 


BRITAIN’S NATIONAL INSURANCE 
ACT. 


Health and Unemployment Insurance—A 
Nation Affected—Herculean Labors 
Awaiting Government De- 
partments. 


(From our London Correspondent.) 


It has recently been said that this country is 
suffering from a mass of undigested legislation; 
and if that was so before the passing of the Na- 
tional Insurance Act—and there seems little 
reason to doubt it—what shall be said of the 
present position? For the Government scheme 
almost amounts to insuring, or supervising the 
insurance of a nation. And that is a large order. 
The act, as at present intended, is to come into 
force on the 15th July, 1912, and although efforts 
have been made in more than one direction to 
secure a postponement of the date of com- 
mencement, there appears to be no likelihood 
of their meeting with success. Hence the excite- 
ment which is now beginning to make itself 
manifest. 

The act is divisible into two parts—the first 
concerned with health insurance, the second 
with unemployment insurance. The latter, how- 
ever, is at present somewhat restricted in scope, 
as compared with the former, and is compul- 
sory only in respect of seven ‘‘ insured trades,” 
viz.: Building, construction of works, ship- 
building, mechanical engineering, iron founding, 


construction of vehicles and saw milling. At the 
same time voluntary insurance against unem- 
ployment is to be encouraged and powers are 
taken with this object. It is estimated that 
2,550,000 workpeople of sixteen years of age and 
upwards will at the outset come within the 
compulsory insurance scheme against unemploy- 
ment. That, of course, is a good, healthy num- 
ber; but it forms only a small proportion of the 
persons who will come within the scope of the 
health insurance clauses. 


HEALTH INSURANCE. 


The act is entitled—an act to provide for in- 
surance against loss of health and for the pre- 
vention and cure of sickness, and for insurance 
against unemployment and for purposes inci- 
dental thereto. 

It covers: Medical treatment and attendance, 
treatment in sanatoria, periodical payments 
while rendered incapable of work by some spe- 
cific disease or by bodily or mental disablement, 
commencing from the fourth day, and a ‘ma- 
ternity benefit’? of thirty shillings. There are 
also certain additional benefits to which persons 
may become entitled in special circumstances. 

The health insurance part of the act deals 
with two classes of insured or insurable persons 
—the ‘‘compulsory” class and the ‘‘voluntary”’ 
class. Some idea of the enormous number of 
persons coming under the former category may 
be gathered from the wide scope of the pro- 
visions of the act, which stipulate for the in- 
clusion of all employed persons of the age of 
sixteen and upward, and defines employments 
as: Employment in the United Kingdom under 
any contract of service or apprenticeship, writ- 
ten or oral, whether expressed or implied, and 
whether the employed person is paid by the em- 
ployer or some other person, and whether under 
one or more employers, and whether paid by 
time or by the piece or partly by time and partly 
by the piece, or otherwise; or, except in the 
ease of a contract of apprenticeship, without 
any money payment. Provision is also made as 
regards seamen, outworkers and persons ply- 
ing for hire with a vehicle or vessel. 

There are, of course, certain exceptions made, 
including: (a) Employment in the naval or 
military service of the Crown, in respect of 
which special provision is made; (b) pension- 
able employees of the Crown, of local authori- 
ties, and (clerks or other salaried officials) of 
statutory companies, such as railways; (c) pen- 
sionable elementary school teachers; (d) certain 
classes of agents; (e) certain persons to whom 
no wages are paid, employed by the occupier of 
an agricultural holding; (f) persons employed 
otherwise than by way of manual labor and at 
a rate of remuneration exceeding £160 a year; 
(9) persons whose employment is of a casual 
nature and not for the purpose of the em- 
ployer’s trade or business; (h) crews of fishing 
vessels sharing profits; (i) wives employed by 
husbands and husbands employed by wives. 


VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTORS. 


In acdition to the numerous classes of persons 
who must insure, another class is formed of per- 
sons who may insure under the act, as follows: 
(a) Those who are engaged in some regular oc- 
cupation and are wholly or mainly dependent 
for their livelihood on the earnings derived by 
them from that occupation; or (b) those who 
have been insured persons for a period of five 
years or upwards, provided that no person 
whose total income from all sources exceeds 
£160 a year is to be entitled to be a voluntary 
eontributor unless he has been insured under 
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this part of this act for a period of five years 
or upward. 

The insurable period, as regards health insur- 
ance is from sixteen to seventy, but there are 
special clauses dealing with persons who have 
reached the age of sixty-five without becoming 
insured. 

APPROVED SOCIETIES. 

The insurance, whether compulsory or volun- 
tary, is to be effected through an approved soci- 
ety, or through the post office—and already 
there is a rush on the part of existing societies 
to become “approved,’’ while many new socie- 
ties are being formed in connection with specific 
businesses or callings. It is provided, however, 
that an approved society must not be carried 
on for profit, and must be under the absolute 
control of its members. Moreover, if the num- 
ber of members of a society is less than 5000 
it has to become grouped or associated with 
other societies. 

It is evidently anticipated that the bulk of the 
insurances will be effected through approved so- 
cieties—the post office being open to those who 
have not joined an approved society, have been 
expelled, or have resigned and have not within 
the prescribed time.joined another approved 
society. 

BENEFITS. 

The sickness benefit is: For men ten shillings 
per week and for women seven shillings and 
sixpence per week up to twenty-six weeks. 
There is also a disablement benefit (which 
comes into force after the determination of the 
sickness benefit) of five shillings per week for 
men and women alike. There are variations of 
these rates in the cases of unmarried minors, 
of persons over fifty in certain cases, and of 
married women. 

Where the person is employed, and his or her 
remuneration exceeds two shillings and sixpence 
per working day, the payments which have to 
be made to the approved society or to the post 
office are: In the case of men sevenpence per 
week, and in that of women sixpence per 
week. In respect of the first of these amounts 
the employer pays threepence and the man four- 
pence, in respect of the second the employer 
pays threepence and the woman threepence, 
the Government adding twopence in each case. 
There are other rates where the remuneration 
is less than the above. 


RESERVE VALUE. 


Now inasmuch as the benefits granted are uni- 
form and the age of entry must differ materially 
it is provided that the Insurance Commissioners 
shall have prepared tables showing the capital 
sums it is necessary to provide in respect of 
members entering into insurance at ages over 
the age of sixteen, to meet the estimated loss, 
if any, arising through the acceptance by an ap- 
proved society of such persons as members upon 
the terms and conditions as regards contribu- 
tions and benefits prescribed by the act; and 
that for persons of seventeen or upwards join- 
ing an approved society that society shall be 
credited with the reserve value appropriate to 
such person. The sums so credited bear in- 
terest at three per cent per annum. 

It is further provided that the Insurance Com- 
missioners shall retain from the weekly pay- 
ments, as above, the sum of one penny, and five- 
ninths in the case of men, and three halfpence 
in the case of women, and apply these amounts, 
together with any other monies available for 
the purpose, in dischar:ing the liability in re- 
spect of such reserve values. 

An approved society may, out of a valuation 
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surplus, grant certain additional benefits as laid 
down in the act. 


DEPOSIT INSURANCE. 


Insurance through the post office is termed 
deposit insurance, and differs in several im- 
portant respects from insurance with an ap- 
proved society; and chiefly in that each per- 
son’s contributions are carried to a special fund 

called the post office fund—and the benefits 
payable to Lim (except so far as they are pay- 
able out of monies provided by Parliament) are, 
on the sums standing to his credit in the fund 
being exhausted, suspended—with the exception 
of medical and sanatorium benefits. 

The contributions payable by voluntary con- 


tributors—whether to the post office or to an 
approved society—are to be appropriate to their 
age at the date of entry into insurance, in ac- 
cordance with a ‘able to be prepared by the 
Insurance Commissioners. There is, however, 
an important exception, which provides that a 
person entering into insurance within six 
months after the commencement of the act, and 
below forty-five years of age, shall pay the em- 
ployed rate. 

All contributions are payable by means of 
stamps affixed to cards, and a series of special 
insurance stamps is being prepared. 

The act, as may well be supposed, contains a 
number of complicated clauses governing such 
matters as change from voluntary rate to em- 
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ployed rate, transfer from approved society to 
deposit insurance, reduced rates of benefiis 
where contributions are in arrear, etc. 
Meanwhile the public, or a large section there 
of, is profoundly ignorant on the matter gen- 
erally; and millions of explanatory leaflets wil!, 


it is said, be necessary. Add to this that the 
Government is creating a staff to see that the 


public do insure, and is also undertaking th: 
auditing of the accounts of approved societies 
and it will be seen that the Insurance Com 
missioners have their hands well filled. 


The act is at present decidedly unpopular, 
and, from all indications at the time of writing, 


is likely to become more so. 
London, E. C., June 14, 1912. 


CHARTERS. 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE PREMIUMS AND LOSSES FOR FIFTEEN 






















































































YEARS, 1897-1911. 
| | wih d a 
5 og 65 
Premiums | sos. Ons Premiums . oo a 
Date AND Cass or BUSINESS. | Received, | 1058es Paid. 2578 Date ANp Crass oF Business. Received, | Losses Paid. age 
| ok ie aes 
| - | a6 
| l see cE ih, oe | 
Accident. | | $ bre, Health—Continued. 
DE shhh « vies CC swe cme eben ech ah dee buabtad an deeee | 27,351,626 11,837,347 43.2 MOORS vidateddcsivewsustoae : 4,592,365 1,859,276 40.5 
RS REx ie Aid aE re SARE Soke | 23,894,665 10,068,926 42.1 DE aFRE sca iinaniege rs uct ereders iperetaeurteriacnereh 3,872,936 1,579,534 40,8 
MOU. ciiece cccorceocvetchevcoubl's scnsvececcccnseaceshs ML) ne ns Misael FS 4 iets Bic: 
as sod baba ceRies bei eh ekg petals alas iracme | 19,044,634 8,104,933 42.5 Totals 27,732,574 11,697,241 42.1 
Sac bab bast ners aleile ten macht ash) iecatns vntaaeeen } 18,865,102 8,101,101 42.9 Totals 9,527,425 3,734,497 39.1 
|--- —-—-—-] ——-----— |--— _ ORES eS SEES SAU. A 
Patala (6 WORTEL.. cc. coach eetierxvere seve sanes | 110,602,533 46,360,489 | 41.9 POURS LM ORE oo is's's's slate sie ada oun b sie whos 37,259,999 15,431,738 41.4 
ED CEE Ok EN fs csc dros tne 36 chcekeerect | 71,449,998 30,247,549 | 42.3 
OCS CRONE MO ROUEN Stns sts 85 5 6tecdsondastowe | 40,372,103 17,489,302 43.3 Liability. 
& eK em) PBs alien eee: MOIS. OE a eet Ee ee OT Tae PRO ON Pee 35,201,753 20,341,029 57.7 
DORRIE (UD POOR saccosastencpacaeed bececssss | 222,424,634 94,097,340 42.2 Da wns catare te eb obas anes te eulala Uae oe ae 28,652,624 16,548,724 57.7 
| Ba 4A g oa bios Hed OG OTL EN Ob h obg bras baba wines beak 23,845,147 9,861,187 42.6 
| | SOF uia wht eS aed A ee Ce Re kes npana ne hE LES Ra Tee 22,711,347 11,670,222 51.4 
Automobile Property Damage. | | ST os Sgabedken pcovee asd sono oSkasGe a wie br uie niee 22,759,060 10,999,586 48.3 
2,676,767 1,129,193 42.1 —-—----—-] —— - —-___ | -- —_-—— 
| 1,660,906 798,098 48.0 URES Mey OORIOD ob kc a59 000s v¥ bce Uae Ae seks 133,169,931 69,420,748 52.1 
801,221 250,455 31.2 Totals (1902 to 1906) -| 76,533,013 32,860,588 42.9 
| 233,369 51,831 22.2 Totals (1897 to 1901) 33,706,715 14,944,914 44.3 
MND 55 ch cacbh oc padaed keene sb hoe ab abanenet | 5,372,263 2,229,577 41.4 OIE CAO SERIO oi vicrieccscswiswaserasee tok 243,409,659 117,226,250 48.1 
| | Live Stock. 
iveinire’ tal Sheds: | MEE, .) crubsanaetoneng et indasnaies iad tere ine 572,564 267,315 | 46.6 
GORI Pyare ee oo ay i fae od CS ree Vp CR eA | 2,850,344 | 1,110,978 38.9 REE LEER Aes Rae 5 Rerun oe een rere iat cop mee | 675,647 363,275 53.7 
DA sca k seeped chan ein hos enks +s Ringenned bee ceen ents | 2,781,319 944,204 33.9 BN shi Pawar chee Ss pce m ule ee Cees hash Ae ee eds ore 494,797 202,363 40.8 
Re TS he RE n a oa  RDR F 7.7 J | 23712,933 821,132 | 30.2 WU Succi vcscees cease sitkveecstbetobenn 206,434 93,179 | 45.2 
BM cd. fac sdkakdseieect oui vadenes Cab Gerscema | 2'485,890 899,221 | 36.2 mses Nets ANT. Md 
Bs gerd G sali waka Curtonatiausenaiay cowie beee | 2,295,538 796,909 | 34.7 WOE ei atinsns pases veskahbietoe eninge 1,949,442 926,132 |. 47.5 
|—- —————— ——————————E—EE——————— 
Teteis Cb BTN 5 85 sick ed od dgacéntbasbaeeer | 13,125,324 4,572,444 34.8 Plate Glass. 
bees Cae OE BEUER «ei cb debsdvocdccebensepe | 6,890,957 2,286,824 33.1 Bis Sux heute actsal der aatea rs Kose saeaee renee ceeet 3,960,546 1,714,236 43.2 
Se Ee ORI Pole ere ere | 1,759,540 622,765 35.3 OAS Tig ahs ds eno ORTREL URE ORUR AMER w ena Une err en 3,622,040 1,450,820 40.0 
Lecemcnenesenee Macatee Aerie MEMS sd es anc Sater LOILs Bc ncaih Gah pandboderoks 3,679,634 | 1,292,508 | 35.1 
Totals CIS VeRe) sick cdsvdestaes veges onees |} 21,775,821 7,482,083 34.3 BD sas direiedod tae bt ede red oeaie ca? 3,184,467 1,258,932 39.5 
| WOT s sdb hp ab 40:0s6 vob de paee’ Oa seKee tele ; 2,845,950 1,198,476 42.1 
Credit. | , Totals 1b SOMCOE ccc season Woks vedetonenes che 17,292,637 6,914,972 39.9 
| EN, Pee EPEAT cE RS, PARTE 1,056,133 60,2 TBIS Ree: 1S TINO oe oc bcd vs vipobodevbadees 11,065,671 3,948,709 35.6 
RS Ree ee ee) ey Aye mee a | 1,944,372 1,027,839 52.8 FEE TIN GS TOG s v.vi rcs eves cciseeakisest 7,517,026 3,179,495 42.2 
alas) coo uleseisebeesuactresetroisd tones aueaten | 1,871,517 1,767,272 94.4 WEEE EE SEES RAM eT ET 4 ie 4. a 
NE oa RG ui'vinn a eb tANCs G4 oka IA R A eR Sooo OREO OR 2,209,639 1,884,620 85.3 TORBIB LID PRAED) sc o's oc cckanesdantneghack ocean | 35,875,334 14,043,176 39.1 
eT en euc cores sha sdbedeLeviscalvacvsbcccsccescesek | 2,072,014 710,939 34.3 
| SERRATE, Steam Boiler. | 
te EE MORPBDY. 5.556 ¥500-0d 60 p REL CED OTY 20 0Re | 9,835,400 6,446,803 65.5 BONES yan éucin SMe nies bikie bik sie HORS GTs phe pales 44S" 2,246,225 282,338 12.5 
TObe 11088 45 180D) oo Sele tte ten e's Soa | 9,867,731 4,258,707 43.1 BUG: cheidey drop hoes swheabvcnep SeUR Loar Te sratnRer ee 2,281,548 371,945 16.3 
Tika Tenet 00 BOOS ts cece sacelsisiteSetes | 2,548,296 656,259 25.8 BOMNE ss Kicbin UE v6 nbae Via.cHiek pos Can rp Rilotee cha cdee oan eas 2,258,185 194,303 8.6 
Kagricerecy ace ane | BS i6'o 55 a URLER Ss5'0 40 eM ra bledes CENT Shiner ea exede 1.958,449 175,103 8.9 
Totals (45: vested so vice ee ck ieee tho asdea¥es 22,261,151 11,361,769 61.0 OT SAGE a cate pes cob Subs eb a wis CET EERE CES boas oon eee 2,062,289 170,425 8.2 
aS: Weliie dh walled 5... sicsvccieeSithovise 10,806,696 | 1,194,114 | 11.0 
Fidelity and Surety, Totals (1902 to 1906) 9,636,173 1,035,521 10.7 
DOE i Ga Sijc5.00bnb bed NOESY abs 7d ated ese eC ae 16,958,051 | 4,980,430 29.3 Totals (1897 to 1901) 7,063,958 692 9.7 
BL s senn.d.c.y'o09.s:0.0,0 Up benee u.409suabd dvb FA4 RRMA EN pei 2,814,899 18.1 waliek ma baa Pe 
PL. 2! cy cee b's ened bse e000 45es the bb ee oud Sea eRe 3,283,693 3,200,645 24.0 Totals (3b POON ii Fe iA ee ese 27,506,827 2,919,328 
DBAS, 0) i gh ke Chess tutes LEME AG Hovis rake Gia 12,530,922 3,826,427 | 30.5 sce: a4 
EE) ck Sa een Sains ob dG a He Herd eaN Reh Ob 159505 OF sae ES 11,129,940 4,319,406 38.8 Sprinkler. 
Ea acs rel [A a Sse CECI SUR eee AES Sipe AAT eee Seas ke A 2 178,016 2, 41.2 
Ole. Cb MORNE cco teal pteteecctsbade 69,375,663 19,141,807 27.5 RE. 5 sav bwicn CoawaDePacensoue vav ieee eal ys niece 206,623 ie 34.6 
BOrela CIOOR 20: BOON) onc Faves oecacsdeuxvagebe 42,860,874 14,866,356 34.6 Ny ek's 920 doko eh dew helchnnne Jew Fi eer e bees ceseerht 213,015 48,861 22.9 
EORRUS CUNT 00. BOOED oe ec iccaccrsawibinepcoteen 21,316,457 5,864,966 27.5 BP ck cpl hiaelh's rib dike cb sap cde bucade cee ete tinves 184,952 48,200 26.1 
—-—-——_— | —— ---- ———_ | SPs ip hs Cnleis bos CDW SSIES vedas Nae b wh tee ks 4 158,440 t 
Paeale (IB PArey ss: cscs sceaxvctcsosccuseter 133,552,994 | 39,873,129 | 29.8 eae ancl Paci 
Totals CD WORM s dock te vexdb hse heekeous bese 941,046 270,929 28.7 
hi iei ss t oni ne to ae Lavputb ba pottenGs eh tries 463,102 127,083 27.4 
‘ly-W heel. Totals (1897 to Perk sbs Ph ceketphee Rape oes 183,153 1,14 5 
ee tata, Die ce, teitals aan y Ea pa ebea ban clas SC e> SOREN bp fg 41.0 + nos anol 
ee EE SIS DG teh epee es | 157,682 32,8 20.8 TE DURIGs TAD PORT is ii cake caac ceaheeaeinee 1,587,301 4 29.5 
RS 1 SIRI ORR BE | 194°773 12°208 | 9:7 3 ce ee 
RNIN 5 os SRE STAs ane mteid.e by 0 Shine oS Ra OD | 105,546 35,181 33.3 
{_.— —_ Workmen’s Collective.t 
So ns Dace RUSE bebe BAG N GRU bwacdode s ba ES | 572,515 155,896 27.2 = EEE AS ACER BSE POOR aE RE LEAT, 711,726 306,433 43.0 
| Fee oa pS Cove A celts US PURTSED CV eeRORT ORES ETO Shab aE eo 622,759 332,708 53.4 
rs Health. | 7401.68 macs ae ceo ceeded Ne > cedee WER seb viedo Cteae Hed baveeeinteb are 474,960 237,338 49.9 
a hak Ni ae ee rae eres ws 4 wipe as ob 46 ¥s GREE 7,101,666 3,314,: | 6 De csi ence 5 3 beet heave varbsaeey Gosubarearncees 460,928 28 2.7 
Ses xv be pit iakVihis shies cooks vbeccaeees | 6,451,028 | 2°770,744 | 42.9 is zcinalll BD ae hl 
Ee OPEN CE ee Oe SEE TOOLS Ee OEE eE sta 5,714,579 2,173,386 38.0 EDU iio Nara Sebik de by vine) Whds ba ehbeceb coaree 2,270,373 | 1,165,623 51.3 
cf tee or ae eae | 





























{ This class has previously been included in the accident and health department. 
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NAME AND LocATION oF COMPANY. 


Premiums 
Received. 


Ratio of 
Losses Paid || 


to 


Premiums. 


| Losses Paid. 





New York. 
Accident. 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 
Empire State Surety, New a | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............0:- j 
Great Eastern Casualty, PERM NOU a ctecsveges ede 
ee tv CRNGANG, TNOW VOLK. coc cccccccecccs | 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ | 
Preferred Accident ba oO ee 
Royal Indemnity, We EN eas ise ode ad ewaco'eiern 
United States Casualty, TEE COIR) .ccceviscrcces | 


FRE EM TEMSOUE Forde os vc cvicvescedccdcviaes 
American Fidelity, Montpelier..................- | 
Columbian National, ES © ase ccczidanar tenes 
Commercial Casualty, NE cccadecreusatoe | 
Continental Casualty, Chicago..............eeeee. 
Employers Liability, London..................06. 
Equitable Accident, Boston.............sseseeee% | 
European Accident, London..............0000005 
Federal Casualty, Detroit* dep aa CRUOS cee eek ee mal 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis............. 
Fidelity Accident, Saginaw................ 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.............. 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort* | 
Coertaral Meee). Pere oo vccscccdbacccavscsnvees 
International Reassurance, Vienna ............... | 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... | 
Loyal Protective, Bost 2.6.6 sevsccsccccccesecs 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................+- 
Masonic Protective, Worcester*.............0000+/ 
Massachusetts Accident, Boston* ............... | 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ................ | 
WaGomal Leanalty, DOOR oo ccvcccsccccscpsenees | 
New England Casualty, Boston...... ........... 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark... 
North American Accident, Chicago.............. | 
Ceean ‘Accident, Longa 6 ic<cccccscccsecsvcsnnns | 
Pacific Mutual Indemnity, Los Angeles......... 
Ridgely Protective, Worcester...............0+8+ | 
Southern: Surety, St. Lowis*.........ccsccccceceds | 
Standard Accident, Detroit ...........ccccccecese} 
ga ce ON AA eee 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................+++ 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 
United States Health and Accident, Saginaw...| 





ai sos ek ek ne Reece wots Rede kee | 


Health. | 
Empire State Surety, New York..............0¢. | 
non and Casualty, New Yorks... ....ccccccses 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York...............| 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ | 
Preferred Accident, New York..........:seseeees 
Royal Indemnity, PUR OWN scons ocorcwces | 
United States Casualty, New York............... | 


FEA TARE TAO a phan. 65.6 Raa 6g 6 ove vinveorseNs | 
American Fidelity, Montpelier................... 
Columbian National, Boston .................+.- | 
Commercial Casualty, Newark...............000+- | 
Continental Casualty, Chicago........ssccccccsece 
Employers Liability, London ................++- | 
European Accident, London ..............ssseee 
Fidelity and Deposit, pT SAPP OEP 
CGOMETES PARGEGOG, ORs e sede eccd eee cncvcccessee | 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore............-....e+ | 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston ..............++- 
New England Casualty, Boston.................. 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark..| 
Gueantt AREER, TONDO fi occ cede ccc cecctcccceces | 
Pacific Mutual Indemnity, ed. See | 
Standard Accident,’ DetrOit 2 5:....0ccccccspecccese | 
Travelers, | | ETAT 5) 1 eR RN EE 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .................- | 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 
United States Health and Accident, Saginaw.. 


OM ha REE IA Baad Kash s 24 i Soin bss co tewecneeat 


Liability. 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 
Empire State Surety, New TO 
A og and Casualty, New York.........+....+. | 
Globe Indemnity, New York............eeseseeee| 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 
Preferred Accident, New York...........+++0+e+6! 
Royal Indemnity, Wee Merk. 5:5 cevsceoceccvarve | 
United States Casualty, New York............00: 


gg GO ee eEe Eee Pree cry Tr 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 
Commercial Casualty, Newark...........+++seeeee | 
Employers Liability, London.................+4- | 
European Accident, London.......--.:++-++s+e0ee| 
Fidelity and Deposit, gepmore PE ee Le | 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort........... | 





In addition to the States shown herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 











$ 
147,915 68,560 
1/126 2.14 
526,180 208/315 
99,305 26,449 
33,786 24,764 
62,778 34,295 
305,686 | 80,140 
2,165 16 
167,752 84,292 
239,783 133,097 
12/961 3,367 
3,613 1,224 
3,325 168 
139,658 50,754 
12,622 4,401 
5,536 4,983 
i raya 
35,554 14,083 
i 
4,380 | 2,131 
20,413 | 3,672 
12,826 | 6,719 
174,624 | 62,421 
eg? | cee. 
6,572 664 
42/489 24,642 
30,308 21,110 
45,702 22,230 
19,066 8,680 
cl RS Bip 
84,483 32,984 
a) Be ee 
683 23 
110,691 43,186 
66,478 56,286 
33,303 12,378 
52,958 3.092 
7,404 3,160 
124,493 59,494 
600,208 337,925 
6,667 285 
5,962 11,492 
56,47 27,167 
"3,307,021 1,510,808 
860 | 636 
389,967 | 208,476 
45,787 | 20,721 
12,393 | 5,554 
17,218 | 10,793 
$1,559 | 28/813 
730 | 7 
67,671 35,721 
70,296 | 28,898 
7,204 4.421 
1,256 392 
747 16 
60,795 | 21,827 
3.196 | 2,803 
ah ee 
12,724 | 3,445 
62,401 | 24'748 
1,078 | 905 
14104 | 6,81: 
tes 
Fi Peet 
ee 
27,955 | 15,710 
13,017 | 8,288 
25,086 | 11,198 
125,962 | 52,744 
799 «| 215 
1,980 | 635 
44374 | 18,520 
1,089,399 ' 512,430 
| 
651,597 | 376,426 
31'302 | eh 781 
898, 114 | 351,259 
nt .. sceeth 
271,836 | 134,505 
58,469 | 845 
95,567 | 12,308 
359,270 | 207,090 
| 
935,847 | 543,929 
a7 18 | 149°684 
| 3,583 
728 4 | 370,526 
228, om | 51,084 
161,47 | 65,444 


* Accident and health. 
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AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. 


IN 1911. 








NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 





Losses Paid. 


Ratio of 





Losses Paid 
to 
Premiums 








New Yorxk—Cont. 
General Accident, Pertiecs:s .<.0cc8cccdete. HA 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................00- | 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston................. | 
New England Casualty, Boston...............20.. | 
COGN FRCEMOOONE, SAMI os oc cc ccccacasveteecions 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... | 
Standard Accident, Detroit..............-.s+0000. | 
Travelers, Hatton." ......... | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 





United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 


Fidelity. 
American Surety, New Work......0c.ccccdecccdes 
Empire State Surety, New York................. 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 
National Surety, New York...............cceeeee 
Royal Indemnity, New York............00..000.- | 
United States Guarantee, New York............ 


American Fidelity, Montpelier................... | 
Employers Liability, London.................005: | 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis............:...ee000: 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis.............. | 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..... 
ENG DAMCEN, CEE cen ccunducerevcccncesnecs 
International Fidelity, Jersey City............... 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore .................. 
Massachusetts Bonding and Ins. Co., Boston....| 
New England Casualty, Boston.................. 
Ocean AGCGieet, ROMEO 6 cccccccwckatccicescucns 


Surety. 
American Surety, New York......ccccsccsccesees 
Empire State Surety, New York...............+-- | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................| 
National Surety, New York...........ccccccceces 
Royal Indemnity, New York................e000% 


American Bonding, Baltimorej ................. | 
American Fidelity, ‘Montpelier pubehatneneceasmenes | 
Equitable Surety, St: Louis...............cceee0 | 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis ............ | 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimorey................ 
Illinois Surety, Chicago Cuaeaddndanels eviedeakcisy xe 
International Fidelit MOON CRN dcccemsaceves 
Maryland Casualty, Ba SMEG: dec decniddearccens 

Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston..| 
New England Casualty, Boston.................. | 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... | 
Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton............ | 
United States Fidelity & Guarantyt, Baltimore.| 


OMEN Give ccaccuas cdedavecddelionsscatmastades 


Plate Glass. 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 
Empire State Surety, New York..............0+- 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................| 
Globe Indemnity, New York..............ceeeeee] 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York..............} 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York............0...0:- | 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York................ | 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ 
New York Plate Glass, i OES 6c ancecenns 
Royal Indemnity, New York............csseeee0¢ 


JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford..........) 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark.. 
Coma: ACCME. LOGO nec ccdcccccncdadactenccee 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 


RES | 4000s ctadtae hanes mon cavibteReaasdaaes | 


Steam Boiler. 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............sseeeeee | 
United States Casualty, New York............... 


Employers Liability, London ...........0s.se000- 
European Accident, London ................ | 
Hartlord Steam Boiler, peartiogd. ..diccsecces “Y 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............+...+.. 
Ocean Accident, London ..........cccccccccceess 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 





WOE Gi os snd vahndacedcuvenutdedeeeniiad cs 


f Fidelity and surety. 








136, 797 


182,180 

20,558 

65,22 
146,515 


55,313 
216,095 


911,782 


68,333 


16, 846 
12,975 
243 
3,030 


579,807 


ae 
totem 


BEN Fee: 
&: wWoetenae: 


~] 
~ 


_. 
_. 





a 
«x 
te 





+ Dee 


> Geto mee 


oe 


| 9.6 
| 54.5 


a * 
+ mien: 
oe 


~ 


41.0 


| —s 
| 


| 20.3 





a 
Mem Sts 


te 
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= 
ed pat 
axe 


1 
32.5 
2 
| 39.3 
| 49.9 
| 181.3 
’ 26. 4 


46.8 


will be found in 








26 MONTHLY 
MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE B 

Iremi 

NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY | a 
| 
New Yorkx—Count. $ 
Burglary and Theft. 

Casualty Company of America, New York...... 11,085 
Empire State Surety, New York.............+.- 61,825 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 197,864 
Globe Indemnity, New York............0+eeeeee 3,916 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York..............- 53,294 
National Surety, New York .........sscccsscsccee 184,997 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... 71,415 
Royal Indemnity, New York....ccccscceccseccess 10,700 
Preferred Accident, New York.............+++0+- 14,099 
United States Casualty, New York............... 33,258 
#Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 31,089 
American Bonding, Baltimore..................- 67,292 
American Fidelity, Montpelier ............+.+.- 9,196 
Employers Liability, London ............s0.0008 15,361 
European Accident, Londom ..............0+05+% 1,074 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore...............+..| 11,346 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort.......... 9,796 
Seren CO, TONED. b h0-5 655509040 reson rdoss 63,259 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 34,444 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............+60 51,242 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston..............+++ 36,238 
New England Casualty, Boston...............+5- 7,127 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark... 6,289 
Coote ACen, TOGO oss vices scvcscccevesess 51,448 
Pacific Coast Casualtv. San Francisco........... 1,933 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 14,522 








Y STATES—Continued. 


CASUALTY 


AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. 





| Ry et ae, Se a 1,054,109 
Credit. 
American Credit Indemnity, New York.......... 118,133 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... 167,887 
Be RR ee oR ea ee ee 230,243 
NE osc pckatakeSeionhedakintys cinsaenekeee 516,263 
Sprinkler. 
United States Casualty, New York.............55| 2,421 
/Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford 1,600 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ...............+++5| 31,599 
IEG kins 0 5 66d} DORON on 65 65-995 0999998090%6 35,620 
Fly-Wheel. 
Casualty Company of America, New York..... | 2,813 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York............+.55 | 10,976 
Royal Indemnity, New York..............seeee0. | 145 
| 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 257 
European Accident, London ..........sscsseseeee | 13 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................. | 7,847 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore..................+. | 1,855 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford...............++.. | 2,370 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 45 
ss —_ = 
1 
ii ta scaulinh Mitek sé waa wksber <vedsun teed 26,321 
' 
Automobile Property Damage. | 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 9,068 
Preferred Accident, New York............csse00 } 44,339 
Royal Indemnity, New York.............0eeseeee | 20,866 
United States Casualty, New York.............. | 2,133 
ZEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 73,839 
American Fidelity, Montpelier.................+. | 25,851 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 4,797 
Employers Liability, London | 99,435 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. | 16,680 
RST PEEMONE NEIN ob. 50 orto eiccesscnsicev asset 196,611 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 21,907 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................+05 | 11,310 
New England Casualty, Boston................4. | 915 
aman: Aemment Tm 0s « o:s60.05-42 2 0ds 04 tv0eehc Le 59,073 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... | 7,704 
Standard Accident, Detroit ...........csecccseens | 23,455 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................++.| 130,036 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 19,152 
|. sais 
SIR 5 rasan ys 0th 6a9s s0khe V5.0 pa cacaaee eer | 767,171 
| 
Workmen's Collective. | 
Casualty Company of America, New York......; | 8,305 
Empire State Surety, New York.................. pad 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ | 772 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ | 72 
MA LAMY PLOCUOLG Ri ie neces vcd sccencceracevcal 1,501 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 50 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort.......... | 5,809 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................... | 453 
Ocean Aoeident, Limon ».......cccescosccccccene | 2,976 
Standard Accident, Detroit ..................c00. | 1,165 
POTOEEEMORROIG eka h55.0.00 bs Seccscstiogescess | 5,295 
| ate: mnie 
 bdtantethhtsKeO Kanes <i sad cndeacbavels | 26,398 
Instalment. | 
Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 28,725 
| 





Losses Paid, 


| 


| Thursday 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 





i 








| 


15,905 
10,902 
26,917 
3,553 
5,388 


1,838 
386,317 
124,964 


154,742 
181,986 


461,692 


8,695 


9,506 


315 
628 
4,239 
210 


35,181 


8 
3,57, 


12,214 


10,872 





las OO 
[on &§ wa" 
3 3 *'¢ NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY ne 
i ra a 
| 
% New YorKk—Cont. | $ 
| Physicians’ Defense. | 
| ae Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.............-.s000 2,545 
| 40.7 | 
| 32.2 Industrial, | 
| $3'6 Casualty Company of America, New York...... | 1,605 
| 33: peek th 
| os Aggregates (New York).......cccccccccones | 22,769,421 
| > 5 
ee | PENNSYLVANIA. | 
| 47.8 Accident. | 
Nee American Assurance, Philadelphia 102,149 
| 35.0 American Casualty, Reading .........-sseccocecee| 83,245 
40.0 Commonwealth Casualty, Philadelphia...........| 84,320 
| 38.6 Cosmopolitan Industrial, Philadelphia........... 50,479 
| 35.0 Federal Health and Accident, Philadelphia...... | 11,140 
| sees Equitable Beneficial, Philadelphia................ | 21,672 
| 42.4 German Commercial, Philadelphia............... | 42,775 
28.9 German-American Ind., Philadelphia..........., | 119,896 
51.4 Imperial Assurance, Pittsburg ............secee0s | 27,795 
| 39.0 Keystone Indemnity, Harrisburg................ | 12,608 
} 61.1 Lincoln (ReGOwplic, CHORES ..0:covsccwessescuepps | 52,594 
| 43.7 National Relief, Philadelphia ...............+.00 73,283 
AEG ie § Peoples Health and Accident, Philadelphia..,.., 10,825 
|} 28.9 Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton .........-,+0,5| 51,815 
37.5 Philanthropic Mutual, Philadelphia...........,..| 170,766 
47.5 Pittsburg Casualty, Pittsburg ....0...c6csespoees 47,875 
} 12.6 Union Casualty, Philadelphia .............++05- 570 
Union National Accident, Philadelphia | 19,668 
38.8 Universal Life, Healtn and Accident, Pittsburg. | 36,705 
/Etna Life (accident branch), Hartford..,....... | 177,565 
105.7 American Fidelity, Montpelier .........,...+.++| 9,440 
Brotherhood Accident, Boston......,...,.+++.0+- 28,743 
| 97.6 Casualty Company of America, New York....... 36,471 
| 79.0 Columbian National, Boston.......,,..+.-e+eeeee| 4,954 
: Commercial Casualty, Newark........,..+..++000| 90 
89.4 Consolidated Casualty, Louisville .,,............ 1,674 
| Continental Casualty, Chicago...,o¢r.ccssvececees | 73,579 
| Equitable. Accident, Boston. ..cprpprccccccevscvcs | 2,456 
| 33.4 Empire State Surety, New York,,..,.....se000- 449 
| Employers Liability, London.,..,,.....cscccccerse| 20,426 
J seen Mederal Cagunity, Lictriitivisiccrercccscescvsccrsese 64,388 
| 27.5 Fidelity Accident, Saginaw .,..,..-.ssscccscecees | 15,529 
= Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............08- | 139,556 
26.7 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. | 22,841 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort...........| 9,433 
GERETE! PUAGERE, POG 5555 occ cs cosesecenvsvcees | 182,607 
t opthae Great Eastern Casualty, New York............... 35,242 
| 15.4 Inter-Ocean Life and Casualty, Springfield, I11.| 19,382 
| 26.2 London Guarantee and Accident, London.......| 5,020 
| Loyal. Protective, Bega iss. vciscscssecceve seem | 31,006 
Shc ate Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ..............ee00¢ | 94,422 
Laat Masonic Protective, Worcester..............+000+ } 43,776 
‘Se Massachusetts Accident, Boston..............+++ 4,869 
| 369.0 - Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... | 7,802 
| 97.0 Midland Casualty, Chicago ..........0eseeeeeeees | 32 
bos Nations! Caavetty, Petit so. vcoccsccccevccccode | 50,151 
— New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 6,310 
| 41.3 New England Casualty, Boston.................- } 105 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark..| 473 
North American Accident, Chicago.............. 43,694 
3.4 Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 21,247 
1.4 Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... 112 
20.3 Pacific Mutual Life (accident br.), Los Angeles.| 48,453 
9.8 Preferred Accident, New York.............eeeee | 81,489 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................| 411 
47.6 Ridgely Protective, Worcester............eeeeeees } 41,234 
13.8 DOE FORMURICY, 55; LOMB perio 0 6s0cb sob gatwacds vs | 1,282 
16.7 Royal Indemnity, New York...........sscecseees 1,692 
43.5 Sopthern Surety, Muskogee .......ccccsseccssece 8,967 
18.3 BeemBarad Accident,' Detroit .......scccssessccccas 58,135 
48.1 Union Health and Accident, Denver.............| 2,593 
27.0 RIOUEL BEOLUROEE R55 5Ky's 05 90's 60040090005 s0r000 a) 335,188 
27.7 Travelers Indemnity, Hartford .............ss00 2,360 
“ United States Casualty, New York............... 36,167 
48.9 United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 1,501 
8 United States Health and Accident, Saginaw..| 80,645 
44.3 ROM de 6b ncsy wa Re ARs 6h hc oe E eR udierS cael 2,874,091 
12.0 
—_——— Health. 
38.6 American Assurance, Philadelphia............... 87,016 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................| 25,953 
Pittsburgh Casualty, Pittsburg................... 38,180 
6.9 Union: Casualty, Philadelphia .....:..cccccocscvel 249 
any Union National Accident, Philadelphia.......... 11,678 
o° 7Etna Life (accident branch), Hartford.......... 57,049 
American Fidelity, Montpelier.................... 4,714 
| = sees Columbian National, Boston..................4- 3,008 
| 24.0 Continental Casualty, Chicago.............eeeeee: | 36,448 
| 9.0 Empire State Surety, New York.................. 55 
15.6 Employers Liability, London ................++++| 6,347 
95.4 Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 85,163 
29.8 Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore.................. 9,577 
7.8 Gesteral Accident, Pertti cics s.cccics occcciccececscs | 66,575 
serves Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. | 13,436 
15.8 London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 4 71 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................000- | 26,946 
bs Metropolitan Casualty, New York...............| 3,571 
42.5 Midland Casualty, Chicago. .....5....0s002. cseee | 22 


In addition to the States shown herewith, complete st 








The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 
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63,876 
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atistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 











June 27, 1912] 








NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY 





PENNSYLVANIA—C ont. | 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark...} 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 
Pacific Mutual Life (accident br.), Los Angeles.| 
Preferred Accident, New York..............e000 | 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ 
Royal Indemnity, New York 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
Travelers, Hartford 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford 
United States Casualty, New York 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 


IS So rokide ee cotededcncaak caevududbda dena } 


Liability. 
American Casualty, Reading..............sceecees | 
Employers Indemnity, Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia 


Etna Life (accident branch), Hartford.......... 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 
American Mutual Liability, Boston 
Casualty Company of America, New York 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Empire State Surety, New York 
Employers Liability, London 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort 
General Accident, Perth 
Globe Indemnity, New York 
London Guarantee and Accident, London 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................s06 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York........... | 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis 
Royal Indemnity, New York 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
Travelers, Hartford 
lravelers Indemnity, Hartford 
United States Casualty, New York 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 


Totals 


Fidelity. H 
Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg................ 


7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 
American Surety, New York 
Empire State Surety, New York 
Employers Liability, London 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal 
EES HP OEN, GAINED s on i vonvcccudcuac reins sade 
International Fidelity, Jersey City 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
National Surety, New York 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco 
Royal Indemnity, New York 
Southern Surety, Muskogee 
United States Guarantee, New York 


RONNIE co ccogs ccd bean cdaeapcevere vesoupheuny 

Surety | 
Pennsylvania Surety, Harrisburg...........-+++-- } 
Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton............. 
American Bonding, Baltimore 
American Fidelity, Montpelier.........-..+-..+++ 
American Surety, New York 
Empire State Surety, New York 
Equitable Surety, St. Louis.........+-sseeeeeeeeee 
Federal Union Surety, Indianapolis.............. | 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..........++++++6+ 
Illinois Surety, Chicago ‘ 
International ae ersey City 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.......--+--ss++e00e } 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
National Surety, New York " 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ 
Royal Indemnity, New York . 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 


| 

Plate Glass. | 

American Casualty, Reading........--+-++++.eee- 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton 
Pittsburgh Casualty, Pittsburg 
Union Casualty, Philadeiphia.....-....--+++eeeeee! 
United States Plate Glass, Philadelphia.......... | 


In addition to the States shown 











Premiums 
Received 


$ 
3,304 
232 
9,375 
13,972 
17,226 
117 
473 
58,135 
67,053 


665,267 


59,954 
283,965 

44,493 

40,23 


160,551 
66,090 
15,308 
62,397 

6,045 
3,153 

189,721 

146,461 

112,612 
33,072 
71,836 

4,388 
64,372 


to 
= 
= 
Go; 


555 


754 


57 
13,337 
316,818 


4,832 
186,664 


104,761 
10,172 
177,718 
29,372 
3,436 


3 
253,406 


7,901 
15,125 
11,009 

7,171 


35,247 





“1,144,026 


| 


} 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 


| Losses Paid. 








15,920 
137,160 
11,460 
4,964 


43,794 
9,208 
7,965 

36,865 

4 


vo 


60,943 
1,635 


24,580 
5,640 
584 


3,754 
7,919 
5,967 
1,061 
14,807 


272,539 


886,237 


428,246 


~ Ratio of — || 
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~~ - 
Stes cg 
NAME AND LocaTION oF COMPANY. me Losses Paid. 3328 
% & 
| 3 & 
" _. PENNSYLVANIA—Cont. % 
Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford......... 3,389 | 1,576 46.5 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 5,090 2,277 44.7 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................ 29,164 | 2,386 42.4 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 16,003 | 5,513 34.4 
Globe Indemnity, New York...........ececceeeee 27 Sascee a6 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York...........05. 248 | 68 | 27.4 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York...........sceceees | 19,792 | 6,191 | 31.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore...............0...- } 25,293 9.993 39.5 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... | 24,332 | 10,017 | 41.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York............ | 1,732 | 1,092 63.0 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark...| 8,062 | 3,904 48.4 
New York Plate Glass, New York...............| 31,518 9,575 30.3 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 2,569 | 965 37.5 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco........... | 309 7 | 22.6 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ | 1,449 336 3.1 
Royal Indemnity, New York............eccnceees | 1,254 | 34 | 2.7 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 1,276 249 | 19.5 
DUR sia: .icans cht vensdavedgsncea age | 247,960 | 97,742 | 39.4 
Steam Boiler. | 
American Casualty, Reading..............seceees | 4,440 | 26 | 5 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton..............6.- | 7,753 229 | 2.9 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia ....,...........00- | 40 sisaed 
Casualty Company of America, New York.......! 10,266 | 12.2 
Employers Liability, London...............ece0e- 65 | im 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.............005 | 56,193 | 4,504 | 8.1 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford..............-.. | 119,010 | 28,303 | 23.7 
London Guarantee and Accident, London...... } Ee Sees: 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................00e- 25,834 | 6,281 24.3 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London.........| 4,430 | "346 7.8 
Royal Indemnity, New York...........cccceseees ey ears eee | 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................00. | ee | <i 
United States Casualty, New York............... | 4,979 | 04 | 4.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| Rees. atheer i uate 
ROGDINR 2 is 6 i0hdsd chavoecsnetusodcicawonne tiled } 242,579 | 41,259 17.0 
Burglary and Theft. } 
American Casualty, Reading............ccsseeees 6,849 | 3,781 | 55.2 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia.....................! 566 | 38 |. 6.7 
| 
Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... 8,342 2,543 | 30.4 
American Bonding, Baltimore..............00-005 | 10,877 | 2,681 | 24.6 
American Fidelity, Montpelier...................} 15,056 4,699 31.2 
Empire State Surety, New York.............-.0- } 1,499 454 30.2 
Employers Liability, London ................06+ 29,794 | 8,758 29.3 
Casualty Company of America, New York.......| ae SEEN, 736 iad 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York................| 44,023 | 9,214 | 20.9 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore..................] 2,423 | 325 | 18.4 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort.......... | 3,160 397 | 12.5 
General: Accident, -FOrtih isi os cecisincedécsvocscstits | 25,452 7,418 29.1 
Globe Indemnity, New York...............eceeee! 393 tededa pea 
Great Eastern Casualty, New York.............. 1,812 | 104 | 5.7 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... 6,994 | 3,046 | 43.5 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore ................065 27,922 | 9,452 33.8 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston...............06+ | 2,526 | 923 | 36.5 
National Surety, New York......csccccccccrscans } 8,102 | 528 | 6.5 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York.........../ 1,370 | 130 | 9.4 
New Jersey Fidelity and Plate Glass, Newark...| 2,069 543 26.2 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... | 8,783 15 8.5 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco............ 2,828 377 |. 13.3 
Preferred Accident, New York...........sccescee } it SSSR eee By iznar 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis................ | 2,150 105 4.8 
Royal Indemnity, New York..........cceceeeeees | 2,054 12 | 5 
United States Casualty, New York.............. } 3,718 | 1,022 | 27.4 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 32,969 | 7,114 } 21.5 
[invsalniinephintntbilsini honors sislegatpuicledaed bcametiia 
ORME S00: cvskcecediovbsireich cal verkiel | 251,161 | 63,739 | 25.3 
| | 
Credit. } | 
American Credit Indemnity, New York.......... 77,840 | 33,730 | 43.3 
London Guarantee and Accident, London....... | 48,802 | 16,602 340 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London........ | 56,004 | 18,043 32.2 
| ———__ —_ —--—_—_____ — - ae 
RN OGID | u22.t cnocaetotae ke kaar ere ionetiak bet 182,646 | 68,375 | 37.4 
| 
Sprinkler. | | 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore................000. | 6,880 1,326 | 19.2 
United States Casualty, New York............... | oo ee Te } + 
FORE: i 5 0-- cccnndundarstpesicddsteadiaa 8,440 | 1,326 15.7 
Fly-W heel. } | 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford........... gl Samar Ss 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... 380 | woaked Pre 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York.....--....2.0ee8! 12,330 | 2,778 22.5 
Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................ | 5,687 | 14.8 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................46- | 1? at aa eee does 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................... ere eee ar Y 
| 
Weiale: a 6as 5p slo ne ee 20,429 | 3,623 | 17.7 
Automobile Property Damage. } 
American Casualty, Reading .......ccceccecccerce | 35,405 | 15,260 43.1 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton................. | 1,475 | 533 36.1 
Union Casualty, Philadelphia .................2.- | 25,877 | 11,364 43.9 
JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford.......... | 29,780 | 9,884 33.1 
American Fidelity, tentacles PR es 6 ND | 11,819 | 2,161 18.2 
Casualty Company of America, New York....... | 638 wT. 2a 
| | | 


t herewith, complete statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE 


BY STATES- 


Continued. 








Premiums 


AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Bereiged. 


NAME 


| 


Losses Paid. 


Ratio of 
Losses Paid 
to 
Premiums. 








PENNSYLVANIA—Cont, 
Commercial Casualty, Newark 
Employers. Liability, London 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
General Accident, Perth 
London Guarantee and Accident, 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco 
Prudential Casualty, Indianapolis 
Royal Indemnity, New Y 
Standard Accident, 
Travelers Indemnity, Sactiord 
United States Casualty, 5 
United States Fidelity 


and Guaranty, Baltimore. 


Totals 


Workmen’s Collective. 
Pennsylvania Casualty, Scranton 


Casualty Company of America, 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
London Guarantee and Accident, 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, 
Travelers, Hartford 

United States Casualty, New York 


London....... 


Totals 


Live Stock. 
Atlantic Horse, Providence 
Indiana and Ohio Live Stock, Crawfordsville.... 


Totals 


Physicians’ Defense. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Medical Protective, Fort Wayne 6396 
Totals 


Industrial, 
Casualty Company of America, New York 


Aggregates (Pennsylvania) 


OREGON. 
Accident and Health, 
American Life and Accident, Portland 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland 


7JEtna Life, Hartford 

American Casualty, Tacoma 

American Fidelity, Montpelier 

Casualty Company of America, 

Columbian National L ife, oo 

Continental C asualty, Ns hicago 

Empire State Surety, 

Employers Liabilit L ondon . 

Fidelity and Casuz ay, Oe 

Fidelity and Deposit, Bc 

Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort.. 
London Guarantee and Accident, London 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 

Metropolitan Casualty, New York 

New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 

North American Accident, Chicago | 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles ee ee 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco......... F 
Pacific Mutual Life, ‘08 ee ere | 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco 

Preferred Accident, New York 

Royal Indemnity. 
Stanuard Accident. 
Travelers, Hartford 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 
United States Health and Accident, Saginaw.... 


I Jetroit 


Totals 


Liability. 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, 15,964 
7Etna Life, Hartford 181,656 
American Fidelity, Montpelier 2, 
Casualty Company of America, New York 
Empire State Surety, New York 
Employers Liability, London 
Fidelity and Casualty, N é 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., F 
London Guarantee and Accident, 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco 
Royal Indemnity, New York | 

| 








8,624,132 | 


1,270 
180 
29,187 
391 


~ 35,712 
3,611 
5,640 


9,251 

50 

290 
~ 340 

940 
3,612,303 


$ 

20,522 
4,770 
2,302 
2,869 
2,523 
1,086 


1,716 


33.5 
1.6 


13.2 


2996.0 
25.9 
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CASUALTY AND SURETY SUPPLEMENT. 


MISCELLANEOUS INSURANCE BY STATES—Continued. 


| Thursday 


i 





\| 





NAME AND LocaTION OF COMPANY. 


OrEGoN—Cont. 
Southwestern Surety, Denison 
Standard Accident, Detroit 
Travelers, Hartford 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 


Totals 


: Fidelity and Surety. 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland 


American Bonding, Baltimore 
American Fidelity, Montpelier .. 
American Surety, New 

Empire State Surety, New York 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Illinois Surety, Chicago 

Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 
National Surety, 

Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco 
Royal Indemnity, New York 
Southwestern Surety, Denison 

Title Guaranty and Surety, Scranton 


United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 


Totals 


Plate Glass. 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland 


7Etna Accident and Liability, Hartford 
Casualty Company of America, New York 
Empire State Surety, New York 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Lloyds Plate Glass, New York 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York 
New {peer Fi Casualty, New York 
New York Plate Glass, New York 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco 

Royal Indemnity, New York 


Southwestern Surety, Denison | 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. | 


Totals 


Steam Boiler. 
Casualty Co. of America, New York 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 


Hartford Steam Boiler, Hartford................. } 


London Guarantee and Accident, London 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 


Royal Indemnity, New York 


-United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore.| 


Totals 


Burglary and Theft. 
Oregon Surety and Casualty, Portland 


JEtna Accident and Liability, Hartford 
American Bonding, Baltimore 

Casualty Company of America, New York 
Empire State Surety, New York 
Employers Liability, London 

Fidelity and Casualty, New York 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort 
London Guarantee and Accident, London 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Massachusetts Bonding, Boston 

National Surety, New York 

New Amsterdam Casualty, New York 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco 
Pacific Surety, San Francisco 

Royal Indemnity, New 


or 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Baltimore. 


Credit. 
American Credit Indemnity, 


Sprinkler. 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 


Workmen’s Collective. 
Etna Life, Hartford 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore 
Frankfort M., A. and P. G., Frankfort 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore 
Pacific Coast Casualty, San Francisco 


Totals 


Aggregates (Oregon) 





Premiums 
Received. 


$ 
659 
612 
300 
5,319 


487,215 


17,456 
3,937 
60 
16,414 
110 


10; 199 
38,074 


587 
88 
2,531 
495 
1,234 


Losses Paid. 


to 


Ratio of 
Losses Paid 
Premiums. 








279, 416 


7,750 














19.8 
66.4 
88.0 

204.0 
52.9 


31.3 
3.4 





4,935 


1,749 


35.4 








980,580 





467,722 





49.7 





In addition to the States shown herewith, sieemmtane statistics for all the States and Territories and Canada will be found in 
The Insurance Year Book, Life, Casualty and Miscellaneous Volume, ready early in July. Price, $6. 








